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PREFACE. 


l^he National Museum o f Arab Art is quite a new 
itistitution. Tbo^igli A rabic literature has long been 
knoirn in the Westj and iras assiduously studied as 
early as the siMeenth eentury^ it Juis not been the 
same with Arab art^ whiek already decaying in Egypt ^ 
was at that period compdetely unknoicn in Europe^ 
unless we excep)t some slight acquaintance irith the 
art of the Moors, Eater on,, the subject began to 
attract some attention^ but the knowledge of the art 
was at first very siijye^qicial ; as is proved, by the 
quaint illustrations that usually accompanied early 
works concerning the East, 

The jiolitical events which marked the opening of 
the nineteenth century created, permanent relations 
between the East and the West,, and thus allowed 
travellers to become initiated into the knowledge of 
the, Arab Art of Egypt. At first this art teas Jfrr 
from being aj)preciaied at its true value; only within 
the last few years has it received the attention it de- 
serves,, and found a jAace in publiv and private col- 
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lections. It is curious to observe that this new 
tendencij coincides icitli the invasioii of by 

Westerti j^rodncts and Western ideas quite foreign 
to the chai^acter and sjjirit of the land. 

One result of this invasion was the demolition of 
many ancient buildings, the remains of former 
splendour, to give place to ed [flees constructed- by an 
art that was characterless and sjmrious. Antiqua- 
rians did not fail to glean where housebreakers des- 
troyed ; speculators were quick to seize a chance ; 
houses, qxilaces, mosques icere stripped of their 
treasures. With no regard to its origin or purpose, 
anything ewc(dlent in style or ewecntion was hastily 
despatched to Kurope ; and it was soon urgently 
necessary to organise the rescue of the last remnants 
u'hich could bear icifness to the lofty level of artistic 
decelopment attained by the Arab civilisation in 
Egupt. 

In 1869 II. H. the Khedive fs)na7lat the suggestion 
of the architect t8alzmann, decided to create an Arab 
Mu. sewn, and charged ILK. Franz Pasha, then 
chief of the Technical Department of the Wakfs 
Admini.strati()n, to set a.side a government building 
for the purjw.se. Vnfortumately His Hi<jhness\s de- 
sign could not he fulfilled, and the ])reniises se letted 
irere appropriated to another use. It teas not till 
eleven years later that the qmyect was taken up again 
and ])artly carried out, inconsequence of an order 
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of ILH. the Khedive Texvjik requivivg the WakU 
uldnivnuti^ation to {jather into special premises all 
artistic articles of real value collected from the ancient 
mosques, II, E, Franz Pasha icas again entrusted 
with the organisation of the Museum, and he devoted 
himself ahh/ and zealously to the task. Whatever 
had survived the ravages of time or escaped the eager 
hands of collectors was activelg sought on every side 
and y^escued from among heaps of ymhhi.di centuries 
old, Ilie multifarious objects arid fragments of 
A rab art thus obtained found a temporarjf resting 
place in the ayrades trhich formed the eastern 
cloister of the mosque of ePHakem, 

But the Museum was oidy firynly established in 
1881 , wheyi a Khedivial decree created the ^‘‘Com- 
mission for the preseywatitni of moyiuments of Aynb 
art.^' Its functions ivere thus defined by Article IV: 

'^The Ponunissioyi will devote its attention to all 
objects discovered- which may be of interest in regard 
to Arab art,’'' 

I/i this fvay the care of the Museuyn devolved upoyt 
the Commission, udiose active helq) has yiever failed, 

II, E. Yacouh Mtm Pa.sha and the late Rogers 
Bey^ with the cooperation of AI,M, Grand Bey and 
Baudry, gave valuable assistayice to Franz Pasha in 
classifying the objects acquired by the Muse (an. 
With their special knowledge the two gentlemen first 
named ivere able to bynng the ability of experts to the 
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interpretaflo'/t of inscriptions^ mail y of ivhir/t icere 
cuiremely difficult to decipher. (^) 

The collection steadily increased; and it teas soon 
evident to the Commission that it was necessary to 
provide some permanent store-house for the ohjects 
rcith which the Aluseum teas daily enriched^ and for 
u'hich room could no longer he found in_ the arcades 
of the cloister. The Cinnmis.don iheref ore applied to 
the Wakfs Admini tit ration for a huilding that should 
he larger and better adajited to the purpose. This 
reupiest was granted, ami a huilding constructed, in 
ISSfj in the courtyard of the mosque of el-Hakem 
was assigned to the Museum. These jiremises also 
proved insufficient ; a large jiart of the collection was 
necessarily heaped together without selection or order 
for lark of space pind, a cousiderahle numher oftomh- 
stones, hearing inscriptions of undouhted interest., 
could not he conveniently ewhihited. 

The Commission icas convinced of the importance 
of the Alnseum not only in the interests of learning 
hut also for the development of vndust rial art, which 
here may find patterns and models ; and therefore 
thought it a duty to call the attention of His High- 
ness\s (jovernment to the necessity of installing the 

(i)This inforniiition is derived from a report drawn up l)y 
H. K. Franz Pasha, and from notes kindly communicated by 
H. F. Yacoub Artin Pasha. 
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{•ollection in a m&re suit able home » This application 
was most favourahh/ received^ and eventually on the 
2Sth of Decemher 1903 the neiv Museum was opened 
by H, H, the 2 )resent Khedive ; and a permanent 
credit^ granted by the liberality of the government^ 
now assures the extension of the eollection and pro- 
vides a competent staff, 

//. K. Franz Pasha retired in 1887 from active 
service in the Wakfs Administriitiom and for some 
years the Museum had no effective chief or direct 
su])ervision, a result of this a great decline of 

care and attention in the maintenance of the collection 
gave rise to numerous complaints^ which induced the 
Commission at its sitting of the 20th of April 1892,, 
to honour the A uthor In/ entrusting him with the keejr- 
ing and superintendence of the Museum, 

It was his first care to revise the inventory and care-- 
fully to number each object in the ]\Iaseam ; then, 
that the ])ublic might have the beneft of this new 
classi/i cation^ he drew up a short catalogue in manu- 
script, which ivas placed in the galleries for the use 
of visitors. 

Year by year visitors became more numerous,, and 
the A uthor decided that it would be useful to draw 
up a new descri/Mve catalogue^ not con/ined to the 
mere enumeration of the objects exhibited,, but giving 
technical and historical details; so that all who visited 
the Museum might be able to follow the pha.se s 
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fhrouf/h ivJiich Jiave pas.sed the I'arious branches of the 
indnstrial arts represented in the Museum, (^) 

[n this somewhat tedious task much information as 
to the origin of the exhibits was derived from the in- 
rentorg formerh/ drawn up by H, E,^ Franz Pasha, 
The most scrupulous care was taken to see that in- 
scriptiojis were accurately transcribed and correctly 
rendered. The Author would here yylace on record 
the able and willing assistance given him in this im- 
jHyrtant matter by Yusef Kffendi Ahmed, designer in 
the office of the Commission. 

7'he Ahtseum does not yet completely represent all 
branches of Arab art as applied to industry : for 
example arms and armour are wanting ; the textile 
i/fdustry is almost unrepresented ; and work in leather 
is only shown by specimens of bookbinding. It must 
be remembered however that the ^^useum is still only 
at its outset, ami so much has already been accomplish- 
ed that we may expect for it a. brilliant future. 

Larger and better-fitted premises have much 
facilitated the judicious classification of the objects, 
which hare been arranged as follows: 

The three first halls have been devoted to works in 


Catalogue of tlie National Museum of Arab Art, by Max 
Herz Bey, Cairo, 181)5. Translated into English and edited by 
Stanley Lane-Poole, honorary niemlier of the Commission, 
Ijondon, Gilbert and Revington. 
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stone and stucco : in the first a7*e exhibited stones hear- 
ing inscriptio'ns ; in the second^ cnmamental and 
architectural stonework ; in the thirds mosaic and 
plaster, 

llie five following halls are reserved for woodwork, 
which has been classified in the same way. Thus, 
the fourth hall co7itains objects in wood, (diiefiy 
interesting because of their mscriptmi ; the sixth 
contains examples showmg the development of orna- 
mentation ; the seventh and eighth halls contain 
doors, ceilings, and furniture. In this arrangement, 
chronological order has always been kej)t in mind 
so that the progressm^ development of Art may he 
followed in each group. 

Metal objects are exhibited in the ninth and tenth 
halls, pottery in the eleventh and twelfth, Fmally a 
corridor, in which are jfiaced the corner of a 7umm 
from Rosetta and a few mouldings, leads to the two 
last halls, where are to be found textile fabrics, bind- 
ings, and the beautiful . collection of lamps in enamel- 
led glass. 

Advantage has been taken of the oppoyiimity af- 
forded by reediting this catalogue to complete, as far 
as possible, the notices on Arab as applied to 
industry, Paiiicular attention has been paid to the 
inscriptions, (^) which have all been carefully verified, 

(}) M. Max van Berchem in his Corpus wscnptiomm ara- 
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Abj Bey Bahyat^ the Assistant Curator^ has not 
only devoted himself to this difficult duty^ hut has 
also read off a large number of new tes^ts tchich fi’- 
gure uj)on the monuments exhibited, T'he very large 
collection of inscribed stones which are on view in the 
first hall has 'provided him with a large and interest- 
ing field of stmiy. For his valuable cooperation 
the Author desires to thank him in this place. 

Thanks are also due from the Author to Mr, IT. 
Livingston for a number of jyhotographs which have 
sensed in the preparation of the figures inserted in 
the catalogue. 


M, H. 


hlcarxLm Vol. IV has reproduced a considerable number of the 
inscriptions to be found in the Museum, often adding interest- 
ing notices. We have not failed to refer to them whenever 
the opportunity offered. 



INTRODUCTION. 


In its present state, the Museum of Arab art 
cannot claim to do more than offer us interesting 
examples of various branches of industry. The 
samples we possess are not all of equal value, a 
defect which would matter little if we had not to 
note also the gaps which are too frequent in the 
series ; there are some, unfortunately, which extend 
through a whole epoch. 

However we shall endeavour, as we discuss each 
particular branch of art in its special chapter, to 
give as complete an idea as possible of the national 
genius, using not only the specimens which the 
Museum has gathered together, but also the 
buildings which time has spared. 

The artistic temperament of the Arabs is mani- 
fested to us principally by their architecture. The 
marvellous monuments which we may still admire 
are something more than mute witnesses of vanished 
ages ; they reveal to us, that, in a degree never 
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attained by Western nations, the Arabs considered 
architecture the supreme art. 

It may be said that for them the various branches 
of art had no existence apart from architecture ^ 
the painter and the sculptor were content to be 
.servants to the builder. This is the reason that 
enabled architecture to soar so high and to create 
forms of such rare perfection. 

And there is another consideration which impels 
us to a brief study of this architecture : most of the 
objects in the Museum consist of the usual furniture 
and decorations of the mosques, and were originally 
designed to be in intimate harmony with the rest 
of the building to which they belonged, ft is there- 
fore impossible to form an exact idea of their 
artistic value and motive without knowing some- 
thing of the structure and arrangement of the 
edifice for which they were intended. 

• As the great divisions of the history of Arab art 
in Egypt correspond exactly with the i)eriods of its 
political history, we shall take them in chronological 
order, and now proceed to examine theiii in detail. 
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THE FIRST CALIPHS. 


THE OMAIADE DYNASTY. 

THE ABBASIDE DYNASTY. 

A. H. 18-2.56. A. D. 639-870. 

Egypt, conquered in the 18th year of the Hijra Hi‘itory. 
by the .second (Jaliph, played but a secondary part 
in the Arab empire while it was administered by 
governors who represented the Caliphs. This state 
of things lasted for nearly two and a half (Centuries, 
during which more than a hundred different 
governors ruled the country without effecting in it 
any notable progress. 

With the exception of the' illustrious general Architecture. 
Amr ibn el-Aas, who founded the town of Fostut, 
and endowed it with the first mos(|ue known in 
Egypt, we know of no other governor whoso name 
is connected Avith any important building. This 
period, barren with regjird to architecture, includes 
the reigns of the four first Caliphs, all the dyna.sty 
of the Omaiades, whose seat was at Damascus, and 
the dynasty of the Abbasides, who made Bagdad 
the capital of their vast empire. 

Yet from the first the Abbaside princes were 
distinguished by their love of art and science. The 
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founder of this brilliant dynasty (a. d. 762) caused 
the works of many foreign authors to be translated 
into Arabic, and by his example spread a taste for 
study among all classes of Moslem society. Harun 
er-Kashid (a. d. 786), the contemporary of Charhv 
magne, gave a considerable impulse^ to Arab civilisa- 
tion. His liberal and gracious protection not only 
concerned itself with letters and science ; lie 
displayed also an enlightened solicitude for art. 
His keen taste for architecture has become legend- 
ary. His son el-Mamun encourag(Mi intellectual 
studies with the same munificence ; but his tempera- 
ment favoured science rather than art. This prince 
visited Egyiit in a. h. 217 (a. d. 832), and carried 
out the restoration of the Rodah Nilometer, built 
a century before. On it he caused to be engraved 
a (hific inscription which is still to be seen. 

This splendid period has left us little beside 
literary works : of art in general, and architecture 
in particular, no appreciable^ trace remains. This 
gap is greatly to be regretted, as it deprives us of 
the interesting study of an art in its early dawn. 

As monuments are wanting, we )iave to fall back 
upon tradition to discover the sources of Arab art. 
We know that the civilisations of the Romans and 
the Byzantine Greeks shed their rays to the most 
distant regions of the East; and history reveals to 
u^ the important part played by civilised Persia 
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also in forming the intellectual life of the Moslem. 
From these constituents combined with local 
elements the art which was born with the new 
faith took its beginning. 

As in outer nature evolution is a continuous 
process with neither interruption nor sudden change, 
so the human intellect advances only step by step. 
New ideas, however forceful, could not create the 
splendid Moslem civilisation at a stroke: the 
(‘xisting order of things had necessarily to be taken 
as a basis. Former civilisations had scattered every- 
where masterpieces which lay within reach of the 
artists of the young school, and which formed 
particularly favourable soil for the germination of 
the artistic ideas soon to bear such wonderful fruit. 
The constant and close relations which the Moslem 
people maintained with ea^h other enabled the new 
art to keep the same identical character in Asia, 
in Egypt, and in Spain ; for all these countries had 
the same political and social system; (^) so that 
when we examine the scanty remains which have 


(i) Alois Riegl, in the fourth chapter of his “Stilfragen,” 
has an interesting essay on arabesques. He shows that the 
different forms of foliage from which arabesques are produced 
had their origin in antique ornament. In a work by William 
and George Maryais “Les monuments arabes de Tlemcen,” 
Paris, 1903, they prove in an interesting manner that Moorish 
capitals of columns are derived from antique capitals. 
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miched us from this epoch it is but natural that 
we should find a striking resemblance between tlie 
art of Egypt and that of other Moslem countries. 

Unfortunately no edifices remain to give us inform- 
ation on the artistic value of the work of the first 
two centuries ; all indications of it have been buried 
in the earth. Here and there in searching the 
mounds which rise to the south of Cairo^ objects 
which have lain in the tombs since the early 
centuries of the Hijrji. have been found ; and tlius 
have come to light epitaphs in Cufic letters, cut in 
relief or incised on slabs of every shape. The most 
special interest in tliese tombstones centres in the 
few ornaments with which some of them are 
adorned, and which it is easy to see are analogous to 
the designs met with on Coptic (Bgypto-Byzantine) 
monuments C), 


(•) The Museum of Egyptian Antiquities contains valuable 
vestiges of tlie primitive Christian civilisation in Egypt. 

See. Cayet on Egyj)to-Byzantine art, uhicli he considers as 
the original source of Moslem art. But it is impossible to 
admit the theory maintained in his work entitled ‘‘L’art 
arabe,” that Moslem art in almost all its manifestations is 
notliing hut a derivative from Coptic art. 

The civilisation of the Copts wa.s drawn from the Byzantine 
source in the same way as their religion, which hardly differed 
from that of the rest of the Greek empire. If in the begin- 
ning the Moslem genius was inspired by Byzantine works 
of art, and if in Egypt it allowed itself to be influenced by 
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Those tombs also contain a great number o£ 
wooden objects wliose origin is often difficult to 
determine, but which, considered with the tomb- 
stones, supply us with many and valuable records 
for the study of the earliest forms of Arab art. 
We find here the most ancient sx)ecimens of panel- 
ling, sculpture, and inlay. Although these are 
always in a fragmentary condition, it is evident 
that they were simply used to prevent earth from 
entering the tomb. 


Coptic works of art. the results were only transitory. Copti(i 
art was (toatinning its nonual evolution in tlie path tfticed for 
it by preceding ages ; while under the influeneo of new 
aspirations, guided hy laws which broke violently with old 
traditions, the Moslems had to accept the consequences of 
this religions revolution, to submit to jts impulse towards 
other i)aths, in a word, to become a new people. 

The Copts had tlie advantage of tindiiig their route already 
traced : they liad only to follow the direction the luother- 
ciyilisation impressed on Them. 

The Moslems on the contrary, from the earliest moment 
contending with numerous difticulties, at strife with their 
environment, and breaking with the pa.st, suddenly fouml 
themselves in complete isolation, and must have hesitated as 
to the course they should pursue. 

See also on the subject of Coptic civilisation the treatise of 
George Ebers Sinnhildliches, JJie Koptische ein neuc 

(iehlet der tilidrriMhdirn Scitlptur vnd ihre Symhole. 
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THE TULUNIDE DYNASTY. 

A.H. 257-297. A.i). 87O-B04. 

In the year 355 of the Hijra (a. d. 868), Ahmed 
ihn Tiilim, sou of a freed slave of the Caliph of 
Ba<^dad, was appointed governor of Egypt. In the 
following year he declared himself independent, 
asserting that the (Jaliph of Bagdad had spiritual 
power only. 

This event marks the beginning of a new era for 
Egypt: from this time her history is in her own 
hands, and she plays a brilliant ])art in the Moslem 
world. TheTulunide Dynasty produced five sove- 
reigns, and lasted thirty four years. During this 
short period, and particularly in tlie reign of the 
founder of the dynasty, wealth and comfort pre- 
vailed in Egypt, and not only favoured craftsmen, 
hut developed their art. 

A taste for building was soon develoj)ed,an(l the 
capital was enriched with new and magnificent 
quarters. Near Eostat, at Katai, rose splendid 
palaces surrounded by vast gardens. The palace of 
the prince was built with a luxury hitherto unheard 
of, and before it stretched the great square, or 
Midan, wherein were held the marvellous tourna- 
ments then so much in favour. 

But the creative genius of this epoch was not 
restricted to the building of edifices for luxury and 
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pleasure ; establishments of public utility were not 
neglected, for we must note that at Fostat was 
erected the first hos]nhiL Finally Ahmed ibn 
Tulun built on Yashkur Hill, in the centre of the 
new quarter, the beautiful mos<|ue that bears his 
name. 

Built in the year 87() a.d., this mosque was often 
forsaken. By turns closed, repaircnl, reopened, and 
again abandoned, it had to submit to divers fortunes 
and to undergo for a thousand ytKirs the vicissitudes 
which liave characterised the history of Egypt in 
all ages. However, the revolutionary wliirlwinds 
spared it: it still exists today; and, in the parts 
with wliich time has dealt tenderly, it offers to us 
la^cords of inestimable value. Thanks to this build- 
ing, we are able to give an account of the methods 
followed by architects in the third century of the 
Hijra. 

The nios<iue is raised on a rectangular plan. 
A great courtyard, open to the sky, is surrounded 
by pillars supporting arches on which rests the 
wooden ceiling of the cloisters. The long axis of 
the plan is directed eastward towards Mecca; the 
prayer-niche, mUirah^ near which stands the pulpit, 
minl)ai\ is built into the eastern wall. The covered 
cloisters, where the people pray, bear the name 
liwan ; the courtyard itself is called the sahn. 
Originally there stood in the centre of the courtyard 
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a monumental fountain with a jet of water : its 
place is now occupied by a fountain of more modest 
appearance. Outside the mosque, on the opjKisite 
side to the milirah^ rises the minaret, menu rah or 
madnali (0» 

The plan of this mosque, in its essential parts at 
least, is similar to that of the first moscjue built in 
Cairo ; and with trifling differences the same form 
has been followed in building mosques throughout 
the centuries^ even in [)eriods when new models 
were being introduced into Egyx)t. For us the 
greatest interest centres in the actual details of 
construction. 

The masonry is of brick covered with [)laster. 
The great pillars are ornamented at their four 
corners by engaged columns with bases that imitate 
antique pedestals, like those which, taken from old 
monuments, are met with in a larg(‘ number of 
buildings of later })eriods. The capitals are cam- 
paniform, and the ornamental foliage upon them 


(1) Besides the great minaret of hewn stone the mosque 
possessed also two others built at the ends of the wall that 
(contains the mihrdh. Of these two, only the one at the east 
angle still exists ; it is built of brick, and is of very modest 
dimensions. 

The weight of evidence is against the opinion that the great 
minaret dates from the first foundation of the mosciue ; both 
the masonry and the form of the arches in the Irasement 
differentiate it entirely from the rest of the building. 
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suggests the acanthus of antique capitals. This 
short description sufficiently indicates from what 
source the ancient Arab architects in Egypt drew 
their inspiration. 

If more examples are required, we have still to 
point out the bandlets in Greek style ornamenting 
the edges of the arches, the mosaic border in the 
ceiling of the mihrdh^ the columns themselves that 
belong to the mihrdi*j and a crowd of other details 
that are as many proofs in supix)rt of our conten- 
tion (^). 

The majestic mosque built by Ahmed ibn Tulun 
was doubtless not a work created spontaneously in 
all its i)arts. It cannot be believed for a moment 
that this noble structure sprang like Minerva from 
the brain of a sole creator. More probably it is 
the culmination of a normal development having 
its starting point in the necessity to create a new 
art to fill the needs of a new faith. To prove this 
we have unfortunately only the testimony furnished 
by the tombs already mentioned ; but the sculpture 


(1) The inside curve of a few arches still retains its ornamen- 
tation ; it consists of a network of polygons adorned by 
arabesques, all finely incise<l in the plaster. There is no need 
to insist on the inportance of this statement : here in the third 
century of the Hijra are already found the leading principles 
of Arab ornamentation, the intricate design of interlaced poly- 
gons and the arabesque. 
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of the woodwork in them is identical with that of 
the recessed doorways in the mosque of Ahmed ibn 
Tulun. Hence our conclusion is easily draw n. 


THE ABBASIDE CALIPHS 

A.H. 21)2-322. A.D. 905-934. 


THE IKHSHIDIDE DYNASTY 
A.H. 323-362. A.D. 934-972. 

The Tulunide dynasty, which appeared to give 
promise of a long line, died out in thirty four years. 
It was replaced by the Abbaside dynasty, which 
succeeded in reuniting the temporal and the spirit- 
ual power. But its duration was as ephemeral 
as that of the preceding dynasty. Abu Bekr 
Mohammed ibn Tukaj who governed Egypt in the 
name of the Caliph Radi b-illah profited by his 
master’s weakness to render himself lord of this 
country. He declared himself independent in 
A. 1). 935, and took the title of “Ikhshid,” meaning 
‘‘king of kings,” a title borne by the reigning 
princes of Ferghana, of which country he claimed , 
to be a native. 

Under this dynasty the country ceased to enjoy 
the tranquility of which it had had a brief glimpse. 
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A striking historical fact of the period lies in the 
intimate relations maintained hj the Egyptian 
rulers with the courts of Asia, and notably with 
Syria, which continued to throw in its lot with 
Egypt. 

The internal wars and the complications which Architectun 
arose from unsettled policy could not be favourable 
to the progress of art. History makes no mention 
of any architectural work ; and no trace of any 
now remains. 

THE FATIMIDE DYNASTY 
A.H. ;iC2-5r)7. A.D. 97M171. 

In A.i). 972 Egypt was conquered by Muizz ibn History, 
Mansia:. Minzz belonged to a dynasty independent 
of the Abbaside Caliphs ; his kingdom was situated 
in the north of Africa and “extended to the borders 
of Egypt. 

The princes of this dynasty named themselves 
Fatimides because they claimed descent from 
Fatima, daughter of the Propliet. 

The warrior tribe to which the founder of this 
dynasty belonged had come from the western slopes 
of the Atlas mountains and had seized Kairwan ; 
and as early as A. i). 912 an ancestor of Muizz had 
felt himself strong enough to attack Egypt. The 
expedition met with but partial success; but never- 
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theless Alexandria and theFayiim remained in the 
possession of the invader. Sixty years later, Gohar, 
a <i:eneral in the service of Miiizz, directed a new 
eampaif^n against Egypt, and succeeded in taking 
l)Ossession of it in the name of his master. 

Witli the Fatimides a new and quite different 
era opened for Egypt : the spiritual power of the 
Cali])hs fell into the hands of the Fatimides, who, 
being Shiites, (^) had been intensely hated by their 
predecessors. 

Under the two earliest sovereigns of this dynasty 
Egypt found quietude and prosperity. But very 
soon tlie land was again plunged into misery and 
disorder under the second ruler after Mui’zz, 
Hakem b-amr- Allah, whose restless and tyrannical 
disposition constantly provoked revolts against his 
cruel and senseless commands. 

The wise administration of Badr el-Gamali, vizir 
of the Caliph el-Mostansir, brought about a new 
advance in wealth. But this belated prosperity 
proved fleeting ; and the land was agitated by new 
tumults under the last Fatimide Caliphs. 

It was during this period that the first Crusaders 
appeared before Constantinople and seized Jerusa- 
lem, taking it from Egyptian rule. 


(*^) The Shiites (:!f//?//:=partisan) considered Ali, cousin and 
json-in-law of the Propliet, as his lawful successor. 
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The Fatimides while still in their native home Aichitecturc. 
had constructed many monumental buildings ; and 
they continued to show their taste for architecture 
in the conquered country. 

The conquest of Egypt was scarcely completed 
when Gohar, the victorious general, began to found 
a new capital, which received the name of “el- 
Kiihira”, the victorious. It lay immediately to the 
north of Fostat and was surrounded by walls ; in 
its centre arose the palace of the new master. The 
high officials grouped their palaces round the resi- 
dence of the Caliph ; and thus architecture and its 
kindred arts received a new impetus. To day these 
palaces have disappeared ; and on their sites are 
other monuments, now surrounded by modern 
buildings. 

Of this glorious epoch, a. few masterjneces still 
remain. We cite first of all the mosque of el-Azhar, 
the earliest built by the conquewrs, and afterwards 
several times restored. There are also the mosque 
of el-Hakem, now in ruins ; the small mosque of 
el-Azhar, built under the Cajiph Arar b-Ahkam- 
Allah in A. H. 519 (a. d. 1125) ; and, finally, the 
mosque of Telai ibn Rezik, the powerful vizier of 
the last Fatimides. 

The oldest of these mosques, el-Azhar, is, at least 
in its general arrangement, an imitation of the 
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mosque of Ibn Tulun (^), though it exhibits consider- 
able variety in the disposition of its coluinrns and 
pillars. Especially remarkable are the arches, of 
a form usually described as Persian ; this appears 
to be an innovation introduced by the Fatimides, 
though the brick arch of the Copts desiadbes the 
same curve, or nearly so. We have mentioned the 
Persians as well as the Copts, as the possible source 
of this new form. Historical documents prove th(^ 
close relations which prevailed between the Persians 
and the Fatimides, both Shiites: while the Fatimide 
tolerance of the Copts, their (Jhristian fellow- 
citizens, is manifested openly in many of their 
buildings (•). 

The form of arch referred to in el-Azhar is re- 
peated in the other Fatimide buildings wo hav(‘ 
named. In the mos(jue of el-Hakem only do we find 
the pointed arch as em|)loyed in the mosque of Ibn 
Tulun. Though more than a century s(^parates 
these two mosques, many other points of resembl- 


(0 These reinnrks refer to the ancient nucleus of the 
structure, for el-Azhar as it exists to-day is an agjglomeration 
of mosques of dilferent periods. 

(■-) See the panels of the ancient wooden prayer-niche from 
el-Azhar and the double doors from el Hakem, still preserved 
in the Museum ; also the stucco ornamentation of el-AzIiar {ind 
el-Akmar, and the wooden panels of el-Azhjir, all of which are 
manifestly influenced by native Coptic art. 
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ance may be noted, so that they may be considered 
as related to each other, althou;[)h there is much 
greater freedom in the composition of the orna- 
ments of the mosque of el-Hakem. Two points 
common to both are the engaged columns and the 
inscriptions forming friezes. Their relationship 
appears no less in their decoration ; the ornamenta- 
tion of the ceiling in the recessed doorways of IVm 
Tulun closely resembles that of the wooden tie- 
beams that join the pillars of el-Hakem, or tliat of 
the famous door of the latter mosque, exhibit No. 2 
in the Fourth Hall. 

The mosque of el-Akmar, built about a hundred 
and twenty years later than el-Hakem, possesses 
an interest which is uni(pie ; it is the only mosque 
of the Fatimide period which has preserved to us 
an example of a facade corresponding with the 
general arrangement of the edifice. Until this 
time little attention api)ears to have been x>aid to 
the faqade ; we can mention none which deserve 
the name. El-Akmar is therefore aprticious legacy 
of this interesting period, for there is j>i"obably no 
other building which could give us a comxdete idea 
of the way in which faqades were created. It must 
be confessed that the long low walls which enclosed 
the mosques of earlier date were unpromising 
objects from which to form a faqade. 

It would seem that this new departure was fa- 
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voured by the modest size of el-Akmar. Two sides 
are visible, the western containino- quite a crowd 
of architectural details. The first glance shows 
that the use of the niche is the essential principle 
adopted to beautify the outside of the edifice. 
There is first the great doorway in the centre of 
the fa(;ade ; its arched roof is channelled by flutings 
imitated from the classic shell-form ; its centre is 
pierced by a beautiful rose-window made up of 
ornaments and inscriptions, with the foliage bor- 
dering the rose-window cut with curious clearness. 
The doorway is flunked by two small niches. These 
three recesses are l)uilt into a projection which 
forms the front plan of the fa(j*ade; behind it extend 
the two wings which are also adorned by niches ; 
smaller niches occupy the upper part of the walls. 

Among the different forms which ornament the 
openings of the niches tire to be seen ‘^staIactites/’ 
which to the best of my knowledge are the earliest 
example of the kind in Moslem architecture in 
Egypt. Their most striking form occurs at the 
cut-off angle at the corners of the fa(;ade where the 
transition is effected by the help of a system of 
rows of stalactites laid one above the other. 


(») One wing is masked by a dwelling-liouKe ; but the part 
of it which is visible removes any doubt of its similarity with 
the exposed wing. 
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The means emjiloyed to decorate the facade of 
this mosque were therefore iiiclies or i*ecesses ; by 
and })y in similar niches were inserted windows, 
arran.i>’ed in several rows. This method was not 
lon.u* in liein^’ adopted, and resulted in solving' the 
most complicated ])roblems of this nature. 

The ornamental inscri|)tions of el-Akmar aia^ not 
important. There is a (Tific* inserijition en- 
riched by arabescpics bordering the arches of the 
(‘ourtvard ; it is cut into the plaster which covers 
the int(‘rior, hewn stone having been employt'd 
only for the outside. This ornauKmtation shows a 
notable inprov(nnent on tliat of the mosipie of cIt 
H akem, where the arabesques of the frieze are 
plain ; h(u*e they develop into a wealth of cliarac- 
teristic detail. 

This iniprov(‘ment becomes still more pronounced 
in the adornment of the mos(|ue of TelaV, already 
mentioned, where the ornamentation produces on 
th(^ eye the effect of real filigree. It may confi- 
dently be asserted that in this mosipie the arabesques 
attain a degree of development which was maintain- 
(h 1 during several centuries ; their beauty yeilds in 
no way to the decorative triumphs of later years. 

To complete the list of monuments belonging to 
the Fatimide period we have yet to mention the 
three gates of (dairo, still standing. They are the 
Bab el-Fetuh ( Gate of Conquest ), Bfd) en-Nasr 
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((late ot' Victory), and Bah Zueila (ii 

a tril)(‘ whicli came into E^y]^t under tlie Fatimi(ies). 
Bein^’ nulitarv works they are essentially different 
From the models we are here consider) no*, and to 
<!(‘scril)(‘ them would nec<vssitate too ^reat a devia- 
tion from the limits we have laid down. 

Th(‘ builders of tliese famous gates were, accord- 
ing to the historian el-Makrizi, three hi'others, all 
architects, who were invited to Caii'o by Badr el- 
(lamali, th(‘ faithful vizir of the Caliph el-Mos- 
tanser : on tln^ other hand, another historian attri- 
butes the gates to a (Joi>ti(^ ])ri(‘st. They date from 
the fifth century of the Hijra, about 1091 A. D. 

DYNASTY OF THE AYUBIDE SULTANS 
A. II. 5i;7-G48. A. I). 1171-1250. 

Th(‘ last Fatimide ( ’alijdis were inemly puppets 
in the hands of their vizirs, and had but a shadow 
of authority. Incessant struggles for povvei' wen^ 
carried on by turl)ulent and ambitious ministers 
who did not scruple to rid themselves of the sove- 
' reign by assassination. Thes(‘ rivalries led finally 
to the extinction of the dynasty. 

Egypt and Syria soon had a mwv master in the 
Kurd Yusef, son of Nigm ed-Din Ayub, well known 
under the name of Saladin (Sahih ed-Din). He 
and his successors were the first to bear the title 
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of ‘‘Sultun” in E^jypt ; but their reigns were dis- 
turl)ed l)y memorable struggies at home and abroad. 
Terrible liatreds and rivalries set Moslems at strife^ 
with one another ; but the e[)oeh is famed befon^ 
all for th(‘ sanguinary (Crusades where Moslem 
battled with (Jhristian. 

(diristian Europe j)onr(Ml into tli(^ East to wrest 
the Holy Land from Moslem rule ; Imt tli(‘ only 
enduring' result was the establishment of closer 
relations between tlie East and.tbe West. 

These relations exercised an undoubted influ- 
ence on Arab architecture ; not manifested at a 
single sti’oke, it is true, nor everywhere. , It was 
in Syria that it was felt earliest. The (hmsaders 
arrived ]>rovided with all they nvjuired to create a 
(hristian nation ; the object of many waste setth^ 
definitedv in the country which thev meant to 
comiiier. Howevc'r short their stay in provinc(S 
town, or village, it w^as markc^d hy the construction 
of churches, which their emnnies, jis soon as victory 
favoured them, converted into mosq lies, d eriisalem 
remain(‘d (‘ighty-eight years in th(‘ hands of the 
(hmsaders; it was Saladin who dislodged them in 
A. I). 11(S7. The buildings erected in accordance^ 
w ith Western taste could now be studied by Eastern 
architects, who without servile imitation, never- 
theless did not hesitate to appreciate th(^ new style 
and to make use of its special characteristics when- 
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ever they seemed capable of liarmonisin»- with Aral) 
architecture. 

Saladin, the founder of tlie dynasty, a waiTioi- 
befoiN' ev(‘rything, favoured military architecture 
No lonoer contentcul with the palace of the Fati- 
mides, Ik' had a new' residence built on one of th(‘ 
summits of the Mokattam, under the supervision 
of his faithful vi/itu- Baba ed-I)in Karakush. This 
is tlie pr(‘sent citadel, calbnl liy the Arabs the Ka- 
lat el-Gabal (the fortress of the mountain). Saladin 
also built a wall round a large ])art of the city : but 
bis idea of (mclosing a wider site could only be 
partly realised. A great deal of the material for all 
thes(^ im])()rtant works was furnished by th(‘ small 
pyramid of (lizeh. 

Much wus done for buildings of public utility : 
whih^ for religious (‘dilices arrangements werc^ 
adopted which a])])(‘ar to have been dictatt*d by 
<H)nsid(‘rations of public order. It must not 1>(‘ 
forgotten that theFatimide dynasty was Shiite, and 
the mwv dynasty found dogmas held in Egyjd 
differing from thoS(* acc(‘pt(‘d by the mass of th(‘ 
Prophet’s folio W'ers. 

With th(* object of reviving in th(‘ country the 
orthodox faith, the Ayubides (rreuted numerous 
colleges, ;;aa//'u.s\su, in wdiich were taught the four 
<loctrines, nuizhalf^ of th(‘ Moslem faith (V). The 
(1) 'Dio first madraxm founded in Egypt wus the Nasri».*li, 
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plan of tliese colIe^-os consisted of a great square 
courtyard with a vaulted chapel on each side, an 
arrangement which gave tla^ structure a cruciform 
appearance. As in the mosques, the courtyard 
took the name of'^'u/m and the four cloisters tiuit 
of liwirtt. (/) The building was set towards Mecca, 
and always contained a prayer-niche. It is easy io 
see that the college was made up of th(‘ same ele- 
ments as tlH‘ mos(pie. Indeed, later on tliere was 
no popular distinction between college, niadntssa 
and mos(jue, inuMfecL C) Tlie cruciform arrange- 
ment maintained itself side by side withtlie (‘arlier 
cloistered form, and was i>referred for mos(]ues of 
small siz(‘. 

We sliall now ])roceed to examine more closely 
a few of the buildings of this period. The oldest 
is the mos(iue of Sultan el-Kaniel, built h. 622 


situated near t)ie inosciue of Ainr. Hero were tauglit the 
doctrines of tlif; liiiam <‘sl)-Sliafai. (El-Makrizi, Vol. TI p. 3Ga). 

In tlie luadn/ssa of Sultan Saleh Nigni ed-Diu chairs for tin; 
four orthodox d(*ctriiies were instituted for the tirsttiine. 
(Idem vol. J1 p. ^71). 

See also on the madraj^st/ the Corpus of Max van Hei’clieni. 
page 2r>l (d pa. s.s( in. 

(t) In historical works the word is written Oljl=:lw;in. By 
the cleaving of the article J1 = el, the word has become Ol^J 
liwiln, the name which is still in common use. 

(-) At the presrmt time every religious editice. whatevaa* its 
purpose, is called gama. by the people. 
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( A.!>. 1224). This mosque is now a min; the orio'inal 
])lan may still he reco«‘nisecl, but nothin o- remains 
of all tliat so strongly impressi'd those wlr> visitetl 
it in the middle of the last century. The last 
vestiges of the rich decoratioiis that had l)e(‘n 
lavished upon it were collected for tlu^ Arab 
Musruim, and are now exhibited in the Third Hall. 
These ornaments are the eomplemeiit of those found 
in the mosque of Saleh Talai, to which they have 
much affinity. 

The colleges built eighteen years later by Sultim 
Saleh Nigm ed-Din contain inon* charac'teristic 
details. These nuidm.^sa ar(‘two edifices separated 
by a passage which is readied by passing beneatli 
the minaret. The facade shows tlu^ same concep- 
tion as the Fiitimide mosijue of el-Akmar ; a system 
of decoration by shallow nich('s, brought back to 
the plane of the walls by corners hidden under a 
sm’i(*s of stalactites. In this mosipK* stalaidites 
servcal also to ornament otluu’ parts ; an admirable 
ajiplieation of them ma} la* sr‘en in tlu* decoration 
of tlie niche on the minaret. ( ^) 

P)esides the adornment already m(*ntioned, there 
are also to be remarked the ind(*nted borders and 


( 1 ) 111 tlic upper part of tlie minaret theiv f'xist also a. ^reat 
numher of stnlaetites, but these are not jiart of the original 
structure : they luive been adfh?d during a restondion. 
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other designs whieli afterwards sei*ved as models 
for the decoration of other (‘difices. A notahh* 
I)rogr(‘ss is (embodied in the manner in wliich tlie 
dome is eonm^cted witli its base. In the mos(|iieof 
el-Hakein (aicli overhanging angle is filled })y 
a single niclie ; in the tomb of >Siilhin Saleh it is 
masked by a series of niches. The dome of th(‘ 
tomb of Imam esh ShafaY, of almost eontcMiiporary 
date, is treatcnl in the same manner. 

Th(*re are distinct traces of western inflii(‘nc(\ in 
the tomb of this Snltan, built seven years later than 
the ; it stands on the nortli sid(^ of tlu* 

nuidm.^sa, to which it is joined by an opening 
contrived in tlie wall of tlie w(vstern Ihmit, Tlu* 
facad(^ of th(‘ tomb, in its main lines at least, is 
conceived in the same manner as the facadt^ of th(‘ 
two colleges. The mosteiirious detail occurs in th(‘ 
massive proj(‘cting corni(^e or entablature whi(*h 
swe(‘j)S out from the wall in a (ioncave gorge adorn- 
ed by leav(‘s with curved-l)ack ends. There can be 
no hesitation in recognising this as a design 
borrowed from the west ;and that it is so is further 
proved by a false application whore the gorge is 
carried round the doorway so as to enfold it, accord- 
ing to tlie Arab formula, thus distorting the leav(‘s 
into a ])osition that is anytliing but natural. 

In this building is introduced an innovation 
which is henceforth UvSually followed ; it is the ad- 
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(litioii o£ the tomb o£ the foniKhM*, snnnountetl by 
a cupola, which is the characteristic si^nof a tomb. 

In tlie art of wood carving we note a much greater 
rlelicacy of workmanship than is to l)e found in the 
Fatiinide mosques. Large and bold designs are 
here replaced by miniature arabes«|ue. It is un- 
fortunate that the two systems are so widely 
separated. From the sculptiire<l Ixniins which alone 
remain of the woodwork dating from tlu‘ founda- 
tion of tlie m()S(|ue of Saleh Talai we pass at a 
bound to th(‘ doors of the two toml>s we have men- 
tioned. Th(' mosqii(‘ of Talai* was built in A. D, 
lldO; the door of the tomb of Iirrain el-Shafai' 
dates from a. i>. 1211. Half a c(‘ntiiry separates 
these two specimens of ornanuMitation. From this 
period the art of working in wood sliows rapid d(‘- 
velopinent, and in a short time reaclies a high 
degree of j)erfection. 

There is one more £eatur(‘ of the tomb of 
Sultan Srdeli which deserves mention : that is the 
marble panelling which adorns the interior. The 
simplicity of its design is in striking contrast with 
the profuse' ornanumtation met with onh' twenty 
years later. 
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REIGNS OF THE MAMLUKE SULTANS. 

1. TURKOMAN or BAHARIDE 
A.H. (548-784, A.D. 1250-1882. 

Tho Manilukos woro slaves in the various 

markets of Georgia, Miniirelia, and the (Caucasus, 
from whence tliey were brought to E^ypt to hv 
sold to people of hi^li rank, who trained them to 
arms and embodied them in private guards. But 
in this capacity tliey wer(‘ not always faithful ; the 
last Ayuhide Sultan, for instance, was slain by one 
of his slav(‘S, who seiz(Ml the throne. 

Having no hereditary right, and no authority 
save that ileriviMl from their [lersonal valour and 
especially from the lielp of those Mamlukes who 
were faithful to them,, these new Sultans were 
exposed to nn'rciless vicissitudes whenever that 
help failed them. It could not be otherwise, when 
every soldier could with good reason consider 
himself^as having an equal title to that of his chief, 
and like him could expect to rule when opportunity 
favoured his ambition. That is why all this period 
of Mainluke rule was but a long series of broils, 
internal wars, and palace revolutions ; it is one of 
the stormiest periods in the history of Egypt. 

Among these Sultans, a f(wv were distinguished 
by their intelligence and activit}'. Om^ of thes<‘ 


Uistd 
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WMS Beyhars el-Bundiikdari, A. D. 12()0-1277, wlio 
siiccossfully opposed the Orusaders, and .uiive E.uy})t 
sonn‘ measure of prosperity. 

Kalaiin, A. i). 1279-12W, was also a remarkable^ 
soverei.un : he was the only Mainliike Sultan who 
sneeeeded in fonndin/i* a dynasty. He took the 
name of el-Manshr (made to conquer), to which lie 
l)r(‘ti\ed the name el-Elti (derived from tlie word 
('h\ a thousand), it is said, because lie had lieen 
purchased for a thousand ])ieces of ^old ! Kalafni 
was worthy to rule : his victorious arms suceeed(‘d 
in ])res(n’vin; 4 * E^ypt from the devastating)’ scour;^e 
of Tartar invasion. A remarkalde fact in his reign 
was the establisliment of peaceful relations with 
^>pain : in a.h. ()S9 (a.d. 12tK)), Aljilionso of A ragon 
s(*nt to Kalaun an embassy from wliicli rt‘sulted an 
advantageous treaty uniting botli nations. Thesi^ 
I’elations necessai'ily exercised great influenee on 
art, without however benefiting ai'chitecturi^, whicli 
at first appeared to waver between opposing styles; 
so tliat the buildings of the jieriod iiresent profiiund 
div ergencies. But in the following reign we see 
the aid of architecture assume jirecision, acquire a 
definite character, and undergo in fact a sort of 
crystallisation. Never before, or after, tlie time of 
Sultan Mohammed en-Naser, son of Kalaun, did 
the art of architecture tak<* so high a flight. Never 
do w(‘ find such v ariety, or such a great industrial 
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development, as under the rule of this prince. 
His rei^n, so fruitful in art, lasted exactly forty- 
four years. 

l)urin;o- the early years of Baliaride riih^ there 
\vf‘re introduced artistic forms and ehunents of 
otlier origin tlian Egyptian. The mouldings to he 
seen on the ^reat mos(|ue of ed-l)aher (built by 
fSultan Beybars in 12tU)), and the system of facades 
adopted 1)}^ Kalaiin, have a strikingly forei.iin ai>- 
pearance. Tlien* is nothing that can better sliow 
tlie freedom of choice then reigning in arcliit(*ctnr(‘ 
than the following fact.— When Mohammed en- 
Naser built the monument to which lie gave Ins 
name, (() Ik' used lor the portal a Gothic [lorch 
taken by his lirother from a church at Acndn 129J, 
and carricnl in sections to Cairo as a glorious tro])hy. 
It is necessary liowevoi- to observe that this is a 
very rare case of the adoption of a foreign form 
without some preliminary assimilation, and that 
such an (\\ce])tion could not greatly influenca^ the 
regula r < levelojimen t of Arab art. I f Syria, (fo\'ere<l 
with Christian buildings by the Crusaders, could 
impose new architectural forms oir surrounding 
(‘ountries, Egy]>t received them greatly modified, 
and i-eadily bent them to the requirements of th(‘ 
national genius. 


Aivhi’ 


(^) A Ji)os(nie in the Nahliasin quarter. 
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It was necessary to raise a rampart against the 
threatened invasion of a thousand and one incon^ 
unions forms of arcliitectiire. Tht^ lonu' reiu’n of 
Moliamined en-Naser lent itself admirably to the 
work of selection, and the result was necessarily 
tlif^ purification of tlie nati^e style. It was a time 
of work and ])eace. Tlie sovereign himself set the 
examj)le by endowino* Cairo Avith a colic, ue to which 
he joined his tomb, and by a u'rcat mosque con- 
structed in the (Citadel. He finished in addition the 
complex buildinu' called the Maristan, which his- 
Father had beo'un. 

The members of the royal family and the ureat 
officers of state imitated the soyereiun’s maonifi- 
cence. The feverish activity of this Fertile period 
liad the hapj)iest effect in th(‘ domain of art. The 
indecision and hesitatioiu of i)recediuu' centuries 
U'ave place to u’reat distinctness of conception. In 
spite of the u’rcat variety whicli results from an 
incomparable wealth of form and com])Osition, unity 
of conception stands out boldly, blendinu all into 
a style of rarest lieaut}'. 

The manner in wdiich the fayades are planned 
shows a rational and progressive development of 
elements bequeathed by preceding periods. Large 
surfaces are furrowed at intervals by a system of 
lofty shallow' niches forming on the w'alls an 
arrangement of recesses in which are inserted 
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windows in double rows. Each niche ends in a 
liorizontal cornice formed by several beds of sta- 
lactites. The doorway is modelled on the same 
principle, except that in this cas(vthe niche is much 
larger and deeper. The consequence of this ar- 
rangement is to give a much richer and ampler 
developnicmt to the use of stalactites. 

The faf;ades show excellent workmanship ; they 
are built of hewn stone usually in two colours in 
alternate stripes. They are further embellished by 
the use of marble, black and white, artistically 
intermingled in the stones forming the relieving 
arches over doors and windows. Borders and 
interlacings are also made of this material, and 
doorways entirely built of black and white marble 
ar(‘ not rare. A long inscriptional frieze unrolls 
itscdf at the toj) of the fa^;ade, which is crowned by 
a moulding in the form of battlements. 

In the interior of the cloistered mosques the 
pillars are henceforward almost exclusively formed 
of marble columns derived, as in many previous 
instances, from ancient ruins. To attain a height in 
accordance with the dimensions of the building,the 
arches are made to spring from some distance above 
the capitals. The roof is usually of wood, magnifi- 
cently carved and gilded. A mosaic wainscot covers 
the walls to the height of several metres; the floors 
are j)aved with similar mosaics of equal beauty. 
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Everything- is in aJniirable liarnioiiy. The rich 
effect of the whoh^ is further enhanced by the 
pulpit, and the reading- desk, kurd el-kalif, 

adorned witli paintin<>- and inlaid work, and by the 
sjdendid bronze lanterns and the lam|).s of enamel- 
led j^lass. 

What has been said of the mosque applies etjually 
to other building's. 1 1 is unfortunate that no edifice 
of this date exists comjilete ; but the parts whicli 
are left permit us to reconstitute the wliole, and 
are sufficient to convince us of the sjdendour of all 
constructions of this i)eriod. 

11. CntCASSIAN OR BURGIUE. 

A.H. 78^-923, a.]).1382-1o17. 

The accession of the Oircassian Mamlukes 
ehan^'iMl nothing- l)ut theiaiceof rulers; the country 
had no r(‘st from the constant }>aiace intri^iH^s and 
rivalries. IFith the exce})tion of a few enero'etic 
or well-disposed sovereio'us, the ruhu's generally 
cared very little for the interests of tlie ])eop!e ; all 
their efforts were directed to retaining, even at the 
cost of crime, the power tliey had seized. 

The Circassian Mamlukes, who governed Egypt 
and Syria for a century and a half, were of Siberian 
origin. They were called Burgide because they 
were principally occupied by their masters in the 
defence of fortresses, in Arabic “/mny ”. 
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Amon^’ the tew who did "ood service to tlieir 
country was the Sultan ez-Zaher Barkiik, the first 
of these Sultans ; he saved the land from Tartar 
invasion, and endowed it with niiinerous buildinos. 
Then there was the Sultan el-Muaiad, the protector 
of learning’, a feature of his character whicli pro- 
cured him the title of “sheikh”, or doctor: he was 
the builder of some remarkable edifices. Later 
came Barsbay, who reig-ned , peaceably for sixteen 
years,, and devoted himself entirely to the welfare 
of his peo];)le. 

After tlumi came a troublous time which threaten- 
ed the very existence of Egypt. This was when 
tlie Ottoman Turks overthrew the Christian empire 
of Constantinoiile and invaded the surrounding 
countries ; th(‘ir progress terrified the Sultan of 
Eg}'pt, el-Malek (d-Ashraf Kaitbay. His fears 
were only too well founded, for within a very few 
years of his death the Ottomans w(ut able to carry 
into (‘xecutioii their long cherished project and 
estahlish their rule on the banks of the Nile. 
After a short l)ut desperate struggle Egypt lost h(‘r 
inde])endence and became a province of Turkey 
( 1517 ). 

As the accession of the Ciixmssian Mamlukes 
brought about no serious cliange in tlie condition 
of the people, so nothing in the new regime opposed 
the regular development of the arts* The only fact 
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worthy of mention is that after the change of rulers 
the cruciform plan was adopted for all i-eligious 
edifices ; the cloistered plan becomin<>' extremely 
rare. Tn the course of centuries CJairo had become 
possessed of a large number of mos(pies, and the 
cruciform plan adapted itself more conveniently to 
smaller buildings. It was i)robably because mosques 
had {)ecome so plentiful that the new ones built 
towards the end of the fourteenth century and 
afterwards were made niu(‘h smaller, Tliis reduc- 
tion or size had one advantage, as it allowed tlie 
courtyard to be covered. 

On the other hand, very ingenious combinations 
were now required from the architect l)y the 
necessity of following the alignment of th(^ streets 
in a town already much developed, and of providing 
for the many additions to the main building, ar- 
ranged to sup])ly various needs. Among these 
additions were public*, fountains, sehtlsj and small 
schools, hfUdhs^ which almost always formed i)arts 
of mostjues in the Circassian period, and were 
constructed by j)reference in the most i)rominent 
angles of the building. The earliest mos(iue to 
show this particular arrangement was that of the 
Emir Ga’i el-Yusefi, (Baharide). 

The tomb itself now' became the object of the 
architect’s special attention. No longer relegated 
to some out-of-the-way corner of the mosque, as in 
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Baharide times, it became the principal feature, 
even when the moscjue adjoining was a building of 
great importance. Towards the end of the fifteenth 
century the Fatimide fashion again came in ; and 
the tomb, with its dome of less or greater elegance, 
constituted a monument complete in itself. 

The greatest changes in the art of construction, 
under the Circassian sultans, were brought about 
by the increased use of hewn stone, now employed 
even in building the interior walls. The stone was 
covered with sculptured ornaments, each of which 
is worthy of study. A great part of the surface, 
both in the fai^ade and in the interior, was com- 
pletely veiled with arabes(|ues, interlacings, and 
inscriptions. Cufic writing had long been replaced 
by round letters; but the former is so superior as a 
means of ornamentation Jbhat its use was often 
revived. 

Domestic architecture, so far as existing remains 
enable us to form an ojanion, was in no wise inferior 
to that of mosques and colleges. The palaces were 
sumptuous ; all that the most refined taste and 
delicate skill could do was freely psed in theit 
•decoration. Private houses were bright and attract- 
ive. On the side of the courtyard facing north 
was placed the maFad,a roof ed terrace, or vorandah, 
elevated a few feet above the courtyard, from 
which it was separated by a series of arches ; this 
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was tli€^ £[ivoiirite place for the recej)tion of visitorf^ 
hy the master of the house. Within was a lara-e 
/aa, or hall, which ^Lcave access to other roomsw 
This kaa was wide and lofty; its walls were de- 
corated with mosaics, and its ceilino' was ])rofusely 
carved and .u’ilded. The mashrahieh trellises of 
turned wood allow(Mi a softened light to filter 
through and made the hall a cool and ])leasant 
shelter from the fierceness of the summer heat. 

Se(ailar architecture included also the wakala 
(caravanserai and store rooms) and the jaiblic 
fountains, of which many admirable si)ecimens still 
remain. 

This final stage of Egyptian national art is 
characterised by tlie (;ar(» bestowed upon external 
decoration. The first effort in this direction under 
Fatiinide rule has already been mentioned; but the 
innovation had not hnl to many important resiilts 
in sucoeeding centuries. The intentional neglect 
of the exterior of their buildings is a striking 
feature of Arab architecture. External decoration 
in the most celebra ted monuments of pre-Mamluke 
times was usually only applied to the doorway, th<' 
minaret, or some other accessory. But in the 
Circassian ]»eriod the architect took sj^ecial delight 
in i)roducing works liarmonious in all their extea’ual 
aspects; so that the buildings with which this period 
has enriched the country display a perfection of 
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unity and detail which we are accustomed to exjject 
in all architectural masterpieces. 

EGYPT AS A TURKISH PROVINOE. 

The battle of Mar;^' Dabek decided thf‘ fate of 
E^iiypt. The conquering Turks acquired this rich 
country, which became definitely a part of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

The fear of losing such a magnificent ])rovine(^ 
led the Turks to administer it by a comjdieated 
system which brought into office both native ])rinces 
and Turkish functionaries. These antagonistic 
elements wCre included to counterbalance each 
other, and' to allow neither to obtain marked 
predominance. A Pasha, sent from Constantinoi>le 
and appointed governor f()r a year, represented the 
sovereign and administered the country in his 
name. The a])j)ointment of each Pasha was very 
soon made to extend over a period of several years, 
blit no one remained long enough in power to do 
mueh useful work. Thus but a very restricted 
iiumlier of governors left any worthy traces of- their 
administration; and Suliman Pasha and Senan 
Pasha alone are recorded iii history as contributing 
effectively to the welfare of the country. 

The form of government thus installed failed to 
give the results anticipated. Seventy years after 
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tlie )-eorganisatioii ot* Egypt, armed revolts reap- 
peared ; and half a century later the turbulent Beys 
who surrounded the Pasha were able to dictate 
their terms and enforce their will. Towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, the militant element 
had acquired such power that the Pasha nominated 
b>^ ( Vmstantinople could not take u]) his appoint- 
ment in Cairo without the approval of the Beys, 
vsdio did not hesitate to resist even the Sultan 
himsidf ; they grou])ed themselves round the sheikh 
el-balad, the real master of the country, and held 
the court of Constantinople in check. 

\Vli(*n once all o})])Osition on the ])art of the 
Pasha had been broken, the Beys renewed their 
ancient rivalries ; each worked for his own hand 
and (‘xcited disturbances in order to seize ujuin the 
power. This period of desolating civil wars, of 
miser>^ and of oppression is the saddest which the 
history of Egypt has to record. 

Ali Bey ventured further than his rivals. This 
pi'ince, whom history surngmes the (Treat, entered 
into direct diplomatic relations with the European 
powers to secure for himself the title of independent 
sovereign in a freed Egyi)t ; but the attempt was 
wrecked by his premature death. After this there 
is nothing to record but civil wars carried on by 
the Beys in- an unworthy scramble for personal 
advanhige. 
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Towai’ds the end of the eighteenth century Murad 
Bey and Ibrahim Bey dared so far as to hold to 
ransom European merchants, whose r(‘])eated com- 
])laints drew the attention of Europe to the condi tion 
of this unfortunate country. 

Such was the situation when on the 1st of J uly 
1798, (17 Moharrem 121d), the fleet of Napoleon 
Bonaparte cast anchor before Alexandria. 

With this period of Turkish rule Egyi)t ceased Areiiitrctuir. 
to be a great centre, and its cajutal becanu' merely 
a Turkish provincial city. 1 n former times | u’ogress 
had never been seriously hindered by disorders 
that were passing and intermittent, and so we have 
been able to record a continuous advance in archi- 
tecture and the arts. But when Egy])t was reduced 
to the condition of a province, the display of genius 
ceased. The Sultans of , (Constantinople had no 
interest in favouring the expansion of art in this 
country. In fact tliere exist in Egypt extremely 
Few buildings connected with the names of Turkish 
Sultans: and these few buildings are far below the 
artistic level of those left by th(' Burgidi^ and 
Baharide Mamelukes. 

The only architectural innovation introduced \)y 
the Turks was in the form of their mosques, a form 
that they had themselves borrowed from the 
churches of ancient Byzantium. The mosque adjoin- 
ing the tomb of Saria el-Gabal, built in the (dtadel 
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ten years after the coii(|uest of tlie country, was the 
first ill which the architect drew liis inspiration 
from these Christian models. Then came the ^reat 
nu)S(jue of Senan Pasha at Biilak, built a. H. 979 
(a. J). 1571), and tliat of princess Malika Safia, 
erected in A. H. 1019 (a.d. 1610). 

The most striking ])oint in the new arrangement 
consistiMl in the use of the cupola, a radical de- 
])artiire from tradition. The cujiolanow became the 
|)rinci|)al feature of the mos(iue: it occupied its 
centre, and conserpiently ceased to mark the 
mausoleum exclusively. 

Occasionally mosques were still constructed after 
the ancient modcds, but in very limited number, 
and in thes(‘ cases vverc^ in\'ariably founded ])y 
native* Egyptians. It would seem as if the bitter 
strife between Beys amj Pasha, Egy])tian and Turk, 
found an eclio even in religious institutions. 

New mos(jues, too, were rare ; men })ref erred to 
build monuments of less imjxirtance, such as foun- 
tains, small schools, dervish convents, caravanserais, 
etc. Fountain and school (sebil-kuttabs) no longer 
were subordinate ])arts of some great foundation, but 
were usually completely inde))endent constructions. 

An important innovation consisted in the use of 
tiles to wainscot internal walls. 

Ornament had declined : never again are to be 
Found the rich decorations of the time of Kaitbay* 
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The buildiii^c?^ reared , under the new domination 
wore si mid e and unostentatious, refloctin^^ a spirit 
of economy that contrasted but too strongly with 
the sjdendours of past ages. The number of con- 
structions that bear any trac<^ of ])ast artistic 
traditions is very limited ; a few may be found 
dating from the first century of Ottoman occupation, 
as for examide the sebil-kiittab, Iniilt by the 
governor Khosro pasha in the Nahhasin Street. 
But as time went on, art became poorer and ])Oorei\ 
Doubtless this ])overty of art arose from the fact 
that while the foreign architect desjyised lCg\’^ptian 
models, the native artist cared nothing for foreign 
ornament, so incompatible with his tastes, liis 
customs and traditions ; and probably the material 
poverty into v hicli the country had fallen was a 
contributing cause also. But it can still be recog- 
nised that Arab art prevailed. 

There were also buildings of mixed styles where 
Arab and Turkish avt combined to ])i*odiice work 
having some cdaiin to beauty. One example ma>' 
1)0 found in the seh'tl of Kihya Abd er-Hahman 
built in A. H. 1157 (a.d. 1744). This is a pretty 
little building of three facades at the junction of 
the Nahhasin and Gamalieh Streets. On the 
ground door is the fountain o[)ening on the street, 
by three large gratings : the school occupies the 
upper storey. The bronze gratings, tlu^ sculptures 
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with design.^ from natiir(% the facing boards, and 
the ornamented slal) supported on brackets, are 
evidences of foreign inflnenee; but all the peculiar 
spirit of the Iniilding* comes to it from forms 
borro\v(Ml from the juirest Arab style. Two other 
.s'c/v/Zn, })earing the names of Sultan Mahmud and 
Sultan Mustafa, and dating from the same period, 
cannot compared with that of Abd er-Hahman. 
In tliese some Arab design is to bo found, but, in 
their general charact(‘r, the edifices are far below 
similar monuments of the finest period. While 
Oriental tiles cover the inner walls of the sehU, of 
Abd (e-Hahman, tliose that decorate the interior of 
the of Sultan Mustafa are Dutch! There is 
also some odd decoration in the jambs of the 
windows, and altogether Euroi)ean influence is 
much too apparent. 

Thes(‘ remarks have brought us to the threshold 
of the last century, in whicli Egypt regained its 
auipnomy We do not propose here to enter upon 
recent history, but w(' cannot close this lu’ief sketch 
without paying a well-des(‘rvcd tribute to the illus- 
trious founder of the j)resent dynasty. His memory 
will always be bound up with his great endeavour 
to raise his country to the lieight of all requirements 
of modern civilisation. To the revival of science 
and industry for which he strove, may the serjuel 
be, as is usual in human progress, a new upspringing 
of tlie artistic genius which did so much ill the 
past for the glory of Egypt ! 
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A.D, 

J. Egypt ruled by governors under the 
Onuiiades and the Abhasides, the 
first Caliphs (>40 to 868 

IL Egypt almost independent under the 


Tulunides 

868 to 

904 

Ahmed ilin Tulun 

... 

868 

Khumarawieh 

. . 

88^ 

(xeysh ibn Khumarawieh.. . . . . 

. . • 

895 

Harun ibn Khumarawieh . .. . . 

. . • 

8i)(i 

Sha’ban ibn Ahmed ibn Xulun. 

. . . 

[m 

Igypt under governors representing 


Oaliphs 

905 to 

934 


TV. Egypt almost independent under the 

Ikhshidides 1)3)5 to Pfilt 

Mohammed el-Ikhshid 934 

Abul Kasem ibn el-lkhshid ...... 946 

Abul Hassan Ali ibn el-Ikhshid. . . 960 

Abul Misk Kafur. 966 

Abul Fawaris Ahmed ibn All.. ... 968 
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A. D. 

V. Tlte Fatimides (establish a jUfovern- 
ment totally independent of the 

Bagdad (Jalijdis to llGl) 

El-Muizz ihn el-Maiisur ......... [)(}{) 

El-Aziz ibn el-Miiizz ^)75 

El-Hakem 9ih*) 

Ez-Zaher 1021 

El-Monstanser 103(1 

El-Mostaali 1094 

El-Ainir.. 1101 

El-Hafez.... 1131 

Ez-Zafir 1149 

EFFaiz 1154 

El-Adid llbO 

VL The Ayiibides 1109 to 1250 

Sahlh ed-L)in if>n Ayul) 11(19 

El-Aziz Osman ibn Sahlh ed-l)in.. 1193 

El-Adil ibn Ayul) 1200 

El-Kaniel ibn el-Adil . 1218 

El-Adil ibn el-Kamel. 1238 

Es-Saleh Ayiib ibn cd-Kaiuel ..... 1240 

El-Muazziin Tnran KShjih. ....... 1249 

VII. The Manilnke Sultans (Balm- 

ride)... ..1250 to 1382 

Shagaret ed-Durr, Queen, widow of 

es-Srdeh Ayub. 1250 
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El-Muizz Ayhek 1250 

EI-Mansur Ali ibn Aybek 1257 

El-Muzaf¥ar Kiitaz 1250 

Beybars I. >•.. 12()0 

Es-Saiil Baraka ibn Beybar?* 1277 

El-Adil Selaniish ibn Beybars .... 1270 

Kalaun 1270 

Khalil ibn Kalaun 1200 

En-N*aspr Molianimed il)n Kalaini. 120^1 

EbAdid Kathogha 1204 

El-Mansur La<j;in 120(5 

En-Naser Mohannned ibn Kaladn 

(2iici 129<S; 

Bpybars IT el-dasliankir .... ..... BIOS- 

En-Nasor Moha mined ibn Kaladu 

reign). ... 1300 

El-Mansur Abu Bakrl bn eii-N aser M*^ 1341 

El-Ashraf Kuguk » » » 1341 

En-Naser AhnuHl » » ' » 1342“ 

Es-Saleh Ismail » » » 1342 

El-Kanud Sliaban » » » 1345 

El-Muzaffer Haggi » » » 134(> 

.Hassan 1347 

Es-Siileh Saleh » » » 1351 

Hassan (2”'^ reign) » » 1354 

El-Mansur Moluunined ibn Haggi. 13(51 

El-Ashra£ Sha’ban ibn Hussein... 13(53 

El-Mansur Ali SludHan . . . ... . ... 137(> 

Es-Srdeli Haggi ibn Slia’ban 1381 
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PLASTEII, STONE, and MARBLE. 


PLASTER. 

From tlie earliest binniining of Arab Art in 
Egypt, stucco lias been used as a means of decora- 
tioii, and in tliis material the first architectural 
ornainents were executed., An example may b(^ 
found in the oldest Arab building still extant, the 
mosque of Ibn Tulun, built a.d. 876, wdiieli though 
almost completely restored in A. D. 1296 still pre- 
serves a part of its original stucco embellishment. 

But it was in the thirteenth century that the use 
of stucco in ornamentation attained its highest 
perfection. Excellent examples are supplied by 
the tomb of Sultan Kalaun and the mosque of his 
son Mohammed, the tower of the latter building 
showing a profusion of ornaments in stucco. 

The third hall of the Museum contains a small 
but interesting collection of plaster work, several 
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specimens of which indicate the usual inetliods 
followed by Moslom artisans. Let ns first examine 
the objects which adorned the two interior windows 
of the j«rtdr./w«tel-Kameliel», built in A.i)’. 1224, but 
a ruin for years past (*). 

The first point to be noted is that the ornaments 
are cut into the body of th<‘ plastcsr ; the second 
that the decoration is carried out in two different 
planes. Tliis was effected by complotin" first of 
all the ornaments in the lower bed, and then super- 
posiiiii- a second layer in relief. 

Even at the time when freestone was considered 
th(> most excellent mateidal for building, stucco 
decoration was employed. In this connection it is 
sufficient to allude to the beautiful ornamentation 
of the dome of the mo.sque of Aksunkur in the Darb 
el-Alimar, built in 1347, and the Cufic inscription 
whicli makes a classic frieze to tlie mos.pie of Sul- 
tan Hassan, a.d. Ki'id, th? most monumental mos.iue 
in EgA'pt. 

(1) Tliircl Hall. Nos. to 4r». In 1845 two side.sof this huild- 
Htill oxifiteti : their ornaments, jnrordin^ to the testimony 
of n traveller >\dio saw them at that date, resembled the 
oelplirated ornaments of the. Alhambra moi*e than any others in 
Cairo (lid. 

We nii^jbt here call Jitteiition to the similarity existinjyr be- 
tween the stneeo onminents of certain Cairo inoiinmentH and 
ornaments of. the same kind in Moorish architecture, aji Hhown 
for example by the internal decoration of the tomb of Sidtan 
Kalann, identioned above, and a window under the south ar- 
cades of the cupola of the mosque of ei-Mumad. 
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In the second half of the fifteenth century, the 
use of stucco was less general, sculptured stone, or 
marble, bein;^• preferred as a decorative material ; 
yet precisely at this period a inonunient was built 
which proves that the worker in stucco had not 
lost his skill, nor had his art decayed. This monu- 
ment is the tomb (^) at AJbbassieh near Cairo, known 
as ‘‘el-Fidawieh”; its interior is covered, up to the 
apex of the dome, with ornaments and inscriptions 
in stucco carved from the solid plaster as in pre- 
vious centuries. 

Another use of stucco by the Arabs must l)e 
noted ; it was employed to fill in windows and 
openings in the walls. The earliest windows were 
formed by cutting through a thick slab of plaster 
to form a tracery, a method wdiich was followed 
until the thirteenth century* The first example is 
to be found in the mosque of Ibn Tulun (^). 

(1) This tomb waH built by Yusbbak, .son of Mabdi, major- 
tlomo of Sultan Kai'tbay. 

(^) It is very unlikely that the traceries in Ibn Tnluii date 
from the foimdution of the mosque, for their design has none 
. of the hesitation which chari,icteri^^s the .original ornaments of 
the building: on the contrary they bear the impress of a ina.ster 
hand, lik(3 the designs in the brilliant period of Mohammed 
eu'NAser. There i^^ littledonht however that they replace others 
made in the time of Xbn Tulun. In support of this idea we 
Avould add that the tracery windows of the niosque of el-Hiikem 
A.u. 91)0 are far from being as perfect as those of Ibn Tuhin. 
But as we know that the Ibn Tulun mo.sque was thoroughly 
restored in 1290 . it is probable that this is the date of its 
windows. 
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In the design of these traceries the rich and fan- 
ciful imagination of the artist is frequently mani- 
fested with the happiest effect ; in the mosque we 
haA'e just mentioned there is a variety of desitiii 
almost impossible to conceive. The ancient and 
magnificent mosque of Sultan Beybars el-Bundiik- 
dari, to-day nothing but a ruin, also presents a 
wealth of composition in the few remains of its 
traceries which emerge from its roughly blocked- 
up bays ; and the Maristan of Kalaiin has some 
handsome traceries, well i>reserved, alb cut through 
slabs of plaster. 

Tliese traceries were simply intended to close up 
the bays in mosqiK^s having an open courtyard, as 
Ibn Tulun, el-Hrikem, and others ; in mosques en- 
tirely covered, as for example the Maristan of 
Kalaun, tliey served to. protect glazed windows. 
These glazed windows which might be called pam^'^ 
in plaster are known to the Arabs as kanuirieh or 
shamsieli ; they do not occur till the sc^cond half of 
the thirteenth century. 

These glazed windows are of two kinds, corres- 
ponding to two different periods. In the first i)eriod, 
after laying on panes of coloured glass shaped 
according to the design pierced in the plaster, thin 
strips of plaster were applied round their edges to 
keep them in place ; the strips were made to follow 
the design on the opposite side. This is the oldest 
system ; it was practised between the middle of the 
thirteenth century and the middle of the fourteenth. 
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The panes of glass used were always very thick. 
Examples may be seen in the tombs of Sultans 
Saleh Ayub and Kalaun (thirteenth century) and 
the tomb-mosque of Sangar el-Gawli (fourteenth 
century), etc. 

In the second period, of which the best types are 
found in the monuments built in the second half 
of the fourteenth and in the fifteenth century, the 
plaster strips were no longtir employed, and the 
panes were attached to the back of the openings by 
pouring on a layer of liquid plaster which flowed 
over the spaces between tlu^ ])anes and bound all 
together. There are still existing examples in the 
mos(|ue of Sultan Ibirkilk a. i). 1384 and in build- 
ings dating from the ]>eriod of Kaitbay, such as 
the mosques of Abu liakr Mazhar, Kijmas el-Ishaki 
(end of the fifteenth century). Th(‘ panes made 
for these later windoyvs are sometimes extremely 
thin. 

Tracery windows of this kind made in later 
centuries cannot bear comparison with those of 
earlier times ; the designs are poor, the execution 
rough ; and as the local manufacture of stained 
glass had disap])eared, archit(‘cts wer(‘ forced to 
use what imported specimens could be found, and 
harinonioiis (effects could I)e combined no longer. 

STONE. 

Tlie earliest nudliod of building was by means of 
brick or roughly dressed rubble ; in both cases a 
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coating of plaster was necessary. This method was 
for centuries the only one employed, though it 
could not be considered as giving durable results ; 
but little by little it gave place to the use of free- 
stone, which offers more solidity. It is curious that 
the general use of stone should have been so long 
delayed, seeing that the Arabs at the time of their 
invasion found many monuments dating from 
Pharaohs, Greeks, and liomans, in which stone 
was the judncipal material employed. 

The first mention of stone buildings is made by 
the Eastern travelle?* Nasiri Khosrow (/) who, 
speaking of the ])alace of el-Muizz, liuilt A. n. 970, 
says that the walls were built of stones '‘so well 
joined together that one would think them cut from 
a single blo(‘k. ” Near this time also (in 1091) 
w(‘re built the thr(*e gates^ Jhib el-Futuh, Jhlb el- 
Nasr, J5ab Zueila, all mast(‘r-piec(‘s of stoiu^ build- 
ing ; but until the twelfth century all mos<pies were 
built of brick. (") 

(1) Sefer Nameh. Jtrlat'lOH <1u rotfafip. de, N(ix\n Kkmvau 
rn Syrie. en Pulr.ditir, en PJ(j(fid(\ on Arah'ip pt ph Ppphp. Piil)- 
lished, translated and annotfite<l by (^harles Sc^liefer, Parit*, 
1881. Page 129. 

(2) The dome witli stone base in the courtyard of the mosque 
of Ibn Tulun was built by Sultan HuHSilm ed-Din Lajin in A.D. 
]29(>, a.s i.s shown by an inscription to be rend on a tablet let 
ill near the north-east <*orner. A glance at the adjacent tower 
and arcades, which are also of stone, is sudicient to show that 
they do not belong to the period when the niosipie was founded, 
but were jinibably constructed by the order of the latter mon- 
arch at the same time as tlie dome. 
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The first mosque which departs from this rule, 
and in which freestone has been used, is that of el- 
Akmar, built at Cairo under the reign of the 
Fatimide prince Amr b-Ahkain Illah in 1125. 
Here the faqades only are of stone ; the inside 
arches are of brick resting upon columns of marble. 
Yet in the principal fa(;ade the stone-work is very 
well executed ; the shaping is exact, the joining ac- 
curate, and the sculpture of ornaments and inscrip- 
tions is full of skill. Everything tends to prove 
that this was no apprentice work, but the product 
of the finished craftsman, who had gained expe- 
rience in former buildings. 

This mosque is the first of a series of similar 
edifices with stone fa(;ades and brick interiors, a 
method of building which was followed till near the 
end of the thirteenth century. After this the use 
of brick for interior walls was given up in favour 
of stone, which was laid •with wide joints and 
roughened so as to receive a covering of plaster. 

Until the year 1330 nothing but brick was used 
in building minarets. The first edifice to have a 
stone tower was the magnificent construction of 
Sultan Kalaun, which included mosques, a tomb, 
and a large hospital. (‘) It thus marks another 
stej) towards the general use of this material. 


(9 The Arab historian el Makrizi in his work “el Khitat” 
says, when speaking? of the minaret of the mosque of el-Ak- 
bugha, that it was the first minaret constructed of stone after 
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From this time, stone towers were multiplied 
until the period of the (Circassian Sultans, under 
whose rule the use of stone attained its culmination, 
ft then became the favourite material for building, 
so that all parts for whii^h brick only had been used 
were now built of stone. Wonderful facility was 
shown ill dealing with most difficult problems of 
construction : it may be seen that th(‘ architect had 
thoroughly mastered his nieilium. Such progress 
in the craft of building came at tla^ inost opportune 
moment, to the hel}) of the (‘minently di^corative 
genius of the time; which lavished, on all parts of 
tile monuments, aralx'sques happily and naturally 
conceived, and (executed with consummate skill. 
Thus the dome, hith(‘rto covered with jilaster that 
did not allow th(^ builder to ornanumt it, was now 
liuilt of stone and elaliorabdy decorated. Even th(‘ 
earliest stone domes, thos(^ of the tomlMiiosque of 
Sultan Barkuk, A. i). 1405-10, wei'O cov(‘red with a 
jiattern of rods in zigzag ; and inmiediately aftcu- 
wards other domes appiair clotluMl in mantles of 
most grac(‘ful arabes(jiu‘s, at the sight of which it is 
difficult to remember from what inert matt(‘r tlnw 
sprang into being. 

Now that stone was more larg(d)' employisl, 
architects naturally Ix^gaii to consid(‘r what further 
advantages could be derived from its us(\ So it 
was not long Ixdoix' materitds of dilferent colours 

fJnit of Khitat, voliiiiKi I I, 388. 

The nios(iiie of the Emir Akhu.irhn. was built in 1331. 
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were brought into service, and in this way the 
specifically Arab style of ornamentation was much 
enhanced. By artistically intermingling the stones 
a kind of large mosaic was created ; and tin; builders 
took a delight in so forming different portions of 
the edifice. Presently they were no longer content 
to build the doorways only in this fashion, but 
entire facades were constructed in alternating 
courses of different colours. As far as is known 
the first construction in which layers of alternating 
colours were used was the mos(iue of Sultaii 
Beybars in the town, in front of the Husseinieh 
Gate. Here the doorways are formed of stones of 
two colours. 

Freestone was not only used as a material for 
building, in the restricted sense of the word ; but 
cenotaphs, ])ulpits, minbiu\ and elevat(‘d benches or 
tribunes, were made of it. As an example we 

may mention the minhar of vthite sandston(% dating 
from the end of the fifteenth century, the gift of 
Kaitbay to the tomlvmosque of Sultan Barkuk in 
the tombs of the (.^aliphs : it is of rare beauty and 
is a perfect gem of Arab. decorative art. . 

A considerable variety of building-stone is to be 
found in Egypt, (“) but much hard labour is neces- 


(1) The uj?ly modern habit of distempering the walls of 
mos(iiies with red and white stripes arose from a wi,sh to revive 
the effect on the fa(,'ades of alternate coloured courses. 

(2) Besides [)orphyi7 and granite there are tlie superb white 
marbles of Abu (Taraya and many other kinds of stone. 
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sary before material of good quality can be extracted 
from the (juarries. So we find that the Arab, instead 
of following the exami)le of the Egyptians, the 
Greek, and the Romans, preferred to make use of 
materials taken from old buildings scattered over 
the country. Thus it is easy to discover in the old 
walls of the city many stones covered with hiero- 
glyphics ; without specially mentioning number- 
less fragments of vanished buildings, lintels, thresh- 
olds, columns, etc., whicli are met with in almost 
all mosques. 

The stone used in the best period is a white lime- 
stone of close consistence, which takes a grayish tone 
under the infiiKUK^e of time ; or else a yellowish 
stone which is an agglomeration of fossil nummulite 
shells. Since the Turkish period began stone of the 
latter description has been almost exclusively used ; 
it is too porous in its nature to admit of the fine 
sculpture of earlicu’ days. 

Most of the stone objects preserved in the Museum 
are fragments which are derived from buildings, 
such as capitals, friezes, etc., and which display 
ornaments or inscriptions. The rich collection of 
inscribed tombstones possessed by the Museum de- 
serves special mention. A few of them are in hard 
stone ; in their case the background of the inscrij)- 
tion was simply picked out with some small pointed 
instrument. 
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MA^LE. 

Marble was employed by the Arabs in all periods; 
in the early centuries after the Hijra they used it 
largely for tombstones. But the country being poor 
in marble they djd not scruple to utilise the mate- 
rials they found in Greco-Homan or (Jliristian mo- 
numents in the Nile Valley. Ahmed ibn Tulun was 
at much pains, in building his great mosque, to 
refrain from robbing churches of their columns as 
his predecessors had done ; nevertheless two Byzan- 
tine capitals crowui the w^dl-knowui columns that 
flank his prayer-niche. This custom of plundering 
existed till quite a late period. In the mos(iue of 
Mohammed en-Naser (fourteenth cjentury) in the 
C'itadel, may be seen a capital bearing the Roman 
eagle : in that of Sultan el-Muaiad (fifteenth cen- 
tury) one of the capitals shows a cross in a crown. 

Not only was the valley of the Nile plundered ; 
historians speak of (complete cargoes of marble 
brought from towns destroyed in Syria. When 
Sultan Beybars el-Bundukdari was building his 
splendid mosque he wrote letters to several coun- 
tries asking for the marble and the wood he needed 
for its adornment. 

This easy method of obtaining i)illars was an 
obstacle to the development of the column in Arab 
architecture. It was superfluous to go to the 
expense and trouble of cutting out shafts and invent- 
ing original decoration for pedestal and capital 
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when cohimns could be obtained complete from 
foreign monuments. Except for the vase-shaped 
capitals called in Arabic kidla because of their 
resemblance to the earthen vessels in which drink- 
ing water is kept, the capital formed of stalactites 
is the only one absolutely Arab, and its introduc- 
tion occurred at a very late period. 

Marble came into general use during the thir- 
teenth and following centuries, when were wrought 
those masterpieces which we admire to-day. Its 
princi})al application was in adornment by inlay or 
veneering work, especially in doorways: here form- 
ing the entire ])oreh, there gracefully decorating 
it ; but the finest decorative effect was obtained by 
the Arab artists in using it tp form mosaics on 
walls and paveiiKUits. 

Mosaics were constructed in two wajs ; either 
small pieces were laid together on a bed of mortar, 
or they were l(*t into tin* hard stone which formed 
the groundwork, — inlay or incrustation. Where 
the outlines were too tortuous to be filled in without 
a great deal of laliourin shai)ing the marble pieces, 
the more delicate parts of the carved-out pattern 
were filled in with a kind of resinous cement or 
putty, usually black or red. 

The Museum does not possess a large collection 
of these mosaic facings, but in the mos(pies may be 
seen specimens of aJiftirable finish, rich colour, and 
greatvariety of design. 

Ornaments sculptured in marble are usually of 
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very much finer execution than those carried out 
in freestone. 

In modern times marble has heeh used more than 
freestone in the construction of tombs, jmlpits, etc. 
The Museum possesses a valuable collection of 
marble vessels skilfully carved from the solid block. 
Not only these vessels themselves l)ut their stands 
also are covered with sculptured inscriptions, orna- 
mental forms, or imaginary animals. 




THE FIRST HALL. 


MARBLE & STONE WITH INSCRIPTIONS. 

Most of the objects exhibited in this hall are 
toinbstones sliahed, pL aJiaicdhed in slab or colunin: 
the earliest are in grayish marble or yellow free- 
stone. The marble tombstones were discovered in 
the large tract of land called Ain Sira, south of 
Cairo, the oldest Moslem cemetery in Egypt. 
Tombstones in freestone have been brought from 
Assuan, where the cemetery is also very old. 

These steles date from tlie first centuries after 
the Hijra. The inscriptions they bear are in (hific 
letters, so called from the town of Kiifa, in Meso- 
potamia ; (yiific writing was in use in the earliest 
centuries of Moslem civilisation. On the marble 
tombstones the letters are either sunken or in 
relief ; they are always sunken on the sandstone. 

The Museum possesses about two thousand epi- 
taphs, of which only the most remarkable are exhi- 
bited ; they are often of great interest in the study 
of ancient writing, dii mentioning their most 
striking iieciiliarities we shall be guided by the 
notes of M. Ali Bey Bahgat, which we indicate 
by his initials. 

Xote , — In order that the inonuirients exhibited may be rea- 
dily found, we enumerate first those placed against the walls 
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;n)(l Mftri'wiirds thosr in llin iniddlt* of (lin luill. In racli 
_<ri'(»n)) chi'onoloizical order has lnaai ohser\ed. 

N"* 1-117 ar(‘ shown a.uainst tile walls. 


TOMBSTONES OETHE EAIMJEST BEHIOU. 


ABBASIDES a. d. 7r)()-(S7(). 



V\g. 1. 


1 . ~ L(>w(‘r part 
oF a inarl)l(‘ st(‘l(‘ 
with text From 
the I\oi*an, ora- 
Yon in siinkim 
](‘tt(‘rs. Th(‘ol(l- 
(‘st in the collec- 
tion. A. 11. 1<S2 : 
A.i>. 7h(S. ( Ei,i>'. 1 j. 

3. — Slab oF 
yc^llowish xeined 
marble ; insci’ip- 
tion car\(*(l in 
sunken hdt(‘i s a. 
ir. i<s.s : A.n. .so:]. 

(‘])ita])h ends 
in this j)hras(‘ : 


\c:>j 

^ il/c// (jod li(ir(' OH over if /ho'soh tr/io reads 

irrifne/ and jyraifs for the tHerei/ of (Jod on the 
deceased, — A.B. 
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4 . — Slab of grayish marble with sunken in- 
scription. A. H. IDO : A. 1). 80t>. At the bottom are 
geometric figures, two known as Solomon’s seal. 

5 . — Oblong marble slab with sunken inscription. 

* The churacter of the writiiijj: is in the style known as Mee- 
(•an. Tiiere are known in paleogrjiphy four leading styles of 
writing used in the earliest Moslem period, and all usually 
known asCufie: they an* tlie Meeean, the Medinan, the Busso- 
ran, and the Culic, whieh origi?iated in the town of Iviifa. Tlie 
two first named are th<^ oldest, and are distiuguishetl by tin* 
alef, whieh curves to the right. It is unlikely that steles 
showing this peculiarity are later than the beginning of the 
second century of the Hijra. — A.B. 

6. — Slab of saiulstoiie. a.h. 207 : a.d. 822. 

As in all eases where sandstone is used the 

letters are sunken. A smooth raised border sur- 
rounds the epitaph. 

8 . — Small tombstone in gray marble, inscribed 
in sunken letters, a.h. 22D : a.d. 843. 

The inscription is bordered on three sides by a 
“chain” formed of curved lines. This chain design 
is fre(piently met with later. 

* The genealogy of the decease 1 ascends to Zeid el-Ansari, 
one of those who fought for the spread of the Moslem faith. 
Zeid was the companion and one of the secretaries of the 
Prophet : he learned Hebrew to be able to correspond in that 
language . — A.B. 


10. — Slab of sandstone, a.h. 251 : a.d. 855. 
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The reflections which begin the epitaph deserve to be 
recorded : 

0j£- 

Li» l^alj Ljjil ySj" ^ 

* A wonder ! How can a man rejoice ivhen he 
knows that death is certain. 

A wonder! How can a man he sorrowful when 
he heluwes in destiny. 

A wonder ! How can a man feel safe in this 
world ichen he knows its licissUudes. — A.B. 

12 . — Slut) of orayish inurble with sunken in- 
scription l)or(lereJ by a cliain pattern ; at the top 
a zig-zao- line. A. h. 253 : A. D. (S()7. 

* Tlie style of the text is very pompous. — A.K. 

13 . — Marble slab. a. ii. 254 : A. u. (St)8. The 
letters of the inscription are brought into low relief 
by slightly cutting away the background. Hence- 
forward this manner of giving relief to letters is 
found side by side with the system of sinking the 
letters into the stone. 

14 . — Marble slab with sunken inscription. 
A.H 257 : A. I). 870. 

* I'he deceased was a descendant of the Caliph Abu Bekr. -* 
A.B. 
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TULUNIDE PERIOD 
A. D. 870 - 905. 

16 . — Marble slab, bearing an inscription similar 
to that on N® 10. A. H. 260 : A. D. 873. 

The epitaph mentions a descendant of Amr ibn el-Aas, con- 
queror of Egypt. — A.B. 

17. — Fragment of a marble slab with Cufic 
inscription in short thick letters in strong relief. 

This is a portion of one of two commemorative tablets placed 
by Ahmed ibn Tulun in his mosque, built A. D. 876-8. In the 
mosque may be seen a large portion of a like slab attached to 
one of the pillars of the principal Uvodn. These slabs were dis- 
covered among the rubbish when the mosque was cleared in 
1890. 

20. — Large marble slab with an inscription in 
relief mentioning the name of a member of the 
Koreish tribe which was ennobled by the Prophet. 
A. H. 266 : A. D. 880. (Fig. 2). 

21 . — Marble slab bearing an inscription more 
skilfully cut than any on preceding tombstones. The 
text is also continued on the raised border of the 
stone. (Incomplete). A. H. 270 : A. D. 884. 

SECOND ABBASIDE PERIOD. 

A. D. d05-934. 

32 . — Tombstone in white Egyptian marble from 
the quarries of Abu Garaya : the inscription is 
framed in a moulding. A. H. 303 : A« 915. 
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Fis. 2. 


34 . — M iirble shil) with iiiscription in sunken 
letters rouulily executed. A. H. dOl) : A. D. 922 . 
The text is bordered on three sid(\s by a wavy line. 

IKSHIDTUE PEliroD. 

A. D. 034 — OtiO. 

38 . — Lower ]>ortion ol‘ a marble tombstone with 
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a well executed inscription in sunken letters. 

(Fig. 3). 

The epitaph meTition.'^ ,m Sh<'rif who f}i»> r»i}i Sh;ibj‘m 
371 (A.D. 952) and wln»sf* oem'.'doirv Msccnds to Hussein ihn 
Aly ibn Abu 'IVileb. — A.B. 



V'vr. H. 


39 . — Limestone block with sunken" (eufic in- 
scription, from Fayiim. A. H. 344 : A. i). 955. 


^‘rBSl’ HALIi. 




The text commemorates the erection of a build- 
ing, as follows : 

u3j ^ (1/ 4^UoJ ^ j ^ *4/ 

(j^ jlj Mm) j\ <1— ij 

* Blessing from God and happiness and prosperity 
to the owner Azhar son of Kauthar^ for what he has 
hiilt out of the bounty of God to him in the year 344 , 
— A. B. 

42. — Marble tombstone with sunken inscription 
A. H. 355 : A. D. 965. 

This stone is remarkable for an attempt kt orna- 
menting the letters. 

PATIMIDE PERIOD. 

A. D. 969 - 1171. 

44. — Marble slab with sunken inscription 
roughly executed. A. H. 372 : A. D. 983. 

The deceased was a grandson of Abu N^was, a famous poet 
of Harun er-Rashtd. — A. B. 

46. — Lower part of the marble tombstone of a 
descendant of Ali. a.h. 389 : a.d. 999. 

Broad raised Cufic letters stand out boldly from 
a sunken background. 

47. — ‘ Fragment of a marble tombstone to a 
person named Ali. 

Wide ornamental Cufic letters very skilfully 
designed stand out in high relief. 
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48 - 52 . — Five fragments of a limestone course 
bearing a Oufic inscription in bold relief, the letters 
decorated with foliage. 

These fragments were found in the mosque of el- 
Hakem. This, together with the fact that the 
inscription mentions the title “Alida” used only by 
Fatimide Caliphs, leaves little doubt that it was a 
commemorative inscription in the name of the 
Caliph el-Hilkem. He reigned from a. d. IHlh to 
1021. The following is the inscription : 

-udI jT" li-1^ Ij? 

^ of H'ltai wa,s ordered to he made hif {eOf /dkem hi 
Arnr) Illah, Commander of the faithful ; nuif/ the 
hlesshif/s of (rod he upon him and upon his pure 
uficestors, — A.B. 

54 . — Tombstone in sandstone a. h. 412 : a. d. 
1021. 

a iMirioiis fact in this inscription is that the name of the 
Coptic month {iccom[)a.ines tlie year of the Hijra. — A.B. 

56 . — (hific. inscription in red resinous stucco 
inlaid in marble and forming a band. 

From the mostpie of Sayeda Nafis.su. 

0^1 (Ji < — Ijj -aii -A-c 4-^^. 

In the name of (jfod the merciful, the compassionate , 
{this is what was ordered^ to he made hy the servant 
and friend of God, A bu el^Maimun Abd (eUMegtd). 
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* The title of Abu el-MaiiuAn haviuj!: been liorne only by the 
(.’aliph el-Hafei! the construction to wliicli tliis refers must date 
from the first half of the sixth century of the Hijra. The 
Caliph el-Hitfez reigned from 1130 to 1140. — A.B. 

In this inscription the terminal stroke of certain 
Ciific letters is turned np and brought highor than 
the letters themselves. This peculiarity is worthy 
of note as it constitutes om^ of the characteristic 
features of Fatimide calligrapliy ; very rare before 
their time its use becomes general under this 
dynasty. Other examlpes may be seen on th(^ 
inscribed columns. 

58 . — Marl)le bearing an (Epitaph in sunken 
Ckific letters, a.h. 4(12: a. d. lOblb The text is 
prolonged on to the raised bord{‘r. 

60 . — Diorite slab with an inscription formed 
by lightly picking out the background, a.h. 43b : 
A.D. 1045. Tills method of work was always resort- 
ed to when the material was very hard, (^ompare 
Nos. Gl, G3, Go. 

61 and 61 a. — Low er portions of two tomb- 
stones in serpentine marlile, one bearing the date 
A.H. 42G : A. D. 1034, and the other a. h. 430 : a.d. 
1038. 

Found on the Island of Emeralds in the Red Sea and })re- 
sented to the Museum by Commander Gaunt, R.N., 1902. 

62 . — Marble slab with.Oiific inscription com- 
memorating the foundation of an edifice erected by 
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order of the Fatimide Caliph el Hafez wdio rei<>ned 
A.H. 524-544 : a.d. 1130-1149.] 

A <uic 4UJ^ 

>IU 

* Tlii,s is what ims ordered to he made Inj our lord 
and, master eUImdm Hafez li Din Allah^ Com- 
mander of the faithful f may the hlessings of God he 
upon him and upon his jmre ancestors^ hy the hand 
of his slave the Emir Gomoshtekhi el-Hdfezi. 

— A.B. 


AYUBIDE BERIOI). 

The groat i>olitical revolution which caused tll(^ 
|)ower to pass from Fatimides to Ayubides was felt 
in every branch of social life ; even the style of 
handwriting was changed. From this period 
Naskhi writing with flexible lines replaces the 
Cufic. 

63. — Tombstone in diorite with an inscription 
in Ayubide Naskhi (‘) A.H. 5(17 : A.D. 1172. The 
new style of writing in this its first manifestation 
is far from rivalling the Cufic which had been made 
so ornamental ; but it improved greatly under the 

(i) We adopt the terms Ayubide naskhi and Mamluke 
naskhi from the Coiyus imorljitwnum arahicarnm of Van 
Berchem. 
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Muinliike ►Sultans, who used it lavishly in their 

Sll 111 J)tll oil S (M 1 i f 1 ( *( ‘S . 

stone is not n‘ninrk:i l)le for its paleo^-rnpJiic vjilne alone; 
the]text is v<‘rv iionijxms and allnd<‘s lo sonn* p(‘rson styled 
•‘Sultan*’. l)nt nnknown to history. "'I'lie Sultan, the itiost ina^- 
nitieeiit, the oi’iiaineiU of religion, tlie ijlory of Isknn and the 
Moslems, ete. ’. — A. Ik 


64. — ^rarl)l(‘ slid) with inscription in Ayiibide 
ntiskhi. iiicntioninu' tlio construction of a liuildinn- 
hy order of ►Sulttin ►^jilali (ul-Din. A. H. oSd : A. I>. 

ns7-<s. (Fi.u-. 1). 



Althounh the slah is inconi])l(‘tc ilu' ]»tirt of th(‘ 
text which rtuiiains is coiiipn'luuisihle. 
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jV-JUail IXkC -U-Ji ^1 L^ 

• . . . X--J1 jAJaU^l 

, , , , Vi J^*«Vi l.^Lljij K^ji\ 

o\X^ *tL« <>-\jl x>jt^ji\ j\**i Li^ 


* This is what was ordered to he made by the avyust 
lord^ the kiwj^ the conqueror^ victor over the servants 

of the Cross ^ Saldh ed-Dania wa ed- Din 

Aha eUMifzajfar Tusef so}i of the anytist 

Ay lib {nominated) to its constraction and 

establishment the emir and (jeneral the 

slave of the Commander of the faithful, Aim Say ed 
Karaja (?) in the year 6SS, — A.B. 

This marble was found at Alexandria in the wall of the town 
near Bab Sidra attaelied to the school of the Reverend Salesian 
Fathers, who presented it to the Museum in 181)8. 


65. — Tombstone in serpentine with naskhi 
inscrij)tion skilfully traced and executed. The 
vowel points with the letters ai?e supplied are 
extremely remarkable. A three-leaved arch rest- 
ino- on columns and havino a lamp suspended from 
its apex serves as a frame to the inscription. 

Found in the town of Kos in Upper Ejirypt and dated 581). 
(A.D. 1193). 

While in this inscription the vowel points are marked for 
every syllable, in No. (>3 only those are marked which are 
indispensable. There is another connection between the two 
stones ; the Abu 8adah el-Murafag named on No. (13 must 
have been the father or uncle ot the lady whose ^rave was 
marked by No. (15, The sculptors’ names are signed ; they 
are Abd er-Rahman and his nephew Mohammed. — A.B. 
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PERIOD 

OF THE TURCOMAN MAMLUKES 
A. H. (548-784. A. I). 1250-1882. 

73 . — Miirblo tombstone with naskhi inscription. 
A. H. ()t)l : A. n. 12(58. 

74 . — - Limestone with an inscription. 

From the moHinie of Sultiin Ziilier Beyhars I, built in 0(57 
(A. D. 12()8) to the iiortli of (\airo and now in ruint^. This 
mosque is of ^a*eat arclueoloj^ical importanctL 

75 . — Gray marble liearin^’ a few lett(‘rs of 
Bismillah. (‘) 

From the small cemetery near the bridge of Abu 
Menagga at Kaliub. 

The bridge of Abu Menagpi derives its name from the canal 
over whicli it is built and which \vas dug by order of the 
Vizier el-Afdal under the supervision of Abu Menaggji. The 
bridge was built by Beybars J (1200-77) and reconstructed by 
Kaitbay (1408-9(5). 

During the work of consolidation recently undertaken we 
had an opportunity of carefully studying this monument, so 
that we are able to state that very little remains of the original 
structure, Kaitbay having almost entirely rebuilt it. This is 
confirmed by the inscriptions on three large medallions on the 
south side of the bridge. The vestiges of the first building are 
the lions (N® 129 in the Second hall is one) and a great number 
of inscribed marble fragments which the villagers have used 
to build their tombs in the cemetery mentioned. The ornamenta- 


(4) This is the phrase ^ J\ “In the name of 

Allah, the merciful, the compassionate”, which Is often on the 
lips of the pious Moslem. 
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tfon of the letters establishes incontrovertibly that this frag- 
ment contains part of an inscription dating from the second 
half of the thirteenth century. Other cliaraeters engraved on a 
lighter-coloured marble (see N® 98) may be identified as an 
inscription of Kaitbay. We conclude that these two different 
series of fragments are parts of the records with which each. 
Hultan had inscribed liis work. 

77 . — Marble slab with epitaph in the name of 
Alain ed-Din Sangar Jokandari, (mace-bearer). 

Slabs with raised borders like the present were 
originally altars in Coptic churches. They were 
£re(|iiently employed as tombstones by Moslems. (/) 

78 . — A large part of a frieze with an inscrij)- 
tion constituting a house as Svakf’ to the profit of 
the mosipje erected by the Emir Sangar el-Gauli 
(died A. H. 745 : A. I). 1344) and bearing lus name. 

This inscri[)tion in Mamluke naskhi was carved 
on the c<)urs(‘ above the corbel-stones winch sup- 
ported tb(‘ first storey of the house, (“) 

PERIOD 

OP THE ClRCASSIAxN MAMLUKES. 

A. H. 784 - 923 : A. 1). 1382 - 1517. 

87 - 90 . — Marble fragments from the mosque of 
Aitomush. A. H. 785 : A. i>. 1383. 

(’) See on thiis subject Sulnnn cnU.' 

by Strzygowski in the IfuUefino di uAndteolof/ltf e Stor'xi Dal- 
maia. 1901. 

(^) See page fiO, N® 10. Reports of the Commission for the 
I)reservation of monuments of Arab art. 
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The iiasklii inseri])tion mentions tlie title of el- 
Ostadar ( inajordoino). Tlie rounded lethu's and 
their det-oration are worthy of rtanark. 

1)0. — Lint(d of a doorway with an inscription in 
very ornamental ( dike. 

<jjL *)I\ 2ji)J -oil A2L <!j1 ^ 

hi the name of t nta// the ail I of (Hod he done. 
There Is no stre 

91, 92 — 

IiiscitIkmI Fraii- 
iiKMitsfrom th(‘ 
mos(iii(‘ oF Sul- 
tan MarkFik. in 
tli(‘ town oF 
( yairo. d. 

93. — Small 
mai’hle slab 
showino- th(‘ 

‘‘ l^ismilkdr' in 
heautiFul naskhi cliai*a(*t(‘rs. 

Koiiiid ill llie toml)-jij()s«|ac of Sult.-iii Barkuk. A. D. 131)2-1)11. 

94. — ldnt(d ol th(‘ nunlHtr (stem* ))ul})it) of the 
ruined mosepK* of Slid tin Mir Zada (V). 

Th(^ first liiK* of tin* inscrijition is taken from the 
Koran ; the sei'ond is the f()llowin<*- : 

(1) See on tliis inosijiK' tlx* historical notes with plates in the 
Report of tlie Conniiission for 11)03. 
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(Jlju 40)1 Jl_;vaAll UjLJ. 1 oKlll Iaa a *.i l, ^ 
V4. iU oLtj j— iL. 

Ordered t!i£ estaUishment of this Uessed plave he 
who is in need of God, Sndun Mir Zdda, in the year 
806. (a. I). Moa). 

95. — Medallion with an inscription referrinjf 
to the construction o£ the nioscpie of Sheikh el-Han- 
ati built by him in a. h, 817 : a. i>. 1414. 

97. — Marble, fratjment with part of an inscrip- 
tion in naskhi referrine- to the construction of a 
huildino' dedicated hy the Sultan Kaitbay. a. H. 
87;d — hOl : A. I). 14C)8 — 141).'). 

Found in the mos)]ue of Barkuk at (lairo. 

98. — Lar^fc fragment of white marble with a 
few' letters, most ])robabIy from the time of Kait- 
bay. 

See the note to exhibit N" 7.0. 

99. — One face of the cenotaph of a lady named 
Bashmalik, daughter of Musa, and her children. 
A. H. DOS ; A. I). 1.002. Workmanship indifferent. 

M'^lien built of stone these, cenotaphs are called 
tarkdia : when of wood fahvt. 

100 . — Large limestone medallion bearing in 
three lines the following texts : 

In the middle. 

J)/'i(i ulUji 4 li 1'X^j.c 

Power and might to our lord the. Sultan el Ash- 
raf (most noble). 
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Above. 




9^ 



Aim en-Nmr Kansu el-’ (i hurt. 


Below. 


V^’> 


Ma}/ his rirtorf/ he enhauv^d. 


This hirji^e medallion conies from the OldT^airo 
uqiKHliict, erected by Sultan el-Gliuri in a.h. 911 : 
A. I). ] oOf), commonly but erroneously attributed to 
Saladin. Such medallions are very frequent after 
the lieginning of the fourteenth century ; tliey i\ru 
(‘arv(?d either on freestoiu' or marble. Not only do 
tlu^y adorn buildings but also otlier objects of any 
mat(u*ial whatever. The form of words is always 
the same, changing only the name of the Sultan. 
This praise of the Sultan does not necessarily mean 
that the edifice or other ol>ject was constructed for 
him, for it is often found upon buildings fouiuh'd 
by soim^ one or other of his officau’s or subjects. 

TURKISH PEIMOD. 

1517. 

With the Turkish occupation of the country the 
style of writing changes once more. 1 1 now b(‘comes 
‘\Sulus”, of long letters with wide spaces between 
tliem. Attention is no longer jiaiil to the character 
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o£ the medium employed, as had been done in 
former periods ; the sculptor is content with repro- 
ducing on the stone or marble the usual caligraphy 
on paper. The workman.ship is rarely excellent. 

106 . — Large marble tombstone bearing the 
name of lyas, a Turkish general who lived in Egypt 
A. H. 992. A. t). 1594. 

The most strikingly Turkisli feature of this mo- 
nument is the smooth band which frames each line 
of the writing. 

107 . — Marble inscrib(‘d in the Turkish lan- 
guage and in Persian lettres to commemorate re- 
pairs made to the Old Oairo a(piediict by the Turk- 
ish governor Mohammed Pasha. 

The nuinerieal vulim of the last heiiiistieh “Thi.s aqueduct 
was rei)aired by Moliaiuiued Paslja*’ jrives tlie date 1134 (A.l), 
1772).— A. B. ^ 

108 - 9 . — Sun-dials ; the first in inarble, dated 
111)3 (a. 1). 1750) ; tlie second in limestone, dated 
1183 (A.l). 1770). 108 bears the following in- 

scription : 

“This is a perfected suu-dial without a rival. The designer 
and matheinatician who made it is the glorious Vi/dr.” 

The date of its construction may be r»*ad in tlie words 
“Tlie Vizir of Kgypt brought it to perfectiou‘\ the uuiuei-ical 
value of wliich corre.sponds to the date on the sun-dial. 
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The same viair sert up other sun-dials, notably in the 
mosque of el-Azhar and in a convent in the cemetery of 
Kaitbay. — A.B. 


110 . — Slab commemorating the erection of a 
fountain. A. H. 1181. A. i). 17()7. 

The letters of the inscription show how Turkish Sulus'had 
already developed. 

111 . — Slab commemorating the visit of Mo- 
hammed Ali Pasha to his Selahdar (principal ar- 
mour bearer), on the occasion of the inauguration 
of a building raised by the latter in 1231, a.d. 1816. 

The language is Turkish. 

112 - 116 . — Parts of marble cenotaphs sculp- 
tured and gilt. Thirteenth century of the Hijra : 
nineteenth century. 

Objects exhibited in the centre of the Hall. 

118. — Long bar of marble having on its three 
faces Clitic inscriptions in relief. Judging by the 
character of the letters this is from a Fatimide ce- 
notaph, of which it formed the top of one side. 

The following pieces are nearly all Shawahed or 
gravestones, similar to those described at first ; 
they differ from them only by their cylindrical or 
prismatic form. Most of them had previously been 
used in ancient buildings. 


119 - 126 . — Steles of the Fatimide period. 
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127 - 133 . — Steles of the Ayubide period (or 
perhaps late Fatimide). 

128. — The inscription mentions ‘‘The young 
people Harmhn and Hassan, recently married, 
children of Ali : they died the drd. llagab 575” 
A.D. 1176.— A.B. 

This monument therefore dates from the begin- 
ning of the Ayubide period, whicli explains the 
Fatimide character of the letters. 

129. — Tombstone, interesting because of its 
ornanKMitation. 

132. — Large (columnar tombstone covered on 
one side with an inscription in beautiful Mamluke 
naskhi characters in r(‘li(‘f, and on the other side 
with sunk i)lirases and ornaments. 

Thf‘ text deUiils tlio lii^h «|\ia}ities aiul piety of Sheikh 
Abii el- Abbas Ahmed ed-Danr (the blind) el Ba/ansi (from 
Valencia), wlio died during the last days of tlie month Shawdl, 
the Monday, at the time of the noontide prayer, in tlie year 
()23 (A. D. 122(1).— A.B. 

134 . — Tombstone dating from the period of 
the Mamluke Sultans. 

135 - 138 . — Slabs worked on both sides, show- 
ing their repeated use. 

135 . — Marble bearing on one side a Cufic 
sunken inscription and on the other an inscription 
in Ayubide naskhi. 
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* The first inscription is an epitaph of the year A. H. 366 : 
A.D. 976. The naskhi inscription alludes to the (^instruction of 
a college by Baladin beside the tomb of Imam esh-Shdfai at the 
re<]uest of Sheikh el-Muafi'ek Abu el-Muafiek el-Khabushiiti in 
A.H. .575 : A.D. 1172. — A.B. 

138 . — Freestone, having on one side a Coptic 
ornament and on the other an epitapli in Cufic 
characters. 

138 a. — Large marble tombstone, having on 
one side a Latin (‘pitaph bearing the date 1638 and 
on the other side an Arabic inscription in modern 
naskhi characters commemorating the foundation 
of a fountain, seh/l, liy an emir named Mnstaplia. . 

In the Arabic text, after praising the founder, 
the year of the foundation, A.H. 1064 (a. d. 1653-4) 
is fixed by a (‘lironogram in the last liemisticli, 
meaning '‘May Cod give him to drink from tlie 
river Kauthai-” (one of the rivers of Paradise). 
The date 1064 is also inscrilxHl in hgnres in the 
middle of the last register. 

The Latin ins(‘ription on the other side is sur- 
mounted by the armorial bearings of the deceaised, 
and occuiiies the lower half of a field surrounded 
by bas-reliefs in renaissance style. (^) 

(i) The Rev. Fntljer Lagicr, professor at the nollege de la 
Saint(^ Kainille. Cairo, to whose kindness we owe this t?*a.nsla- 
tion, renuirks tluit the Santo Segimzzi of the epitaidi must he 
the author of a work preserved in the Khedivial library and 
entitled ** Kstat dcs revenus d’Egypte, par le Sieur Santo 
Seguezzi, 1635’’. 
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IllUsti^issimo D. D. 

The most illustrious lord 

Santo Seguezzio 

Santo Seguezzi 

Hierosolymitani 

a most worthy knight 

Ordinis Equiti 

of the order of 

Meritissimo. Nec non 

Jerusalem, created 

Sancti Michaelis a 

also a knight of the 

(!hristianissiiuo rego 

order of Saint Michael by the 
favour 

(iratiose creato. 

of the Most Christian King 
(of France). 

(lallorum, Angloruin 

Having exercised with integ- 
rity 

Atque Belgarum iji 

the office of Consul for 

Tota Aegypti regioiu' 

France England and the Ne- 
therlands 

( ionsulatum integri 

in all Egypt 

(ierenti : ot in regisi 

he died happily in the 

Meniphi Feliciter 

royal town of Memphis 

Occuinbenti IV Februarii 

on the fourth of February 

Anno Domini MDCXXXVIII 

A.D. 1038 

.Etatis suae xxxxxvi. Filins 

aged fifty-six years. 

A 1 exaii der Marniorei s 

His son Alexander dedicated 

ritiilis dicavit 

this inscription upon marble. 


Pre^iOllte(l to tlio Museum by Arthur cl’Alban, 
British (Joiisul at Cairo, 1904. 


139-151 r — Tombstones of the Turkish period, 
from A. 1). 1517. 

The tombstones of tlie Turkish period are dis- 
tinouislied by the turban which almost always 
adorns the to]) of the column : see some interesting- 
specimens in N''"* 101-171. Tombstones marking 
grav(‘s of women usually bear scidptured garlands, 
fanblematie of tresses. 

14(). — Tombstone- in the name of Zuleika 
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wife of general Ibrahim Bey, ‘‘at present sheikh el- 
balad” ; she died Friday, 28th Moharrein, 121(1 J 
A.D. 1800. 

The history of this lady may be read in the chronicles of the 
Frencli expedition under Njijxdeon Bonaparte. 

152 - 160 . — Parts of cenotaphs in frt^estone. 

161 - 171 . — Turbans for tombstones : Turkish 
period - 

172 . — Brass lantern inad(‘ in two parts. The 
lower p)art is in th(^ form of a tray with sockets ; 
it is attached by six chains to th(> dome wdiich is of 
openwork and is surnumnted by the crescent. 
Twelve arms to carry additional lamps are attached 
at various ooints. 

On the dome may b<^ se<m circles inscribed with 
the praise of Sultan Hassan: 

Power and inhjld to our lord the Sultau I/a,i$an 
non o f MohaiiDued. 


THE SECOND HALL. 

STONE AND MARBLE BEARING 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS. 

(Flute, I. View of the First and the Second Halls). 

1 - 23 . — TonjLb‘^tones of the first centuries after 
the Hijra, similar to those in the first hall, but 
remarkable by reason of their decoration ; the d«- 






.}, — Milvhle. 'Die inscription it. iTJuned by ; 
of t;olun)ns Mippoi'kiiignstmiicircnUu' mrii ; a 
design ocoupjcs eiicli tyuipannin (rim tniui 
spuce between dli(5 arcli and the angle). 

17 . — 'Dti' upbfer part of the slab bear.? a o 
nous trail of foliage as a border, (lig. d). 


24, _ Marble .slat) scnlptiired with 

. . 1 1 -n I 

The leaves are cot with much skill dc; 
want of relief, making ns think it is Chri 
executed in Moslem style. 

Found in tin; mosaue uf .Aluiied ilm 'luiun. 
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26. — Ana’lo of a liiiiestoiK' covini** li(*arin^^ a 
.scalj)turt‘(l frail of folia<.»’(‘ and an with oiif- 

sj)rea(l wings. (Fig*. 7). Found in fh(‘ Bah (‘sli-Sha- 
ricli (juarfer of ( ^airo. 



* TIm' viji'oroiis cuttlni'' of tlio oninnu'iit mid tlir clKinictci' of 
{hr foliim’f' tliis fniuiiiciit into closo [-chition uirli X'-^ IS-,*)2 
(if (li(‘ first hull and riiahli' tis toclassify it anionj^ tin* \voi*ks of 
tlic triitll 01' thr (drViMitli cciitury. 

27.— F nignii'iit IVoiii tli(^ Bi'il) Ziicila (Jute, 
built 1087-lO',n. 

'I’ht' oriiaiin’iit sciiliitnrrd in (his pii'cr of linii'stonc is in- 
trrestinji: hotli in cliiirarlri' and c.Nrcution. 


28. — Tractu'y window iit granite, from tli(‘ 
ruined 'toinh of Sm'f ol-Yaztil. This tracery is 
remarkal)l(‘ not only l)y its d(‘sign, hut hy tla^ date 
which it hears, a. h. (ilO : A. n. 12Jd, ;ind hy the 
words VYte work c/ carved 

on th(‘ hloek in naskhi hdters. 


31-39. — Marbles. Panels from the inarhlg 
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wainscot of the iniKo- walls of th(^ rnos(iu(^ built by 
the Emir Serirhatinash, inl^airo A.ii. 7F)7 : a.d.EISO. 

A cui-ioiis furt is the diversity in the character of tliese 
scul[)turcs, nil coining from the snme biiildin^X, No, .‘1(» shows 
n fi-etfcd ni-nl)(‘S(iii(‘ : in No. dS tlw! folin<»‘c is j>Iain. No. ,‘U 
benrs llowcrs in n bontdifiil dcsiuii ; tin* oiMinmeiits on tli<‘ disk 
No. ai) ( I'd”'. S ) nro of r(“innrk:il)lo <'hni‘n(‘t(‘i* and i'xccidion : 
finally tin* prin(‘i])nl liohl of No. a? in addition to Horal oiaia- 
nioid shows vas(‘s, hands holdinu:,’ sttans, and figures of birds 
ail blending into admii'abh' beantv. 



bdg. 8. 

40. — This i)aii(‘l, on which the ornaments much 
reseinhle those of N'‘ 37, v(‘rv probably cam(‘ also 
from the inosipie oi Serohatmash. 
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41 . — Sculptured sl«ab from the prayer-niche 
(lyiihraJi) of the Badrieh mosque in the Salhieh 
quarter of the town. This mosque was hiiilt hy 
Nasser ed-Din ihn Mohammed Bedr el-Ahbasi, who 
died A.H. 7()8 : A.i) 1357. 

The scMil[)tiire represents a lamp Hnnked hy two candles. 
On the lamp is an inscription. 

jy <ijl 

God is the light of the heavens and the earth. 

See on this text tlie note to the inscriptions on the lamps 
in enamelled ^lass. 

48 - 70 . — Frao-ments of marble of the yellow 
local description comin.<>* from the mosque of 
Muaiad, A. D. 14IG - 20. Thes(^ fragments display a 
multitude of ornaments. 

N'’ 64 had previously h(M3n part of a lioman 
building, j)erhaps a temple ; one sid(^ hears a mask, 
and a female figure between two garlands. 

71 . — Stone with curved surface, very probably 
from a prayer-niche. Th(' floral ornaments of hand- 
somcv design are lightly cut in the stone, painted, 
and gilded. 

72 - 3 . — Slabs of red and green porphyry having 
served as panels in a waipscot. 

80 . — Piece of a marble window frame, with 
rough and uncouth ornaments. 

This piece dates from the eighteenth century 
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when Western style exercised direct influence on 
Egyptian work. The sebil o£ Sultan Mustafa, A.D. 
1750, near the mosque of Saida Zeinab, is a very 
instructive example. 

84. — Side of a cenotaph. Sheaves of flowers 
rise from vases which are separated l)y medallions : 
all the ornaments are gilt. Nineteenth century. 

86 . — Yellowish sandstone with ornaments : a 
trace of gilding. 

89-114. — Fragments of marble or stone hav- 
ing served as panels in wainscots. The greater 
number have retained their inlaid decioration either 
of hard material or resinous stucco. 

90. — White marble, inlaid with black stucco 
and blue enamel. From the mosque of Aitumush, 
built in the fourteenth century. 

90 a. — Half of a tympanum treated in the same 
manner as the preceding example. From the 
prayer-niche in the mosque of Sudun Mir Zada a.h. 
806.. A. D. 1403. 

91. — Fart of an arch, panelled in black and 
white marble. From the mosque of Aitumush, as 
No. 90. 

91 a. — Fart of an arch built of white marble and 
red and gray stone. The artistic and character- 
istic manner in which the stones are keyed together 
deserves special notice. On the keystone is sculp- 
tured the name of Allah. From the mosque of 
Sudiin Mir Zada, as 90 a. 
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— Small tliree-loaved arches havin.!i: served 
to ornaineiit prayer-niches. 

0()-97. — Limestone inlaid with letters in black 
stone, ])nrt of a friez(^ in the shoulder of a doorway 
in tlu' nios(jiie of Kadi Abd el-Fakhri, known as 
the Gama el-Banat ; built in 141(S. 

98. — Frieze in white marble, inlaid with resin- 
ous stiu*co in red and l)lack. The (h'siu'u is sym- 
metrical on a horizontal axis. 

From tlip foimtnin of Kaitbjiy, l)nilt in tin* S:ilil):i (|ii!irtpr 
trowards the end of the fifteenth cfMiturv. 

99. — A beautiful d(‘si,en in r(‘sinoiis black 
stucco on whit(‘ marble. From a rriez(‘ in the Kidj- 
injis mosque, A.D. 1481. (Fiif. 9). 








114, — Dark era y stoii(‘ or local origin, lulai 
with letters of wliite marbl(‘. 

115-131. — StoiH* with armorial b(airln.i*s 
Hi>’ur(‘s of animals or oIIhu* symbols. 


:inii()ri:il hrnrin'fs \v;is md imh 


•oinnioii nniDDL!’ 
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MoBlems. The Bovcn'iirns lind <'m])lrniis lion, tin* raixlo. 

the fleiir-de-lis ; the <niiirs assiiiiK'd sijij^ns relatiiiLcto th(‘ir <<hie<^f;. 
Thus tlie eiip-l)**ar(‘r bore a eup, tin* annour-lteaier a swaual. the 
tjjster a small table, etc. 

115 . — Tynipaiuini of a liiiK^stoiue doorway 
bearing two lions faeing eacli otlu'r. 

Found by Herz liey duriiiji: excjivjitions near Ibirfr el-Zal'ar, 
and [presented by him U> the Museum. 

116 - 117 . — Slabs of white marble b(‘aring 
henildic figures on a shield : above, an (*agle with 
oiitsi)read wings ; below, a ehalie(‘. 

Found in th(^ bath in tln^ d(‘iiiolish(Ml /(vt/y ATsha 
el-Hauimauii(di at Darb el-(jiamamiz,( airo.(Fig.lO). 
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118 . — Stone bearino: a sword as a heraldic 
symbol. 

From the toml)-*mosque of tlu‘ Emir el-Kebii\ 
A.D. 1505 (Tombs of the (dalijdis). 

119 - 120 . — A tine ornament sin-rounds a 
medallion on vvliich is r(‘]>r(‘S(‘nted a (uip beneath a 
bar ; tlie emblems arc' inlaid in red stone'. Takc'ii 
from a modern house in ( lairo. 

122 . — A Ion, li’ marble slab bc'arinu' four fishes in 
low relief. 

From tho ol-^l naiad mos(im‘. 

123 . — Slal. of S(*ul})tured marble. The* upjier 

field bc'ars the woi’ds fhv r.ndfful Sultan: 

in the lowc'i- field arc' two dra_<>“ons back to back. 

Idiis slal) was found attac-hc'd to the' eemotaph of 
Sultan el- M naiad. 

126 . — A mos<|U(^ cut in rc'lic'f on a block of 
stone. (Turkish pc'riod). 

(livon by the ib‘v. Sil(‘'<ian l’’atli(‘rs of Alo.xaiidria, in Ibon. 

127 - 8 . — Lions carved in hiuii i*eli('f. The 
manner in which the muscles and ilic' mane arc' 
indicatc'd is su,iiy!,(*stive of Fatimidc' bronze's. 

Tlieso two lig'niTS won* takeai from the //v//.;/' ('sli-Sliama.s]H‘i’^i 
«^ardeii in the Hussoinioh <uiartor of (-airo, wlioiv* th(‘y w'oro 
known to tlnf |>oople ]»y tlio nanu*.'^ of Lion and Hy<‘iia, (sab 
wa dab). 

129 . — Figure of a lion from the bridge of Abu 
Menagga, north of Cairo. See W 75, First Hall. 
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132 - 155 . — Marl)l(3 jars with coriH'sjxjiiding 
stands. 

'rii(‘S(‘ jars always ])lac‘(‘(l in a niolH* in tlio 

corridor loadinu to tho insid<‘ol‘a inos(jii(‘. Accord- 
ing’ to Pris(' d'Axaanu's tli(*v s(‘r\’cd to ('ontain the 
wa[<“r rcMjiiiiaMl lor tin* ahlntions of jx-rsons oF liic’h 
rank. But (a)nsidcrin,<r that tlanr [)lacc wasjiUvays 
in the taher (jaire) portion ot* tlie inosipK', and that 

t Aj’al) nain(‘ :cc/‘ 
■fis (nnploy<M] Fora ves- 
isel lioldiiyu’ di’itdvin.Li- 
water, it ap]>(‘ars to iis 
much inoix' pi’ol>al)]c 
‘ tliat fln^y HS(‘d to 
■ provide wahn* For the 
tliirsly (\). Th(^ stands, 
/•cZ/'/o, usual !>• rouchly 
imiiat(‘ a Inihle with 
joiH' oi* two lu‘ads : t]i(‘ 
ol(‘corativc d(‘sion is 
iK'rally a t 'ntic inscid])- 
tion or cliinKudcal fi- 
curt's. 

B')2. — White' inai'hh' 
Aar (‘o^ ered w ith ara- 
hes(|ues. At the hei^cht 
I of the handles the 
phrase, eternal 



FiL^ 11. 


p) See sill sirtiele on Moslem Art by the Asitlior in the Ga- 
zette (ies Beaux Arts,” Paris, P.)02. 
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l.(>7-8. — ( Mpihils in sandstone, |)aint(Ml la'd and 
^ilt ; Aral) woik iinitaiinu’ tli(‘ ( 'orinthian style; 
Tliis is tli(* r(‘ason why tli(‘ a(‘antlins !(‘av(‘s liave 
sn(di low r(‘li(‘r, 

From tli(‘ inos(jue of ili<‘ Fmii* Knsshn, wlan’e 
th( ‘v e)*()\viied tla^ eoliinins that fianloul th(‘ ])rav<H- 
nich(\ 

— Fa]»itals or l)as(‘s. 

This form r(‘|))-es(mis [h(‘ mosl anelenl tyjx' of 
Ai-:)1) eai)ital. 

I7r>-l(Sr>. — Small columns coming' from mo<(jU(‘s 
or fountains wh<‘n‘ they o(*cuj>i(‘(l tie* sides of 
])ray(*r-ni(‘h(‘s. 

I7r)-(). — Two sl(U)d(‘r columns in sfa'jxmtim* 
marl)l(‘: th(‘ <haft- ar(‘ rihlxal and th(^ capital Ixors 
a s(*ul])tur(‘(l cross. j>i*oof of its ( liristian origin. 

Fi*om th<* m()s<jU(‘ of th(‘ h]mii’ Ivussun <‘s-Sfdvi, 
fourttMMit h century. 

riifst* t Nvo colimins ll:mk<‘(l thr niclx* (»t‘ pni yiM' in this splnii- 
<li(l inos»iii«‘, wliicli Ims now nlinost ontin-ly disnpjx'nrrd. 

177-8. — \Vhit(‘ imirhle shafts in octagonal form 
with v;iri(‘d ornamentation. 

From hnildin.iis erect(*d by Sidtan Ktii'ti)ay at 
the end of th(‘ tiftetmth ctmtury. 

Tin' i’oiintMin whicit conlMinnd ilmsn two sljafts wjis a part of 
the Ineoniparable ^rouj) of laiildin.ii^s raised l>v tliis Sultan in 
the nei;Lrhl)Ourhood and to the soiitli of the el-Azhar niosque, 

l<S2-3. — Sluil ts similar to the precedinir. 
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atrength^ is four times repeated in Cufic letters. 
The base is adorned with sculptured fishes. 

Found in the house of Princess Tatar el-He^azieli, dauj^liter 
of Sultan Moluunined ibn Kalaun : she died A. D. lSr/J.(Fig.l 1). 

135-7. — Jars of wliite marble, fifteenth century. 
At the level of the handh^s is eng:raved the follow- 
ing inscription : 

4i 1^ 0 I 9 i y 1 

.Dedicated this jar to this blessed foinitairi oar lord 
the Saltan the most noble king .\ba e7i~Amsr Knit- 
bay : may his victory be e. called throagli Mohammed 
and his descendants. 

156- 189. — Pedestals, sliafts, and cai)itals of 
columns. 

Many of theses \v<‘r(‘ not of Aral) cutting ; they 
were taken from edifices constructed by otlier races, 
and were made use of by Moslem builders. 

15G. — Egyptian capital in wliite nummulitic 
stone from Om Dorinanah, bearing traces of ])aint- 
ing and gilding applied when it was a second time 
nmde use of in the mosque of el-Mardani. 

157- 151). — Corinthian capitals. Those number- 
ed 158 and 159 are very much broken ; they came 
from the mosque el-Marduni. 

IbO-lfil. — Byzantine capitals. On No. 160 is a 
cross. In Nos. 162-4 the foliage is very deeply cut. 
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1G7-8. — Oapituls in sandstone, painted red and 
^nlt ; Arab work imitating the Corinthian style ; 
This is the reason why the acanthus leaves have 
such low relief. 

From the mosque of the Emir Kiissim, where 
they crowned the columns that flanked the prayer- 
niche. 


IbO-l 72. — (/a])itals or bases. 

This form re})i-esents the most ancient type of 
Arab capital. 

17o-l(S5. — Small columns coming from mosques 
or fountains where' they occu])ie(l the sides of 
j)ra 3 '(‘r-niches. 

17o-(). — 1\v(> slender columns in s(?rpentine 
marble: the shafts are ribbed and the capital bears 
a scul])tured cross, proof of its Christian origin. 

From the*. mos(jue of the Emir Kussun es-Saki, 
f on rteen th ceui tiir}' . 

These two eoluiniis tiaiiked the niche of prayer in this splen- 
did mosque, wliicli has now almost entirely disappeared. 

177-rS. — Whit(^ niarl)h^ shafts in octagonal form 
with varied ornamentation. 

From buildings erected by Sultan Kai'tbay at 
the end of the fifteenth century. 

The fountain which contained these two shafts was a part of 
the incoiiiparable group of buildings raised by this Sultan in 
the neighbourhood and to the south of the el-Azhar mosque. 

182-3. — Shafts similar to the preceding. 
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From the small ruined mos(|ue o£ Shams ed-Din, 
Sharia es-Saadat, Cairo. 

The stalactites on the capital cause these columns to be clas- 
sified among those of pure Arab style, in addition to the exhi- 
bits Nos. 169 to 172. 

18d-7. — Two shafts of anti(|ue marble eolumns 
bearing an inscription to Sultan Kai’tbay (‘ugraved 
in Mamluke naskhi letters. 

Ordered to estahlislt this mosf/He the Sultan el J/a- 
lek el-Asftrdf Ahu en-iVasr lui/thaf/, his 

rietorij he e.ralted* — A.B. 

From the mos(|iie built at Fayum by Sultan ^Mohammed, 
son of Kaitbay, in the name of his mother. (') 

l(S8-18ih — Pedestalsof anti(|Me ca})ita]s from the 
moscpie of Abu Send at Old Cairo. 

190 - 191 . — Two marble keystones liaving the 
face sculptured with ornaments. Tin* interval be- 
tw(H‘n the designs was originally tilled with some 
other material, })robably black stone. 

192 . — Block of marble found at the l)ottom of 
the Rodah Nilometer during its clearance. On one 
side is engraved in Arabic \ A \ T \ o 

Year 1216 Hijra^ 18 cubits. On the other AN IX 
RP.F. (Year 9 of the French Republic), 


0 See on this mosque the notice No. 119 in the Report for 
1891 of the Commission for the preservation of monuments of 
Arab art. 
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This stone dates from tln^ F reneh Expedition to 

Egypt. 

193 . — Lamp, tannm\ in cast bronze, pierced 
into openwork and chiselled, decorated with orna- 
ments and inscri|)tions. 

The form of the lamp is an octa<>()nal prism : it 
is arranged to carry 110 lights. 

The inscri})tions are in praise oF Sultan Hassan. 

Kroufi tin* of SiiUnn Ilassnn. fouiTecutli (•('iitiiry. 


THE THIRD HALL. 

MAlUiLES, MOSAIC, AND PliASTEH. 

1 - 7 . — SitUabils, — The salsahil is a flat marble 
sill seuljitured all over its surface and uscmI in a 
niche of th(‘ public fountains. The watm*, b<d'or(‘ 
arriving at the small basins behind the railings 
but accessible to tlie possers-by, flows over th(‘S(* 
sills to be cooled by contact with th(‘ air. The sill 
is always sculiitured in ripjdes, so as to augment 
the surface passed over by the water. 

2. — Salsahil in white marble. The border is 
interesting by reason of a series of animals sculp- 
tured in it with remarkable skill. (Fig. 12). 

From the sebil of Sultan Farag, situated in front of tlie Bab 
Kueila gate and dating from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. 
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5 . — Lar,<>e IVa^MKait of a salsahil loiind in tin 
nn'jHMl nu)S(|iie of Siuliin Mir Zjida. That tla^ .stoiK 
had foi'nnM’ly ~ - 


mmkmmmwi 

y w ' Si 

S# A A ^ 1 




niarl)](‘, not(*- ,,, i ' i 

12. 

worthy on ac- 
count of two diHTnait h(*raldic synd)(>N scid[>t niv'd 
on the low(‘r band. Th(‘ siiin of tlH‘ (IjuLatuhi i\ 
inast(^r of tiu' ,i>ani(‘ of ))olo, (H‘cnrs onc(‘ : that ol 
th(‘ (/(IsIkui I’ l i\ taster, tln'(‘(‘ tiin(‘s. 

I’rorti the ruined juilace ol'tlie Kiiiii- Vuslibuk. 147."). 
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10 . — A Byzantine capital, . bored to form a 
well-mouth. 

From the iiiosquo of Zehi ed-I)in at Darb el-Gammamiz. 
Cairo. 

11 - 17 . — Basins and spouts of fountains. 

12. — Centre-piece of a fountain, bearing an in- 
scription in Mamluk naskhi. 

From the jmosque of Barkuk in Cairo. 

The inscription is in verse and exj)resses a wisli on behalf of 
the proprietor of the fountain ; 

“May you live always in jKjrfect health and prosperity “. a.b. 

13. — ^larlde basin bordered above with stalactites 
and having its three sides de(‘orated witli flowers 
and cypress trees : on th(‘ principal face is an in- 
scription in the name of Ahmed Agha with dat(‘ 
1057 : A.D. 1()12. 

From the mos<iue of Aksunknr el-Farakani. 

18 . — Portion of a minhar in white marble in- 
laid with coloured stones. 

From the moscpie of el-Khatiri at Bulak. A.ja. 787 : A.D. 1380. 
Stone pulpits are rare prior to tlie Turkisli period. The minhar 
of el-Khatiri is praised for its beauty by the historian el- 
Makrizi. 

19 - 31 . — Mosaics. 

19. Octagonal tablet. The black marble on a 
white ground forms an inscription. 

From the mostiue of Sayeda Nefisa. 
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This stylo of writiiyi**, foriniMl of rods ol’ vnryinu- 
lon«:tli, is oalled Scjiiaro (hilio. 

Froiii tilt' (ft S:ivnl:i Nt'fisa. 

21. — Panel inlaid witli various kinds of niarhh' 
and witli n\othor-of-])oarl. 

Fi'oin tlH‘ t()inl)-(*lianibor of the nios([iu‘oF Sultan 
Kalann, A. D. 1285. 

22. — Oblong' paind 
of very (hdieate mosaic. 

(Fi^. Pf). 

Siniilai' mosaic's (‘xist 
in tb(‘ rom!)-mos(jii(‘ oT 
Sid tan Parsbay (tombs 
of till' (ali])iis). It is 
|)ossibl(‘ that this pamd 
came from tli(*nc(‘. 

li\ M. 1. r.Mi’vis, 

I'.IOM. 

2d. — Pamd with a 
patten'll ()!‘ aredu's in 
close mosiiic. /tV.v^orc/. 

Pi'cr'riiicd hy .M. 1. I’arv is. 

nioa. 

25-2 7 . — M osa ic t y m - 
panum. fornuMl of laal 
and black stones ino- 
ther-of-|)(‘arl and tnr(jiiois(‘-bln(‘ cniamcd. 

28-30. — Mural mosaics from a small house for- 
merly belonging to tlu‘ imkj A Magharba. 
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In N® 28 the square field contains in sqnare Culi<* the trad- 
itional formula There is no God but God and Mohammed is 
his apostle'’. 

31. — Part o£ a pavement o£ various kinds of 
marble. From a sebil attached to the el Mahmu- 
dieh mos(|iie wliich beloiio-s to the Turkish period. 

32 . — Unbaked brick from a tomb at Ain Sira. 
(See on the objects found in these tombs tlie Intro- 
duction, pa^e XX III.) 

Unitaked bricks were much employed in laiilding: both by 
Gopts and MosIctus. 

It may b(* remend)ered that the first walls round (hiro wen^ 
built of unbaked bricks. 

33 - 35 . ~ Plaster. 

33-34. — Decoration of the walls in the mos(]ue 
of Ahmed ibn Tulun : primitive st}de of Aral) Art 
in E^uypt. 

35. — Capital of an engaged column from the 
v<ame mosciue. (Fig. 14). 

This column dates from the time wlien the Arab 
style was in [)rocess of formation, so we see that the 
character of the ornamentation avoids pronounced 
relief. There can be no doubt that this cajdtal is 
an imitation of the Corinthian, but it is very in- 
teresting to remark iiow the Arab craftsman has 
flattened the ends of the leaves under the abacus 
instead of making them project boldly in the Creek 
manner. The l)ase of the column, in this case a 
moulding, is also in imitation of antique pedestals. 
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36. — F i‘a;j;nu‘iit of tin' insc*ri])tional IVa'/a^ from 
IxHieatli tli(‘ (‘(‘iliiiii' of Hid of (‘l-Hakian, 

A.l>. 1012. 



37. — A traoiM'v window onl from a slab of 
plastfH' and loniKMl of a ( Udio inst*ri])tion idoldy 
deooi’atod with floral ornanunits. Fi’oin tli(‘ ino.'iiqne 
of Sahdi T('laia, A.J). 11 hO. 

38. — Panol with floral oniainoiitation. 


39-46. — Eiglit fra^inonts of sculpimaMl ])la.ster, 
showing- parks of an inscrijftion in Fufic letters. 
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The Moorish character of these frajoriuerits is even more pro- 
nounced than in those numbered 37-46. 

48 - 50 . — Tracery windows cut tllr()ll;^■h slabs 
of })] aster. 

4(S is from the mosque of Suiidun Mir Zfida. 

51 - 57 . — Tracery windows in cut plaster with 
panes of coloured glass. 

51 and 52 are from the mos(jue el-Mardani. 

Tiiese windows are made on tlie old system ; thost* under 
the folloAvinj*: numbers are of the newer system with panes of 
very thin jflass. (t) 

53. — Upper part of a window taken from the 
mos(iue of Emir Inal el-Atribeki, a. n. 13!)2. 

54. — A beautiful window from the mos(]ue of 
Emir Kidjmas, chi(‘t arniour-bear(‘r of Sultan Kait- 
bay. (Eig. lb). 

End of the fifteenth (*entury. 

.55. — Two hexagonal windows from a demo- 
lished tomb attached to the toinb-inosquo of Imam 
evsh-Shafai. 

5(J-7. — Windows of recent centuries, made with 
imported glass. 

58 - 62 . — Burned bricks. 

58. — Bricks forming a vase. From the mosque 
Aslam el-Baha'i, A. i). 1345. 


(1) See page 4. 
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59. — Bricks Avifh ^coinctriciil oniaiiicnts in(*is(Hl 
and filled with wliitc j)l!istcr. 

From tlir hons<* of (Jumril cz-Zuhijhi, Fuiro. 
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This manner of treating bricks is a method of ornamentation 
that has been much employed in the Delta, especuilly at Ro- 
setta. 

63 . — Lantern in form a twelve-sided prism made 
in four zones and surmounted l)y a dome bearing 
an inscription and* crowned by a crescent. The 
sides are formcHl of scjiiare panels pierced in geome- 
tric designs. 

From the mosque of Sultan Hnssaii. 

The inscription which covers the greater part of 
the dome relates the name and title of Kaisun el- 
Malki en-Naseri who gav(^ the lamp to the mosque. 

In the third zone on alternate uprights runs tin* 
following inscription : 

77ie ivork oftlie )nastei‘-(‘raftsinanIk^^ Aim Ydla 
in the year^ months (/) thirty and seven handred, 
<A. D. i;]29). 

Completed in (the time of ) fourteen days. 

Comparing the letters of the last [)hrase with 
those of the preceding and considering the (u-ror in 
the word ji fourteen, it may be concluded 

that Master-craftsrnair Badr himself, unskilled in 
spelling, added these words with an object easily 
understood. 

64. — Large copper lamp-tray. The medallions 
contain an inscription in praise of a Sultan. 
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While the registers of the Museum give no information con- 
oerning the origin of this tray, and the only inscription on it 
is the phrase “Might and power to our lord the Sultan,” it 
results from the works of Pascal Corte and Marcel that it was 
undoubtedly taken from the mosque of Sultan Hassan and 
that it belonged to the lamp to which we have attached it. 
These large lamps, of which the Museum possesses a consider- 
able number, were invariably provided with trays, which 
appear to have had the double object of preventing drops of 
oil from falling on the worshippers and of concealing from 
sight the ugly framework inside. 




FROM THE FbURTH HALL 
TO THE EIGHTH. 

WOODWORK. 

Egypt has been supplied by Nature with little 
useful timber ; except for the sycamore r/am~mez^ 
the lotus zizyphus nehk^ the olive tree, the acacia 
Nilotica mnt^ and the cypress saru^ there are no 
trees to be found producing wood fit for industrial 
purposes (^). Yet the most varied kinds of wood 
have been used in the i)roducts of local industry 
here exhibited ; for the country has known periods 
when forests and gardens covered wide areas, and 
wlien a wise administration supervised and effect- 
ively i)romote(l afforestation ; this was tliecase under 
the Fatimide Caliphs and the Ayiibide Sultans (“). 
These forests were certainly maintained with the 
chief purpose of jiroviding the timber necessary 
for constructing the vessels of the fleet; but there 
is no doubt that in addition to trees destined for 
shiji-building many others must have been grown, 
and from them must have been derived the wood 


(i) The Albizzia lebk which shades the greater number of 
roads in Cairo is useless as timber ; and the wood of orange- 
trees and lemon-trees is too easily attacked by worms. 

(*) See on this subject a paper by Aly Bey Bahgat read in 
the Egyptian Institute, 1900 : “ Les forets en Egypte, et leur 
administration au Moyen-Age. ” 
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used in the miiltitiido of ‘objects exhibited in the 
Museum. 

The dryness of the climate preserves wood for a 
long time in Egypt, and in consequence wood has 
always been much employed as a building material. 
The pillars of the mos(jue of Ibn Tulun, more than 
a tliousand y(‘ars old, are (*onnected by wooden tie- 
l)eams; and the oldest brick cupolas contain a 
complete system of linking carried out in timber. 
W(i may also mention th(‘ wooden frieze of Tbn 
Tulun, said to contain the whole Koran in sculp- 
tured Oiific letters. (*) 

The most si)e(*ial use of wood was to make 
ceilings. The oldest mosque, Ibn T^dun, had a 
wooden ceiling with visitde I'afters. These rafters 
were simply the trunks of date-i)alins sawn length- 
wise into halves and their three exposial faces 
covered with ])lanks. The s|)ace enclosed l)etween 
each pair of rafters was cut by cross-pieces, which 
with the rafters foriiKMl a number of shallow squan* 
compartments (“). 

(V) In a paper, “The life and works of Ahmed ibii Tulun, “ 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, Mr. E. K. Corbett Bey deprives 
us of an illusion we should liave preferred to keep : ,'iccordin^ 
to Ck)rbett Bey the planks in (piestion can only c ontain one- 
seventeentli of th(3 Koran. But his statement “ Each letter is 
cut out in solid wood and fixed on to the board” is a mistake : 
the letters are sculptured in relief upon the plardv itself. 

(2) In the works undertaken by the Commission for the 
preservation of this mosque it was unfortunately iin{)0S8ible to 
retain more than a very small part of the old ceiling. 
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This method of roofing was employed from the 
first, and was persisted in through the finest periods 
of art down to the present day, with a few modifi- 
cations due to the development of artistic feeling. 

A second method of making a ceiling was - to 
cover in the rafters beneath a closed surface of 
planks, and the third method, with the richest 
(‘ffect, (X)nsisted in forming a ceiling entirely of 
stalactites. In nojie of these methods was the 
ceiling left plain; it was always painted, gilded, and 
adorned with ornaments, (dther sculptured, or, at 
least, niouI(l(‘d in stucco. The ceiling never rested 
directly on tlic^ walls, tin* angle between wall and 
ceiling being always c*iit off by a coving, an arching, 
or a IkmI of stalactites; arid, whatever form of trans- 
ition was rei^uired by the {esthetic feeling of the 
artist, it was tre{it(‘d with the same lavish splendour 
of decoration {is the r<‘st of the ceiling, which 
presented the utmost tha t A mb art could achieve 
in perfection of form iind colour. Such ceilings 
were not reserved exclusively for religious edific(‘s; 
in domestic architecture a few specimens of great 
beauty survive in the })alaces and houses which 
date from past centuries. 

But where the art of working in wood attained 
its highest degree of perfection was in the construc- 
tion of doors, shutters, chairs, pulpits, Koran- 
coffers, tables, benches, etc. These objects make 
up our very limited collection of articles of furni- 
ture anciently used by the Arabs. 
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To prod Vice a finished surface two systems were 
employed, and mashrahieh; both systems 
are peculiar to Egyptian woodwork. We shall 
here consider more closely the former system. 

PANELLING; 

In the very earliest wooden objects we discern a 
tendency to augment the number of juinels; little by 
little these were so greatly multiplied that the surface 
became a complete structure of polygonal frames 
set with panels whose area sometimes does not 
exceed a square centimetre, or a sixth of a square 
inch. 

The motive for the use of this complicated form, 
apart from tlu^ Arab love of interlacing lines, is to 
be found in the climate, which m^cessitates small 
dimensions in panels, and conse(|uently numerous 
joins. Even if the expense of his material did not 
enter into the calculations of the craftsman, the 
reason we have just given led him to economise 
wood by making use of the very smallest ])ieces, a 
consideration whose importance may also be seen 
when we examine work in turned wood. 

The decoration of the surface of frames and 
panels was obtained by sculpture, inlay, or painting. 

In this collection the oldest piece of sculptured 
wood taken from a known building is No. 25 in 
the Sixth Hall ; it comes from the ceiling of a 
doorway in the mosque of Ibn Tulun. Its sculp- 
tured design is closely similar to the carvings on 
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those wooden fragments which are found in the 
Moslem tombs of the early centuries of ^he Hijra, 
and of which some may be seen under Nos. 6-24 
not far from the Tulunide specimen. Here the 
ornaments are of large and l)old design. Very 
different are the ornaments on the next exhibit in 
point of date, represented by the door named after 
Caliph el-Hakem, No. 2, in the Fourth Hall, where 
the folijige forms a mass of (h^eply cut spirals in 
the (‘cntre of a cartouch, and is much more 
developed. Yet the designs borne l)y these two 
objects are similar, and their relationship can 
easily 1)0 disc(‘rned ; and, what is more important, 
th(‘ same d(‘signs are to be found on the woodwork 
of anci(‘iit (hptic edifices. The door dates from 
th(‘ end of the tenth century ; and the same character 
of decoration is niaintaiiUHl during the two follow- 
ing centuri(‘s. We may mention as an example 
the few panels preserved in tluMilosque of el-Akmar, 
built in A.D. 1125. 

But just at this period the old rules began to be 
set aside; forms changed, panels became smaller, 
d(*signs more delicate and multiform; an example 
may l)e seen in No. 96 in the Fourth Hall. A little 
later, in Ayiibide times, the art of panelling acquired 
great ])erfection, as is evident in the marvellous 
cenotaph on the tomir of Imam esh-Shafai, dated 
A. H. 574 ; A.D. 1125. 

A b^ature to be s})ecially noted in the carving 
of this period is the bacciferoiis or berry-bearing 
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fniit to be found in a large number of examples 
the woodwork of the eleventh and twelfth centuric 
specimens may be seen in No, IHi, Fourth Hall,tl 
prayer-niche taken from the mosque of Saye( 
Nefisa, which sliows a typical development 
ornamentation. 

The beauty of sculptural composition attained i 
greatest brilliance in the reign of Sultan en-Nas 
during the fourteenth century, a ]>eriod which mi 
be called the splendid age of art. From this cei 
tury date the marvellous specimens of joinei 
which are one of the glories of the craftsmansh 
of the middle ages. The Sovereign, his famil 
and the great nobles of the country seem all i 
have interested themselves in the advancement < 
art. 

In the earliest examples of thirteenth centur 
work we find that j>anels contain fillets ( 
coloured wood and inlayingsof precious materials 
gradually the fillets increase' in numl)er until tl: 
whole field is inlaid. Towards the fifteenth ctmtiir 
ivory came intense for inlaying : we shall speak < 
this material later. 

But craftsmen did not always use this ])rocess ( 
inlaying to arrive at beauty ; effects really artisti 
were often produced by carving on sinq)le plane 
^)lanks. A numl)er of such j>roducts may be see 
in the Museum, showing the effect obtained b 
carving ornaments or inscriptions. To this clas 
belongs the door No. 190 in the Sixth Hall. 
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Woqdwork dating from the Turkish period is 
much simpler: the subdivision into small panels is 
maintained, though they are seldom sculptured and 
display at most an inscription. In this period were 
added incrustations of hone, tortoise-shell, and 
mother-bf-pearl to rare inlaying in wood and ivory. 

In the Delta was developed another kind of 
woodwork, which imitated by means of grooves the 
surface peculiar to panelling: an example of this is 
No. 214 of the Sixth Hall. 

MASHliABIEH. 

We have now reached tlie second system of 
woodwork peculiar to Egypt, the building up of 
surfaces by attaching together turned pieces, usually 
known in the country as mashrahiek The 

word ‘‘ mashrabieh is derived from the small 
semicircular or octagonal niches, made of turned 
wood, which project from window-blinds or trel- 
lised balconies, and are de*signed to receive the 
hulla^ the porous vessel iu wdiich water is cooled 
by surface evaporation (^). According to Aly Bey 
Bahgat, the wood rnashrahieh is a corruption of < jJLa 
masli7^aheh, a synonym for ghorfeh^ ^room 6 y 
niche on high. Hence comes the verb jJ>\ ashrah, 
to dretoh the neck to see better. 


(0 Stanley Lane-Poole, Saracenic art. The small projec- 
tions on the first storey of a minaret are also called 
•‘rnashrahieh,” probably on account of their resemblance in 
form to the true mashrabieh. 
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The primitive lathe still employed by Arab turners 
would naturally lead us to believe that this industry 
dates from a very distant period; and if there 
remain no traces of their earliest work we must 
attribute the fact to the extreme fragility of the 
finished article. In reality we have very few 
ancient specimens of this industry; we can think 
of none beyond the few remains of the Ayubide 
cenotaphs of the tomb-mosque of Imam es-ShafaY 
No. in the Fourth Hall, and the railing 
which surrounds the tomb of Sultan Kalaiin. The 
Ayubide mashrabieh consists of a close mesh ; in 
the railing the balusters are massive and contain 
incised ornaments. Nearer to veritable mashrabieh 
is the network of the balustrade on the stair of the 
minhar in the mosque of Ibn Tulun, where the 
trellis is closer, and the knobs or knots are inlaid (*). 

The real system of mashrabieh first occurs in 
FI44, in the mos(|ue of Emir el-Mardani. In the 
partitions which separate the litvan from the rest 
of the moscpie, there may be seen, among several 
arrangements of turned wood, a design formed of 
a number of hexagons, bound to each other by 


(i) This ininbar was given to the mosque by Sultan Ladjin 
in 129(>. Stanley Lane-Poole, in his work previously quoted, 
says that the ininbar existing to day is not authentic. This 
affirmation is incorrect ; the frame- work exists but the 
panels are missing. Some of them are in South Kensington, 
others have been placed in the Museum by a generous donor. 
See Ko. 78 of the Seventh Hall. 
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small cylindrical pieces, making one of the numer- 
ous designs of perfected mashrabieh. At the 
beginning of the following century beautiful 
designs become more and more frequent; the stair- 
rail of the minhar in the el-Muaiad mosque is an 
example ; and finally in the time of Kai'tbay 
mashrabieh reaches its highest degree of perfection. 

It was naturally in domestic architecture that 
mashrabieh found its principal use. In houses Its 
presence softened the glare of light, permitted the 
free ingress of air, and allowed the occupants to 
look out unseen by indiscreet eyes. So useful was 
it found to be that it was manufactured on a con- 
siderable scale right down to modern times. But 
the introduction of Venetian blinds from Europe, 
and the use of the cheaper shish^ a screen made of 
a close trellis of rods, have almost entirely banished 
these graceful forms, though houses are still to be 
seen adorned by many and varied forms of n^ash- 
rabieh bays, whose corbels and beautiful lines give 
them a highly decorative aspect and add greatly 
to their embellishment. 

It is impossible to describe here the different 
varieties of mashrabieh ; they offer to our eyes the 
most bewildering combinations. Sometimes every 
portion has been turned in the lathe, sometimes 
triangles and polygons are combined with turned 
pieces : varied designs are introduced by omitting 
some of the connecting links, or the same effect 
may be attained by adding more of them ; in this 
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way inscriptions and figures are produced. The 
knobs or knots are often carved, or else inlaid w ith 
ivory and other materials. 

Another description of screen, or window-blind, 
is the shuh^ constructed of laths in tw^o layers, one 
layer placed upon the other, usually at right angles; 
the laths in the same layer being parallel and very 
close together. Varied geometric patterns are 
made to appear, in the lights thus formed, by 
sawing or piercing the laths as required : see 
Nos. 8, 4, 5, 7 and others in the Fifth Hall. Such 
screens are especially found in the Delta: their 
effect is quaint and curious. 

This short essay, intended to introduce the reader 
to a knowledge of Arab woodwork, refers to the 
collections exhibited in the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh and Eighth Halls. 

iVOHY. 

Arab craftsmen have always been partial to tlie 
use of ivory, either to form whole i)an(ds or to 
inlay other materials. In the first case it was 
rarely left smooth, but was usually decorated with 
inscriptions or sculpture. In limited use as early 
as the second half of the eighth century, it became 
general by the end of the fifteenth. It was com- 
monly combined with ebony, tin, red wood, (‘tc., 
to form a very delicate mosaic as a border or as a 
field; sometimes even as a kind of ven(H».rcd surface 
for complete articles of furniture. 
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We do not know o£ any objects in massive ivory 
among the products of Moslem art in Egypt ; but 
it is certain that this substance was constantly 
used by Egyptian artist, who had it always within 
reach. 


THE FOURTH HALL. 

Inscribed wood : prayer-niches, cenotaphs, Koran 
reader’s chairs, etc. 

1. — Folding door of Turkish pine ; thin oaken 
panels containing representations of human and 
animal figures. In its principal lines, the arrange-: 
ment of the ornamentation suggests the doors of^ 
the Fatimide period as exemplified by door N® 2 
beside it, which bears the name of the Caliph el- 
Hakem. We have no doubt that this is one of those 
specimens of Coptic workmanship which served as 
models for the early Moslem artivsans of Egypt (/). 

This door was taken from the Maristan of Sultan Kalaun 
with 172, Sixth Hall, which served as ceiling to a doorway. 
The facts that the two leaves had l)een joined together to make 
one, and that upper panels had been arbitrarily sawn across, 
are indications that the door had been i^emoved from its original 
situation to be used over again in the mosque of Kalafin. 


(^) We allude to the tine sculptures of the rood-loft in the 
(Joptic. Church of St. Barbara, Kasr esh-Sham, Old Cairo, where 
figures of animals have been carved by a masterly hand. 
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2 . — Folding door of Turkisli ])inoin two loaves, 



iring pjinols with 
Cutic ins(*ri[)t ion and 
S(*iilptnr(‘(l ornaiiKaPs. 
The inscription is in 
tli(‘ nani(‘ ol’ i }i(‘ ( alij)li 
ol-Ilak(‘ni l)-anir-I Hah, 
A. [[(n’glit, 

(\ ( Fig. 17). 

r'i’oiii ( Ilf (‘1 Azli:ii’ ni(»S(|iie, 

This old door has 
(^'idcntly nnd('rgoiu‘ 
i*(‘])airs. Th(‘ franie- 
work s(‘(‘ms to ha\(' 
l)(‘<*n coin])l(‘tcly ro- 
n(*w(Mk as w (‘11 as thos(^ 
jiainds in whicli the 
car\ ing is least sind<. 

Not only ha\(‘ iho 
jiainds h(‘(‘n r(‘V(*rs(‘d 

w h(‘n they w (‘)’(* r(‘tnrn- 
(mI to lh(‘ir nioimling, 
hnt tli(‘ inscrih(‘d ti(‘lds 
liav(‘ l)(‘(‘n mi>)ilac(‘d : 
thus th(‘ l(‘rt door oon- 
tains th(‘ insci'ipt ion 
belonging to the right, 
and vic(‘ \ (‘rsa. 
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On the right leaf On the left leaf 

f'[i\ (.u-yi 0 jJs iVy {') 

^JlT (‘) (8) 

(^) Our lord the Commander of the faithful, 

(^) Kl-lmdm el-Hdkemh’-amr-fllah. 

O May the blessings of God he upon him and upon 

(^) Ilis pure ancestors and his descendants. 

The exhibits numbered 3 to 94 are mostly ar- 
ranged against the walls and follow one another 
in chronological order. 

3 - 9 . — Ahhaside and Tulunide Period^ A. D. 
780-900. 

Small board with a Cufic inscription relating the 
title-deeds of a property of real estate. (^) 

. . .J f-' 

^ -u>* 

In the name of God the merciful the compassion- 
ate I Blessing of God and happiness and prosperity. 
( l^his property) with its rights and dependencies^ the 
ground floor., the upper storey and the land to my 
son el Kdsem Mas^ud^ in halves undivided. 

It will be seen that the text is imperfect : it has been made 
comprehensible by the addition of a few words. — A.B. 


(t) Similar records carved on wood have been published by 
M. van Berchem in his Corpus (Nos. 18 and 19). 
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5 - 9 . — Five fragments of boards with Cufic 
inscriptions. 

From the frieze crowning the interior walls of 
the mosque of Ibn Tulun. Ninth Century. (^) 

10 - 22 . — Fdtimide Period^ A. I). 969-1171. 

In the note qn inscribed stones, we have already 
pointed out the ])eculiar characteristic of Fatimide 
writing consisting in the prolongation above the 
line of the final stroke of certain letters. The same 
peculiarity is to be remarked in these inscriptions 
on wood. 

10 . — Part of the lintel in Turkish pine of the 
minhar of the mosque of el Amawi at Assipt. 

In the Cufic inscription we read the following : 

. . • Our lord and master el- 1 mam el-Mostanser- 
h-Illah^ Commander of the faith fuL 

Mostanser-b-lllah, A. D, 108(J-1094 was the fifth Fatimide 
Caliph in Egypt. 

11 . — Board containing the following inscrip- 
tion : 

^ ,j,\ L’-U— j 4» 

(t) See, concerning these planks, the note on page 64. 
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auI jf* jiA\ -u)l Ij {j\A j^y\ 

Jf ^UaJl ks. *)I\ 1 4jjl JU^\ 

. • . . AiLc-*^J t^yLc. *CL-* <j . . . , . d\jX\ 

... Ordered the (‘onstruct'mt of tlih hlessed‘‘^mihraf>^^ 
for the tiohJ e mosque of el A zhar in the toimi of Cairo 
of Afnizz^ our master and lord (d, Mai) siir Aha AH 
the imam Amr h- Ahkdm-lllah Commander of the 
faithful; mai/ the hlessings of God he upon him^ upon 
hu pure ancestors., and his most nohle descendants ; 
.son of the imam el M)t stall h-Illah, Commander of 
the faithful, .son. of the imam el Mustanser h-lllah., 
Commander of the faithful ; may the lilessinys of 
God he upon them all and upon their ancestors the 

faithful y)Ades 1 hiring the months of the year 

519 . (aJ). 1125-G). 

12 . — Portion o£ a plank ot: lotirs wood bearing 
a (Jufic inscription in relief with floral adornment 
of the letters. F rom the mosque at Kos. 

The arabesques do not evenly adorn the writing, 
but are developed irregularly. 

Though the text is incomplete it iiuiy be recognised from the 
titles employed, namely “servant” ^ and “friend” JJbLthat this 
commemorative plank must date from the year of the building 
of the mosque under the Caliph ei-Faez A.D. 1153. The founder 
mentioned in the inscription under the double title of servant 
and friend, is Saleh Talai, the famous vizir of the last F^ti- 
mide Caliphs. — A.B, (To compare this text with a complete and 
identical inscription in the mosque itself see No 17, page 1 10, and 
plate IV, of the Reports of the Commission, 1900.) 
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13-1 G. — Boards of pine, with Cufic inscrip- 
tions, having formerly covered the tie beams in the 
mosque of Saleh Talai*, A. o. 1160. 

While the ornaments in the preceding example 
are attached to the letters, they are here isolated 
and form an independent decoration. 

17-18. — Two small panels from the mosque of 
Sayeda Nefisa, bearing in (^ufic characters the 
words : 

Everlasting strength Enduring life 


19-22. — Four boards with Cufic inscriptions, 
and lavish ornamentation in lower relief than the 
letters. On the two first planks, the text expresses 
pious wishes ; on the two last, it is taken from the 
Koran. 

Found in the inosquo of <*1 Moaiad. 


23-31. — AyuUde Period 1171-1250. 

23. — Lintel of a door of a kaiserteh (a kind of 
enclosed market) at Dessuk. 

t4|ll ^ 4ii 

J]\ i “V. • • • f 

JUjuJIjU 

• • • . O^dai— Lojii Af- , , , , , JU*— Jl 

^ j . . . O' oLc® 
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^^Power is to God alone. May God have mercy 
onthe king en-^Naser Saleh ed-Dunia wa ed-Din, who 
granted this kaiserieh to the community of Sufis and 
made it a ''^wakf'* in favour of their convent known 
as the I)dr el Said el Suada in the well-guarded 
town of Cairo. Ordered the making of this new door 
and this propitious gateway the lord of kings and 
slaves^ Imdd ed-Dunta wa el-lJm^ Sultan of Islam 
and the Moslems, prop of the mighty empire, crown 
of the brilliant nation,. • . master of greatness el Ma- 
lek el Aztz Osman, son of Yusef son of Ayuh, the 
helper of the Commander of the faithful, hi the month 
of Rabia I the year 574,,, (Jan-Feb, 119G). — A.B. 

This inscription lias been published in tlie Corpus (No. 459) of 
M. van Bercheni, who adds tlie following characteristic note: 

“From a paleographic point of view, this text belongs to a 
transitional type between Cufic and round letters. 1 1 is known 
that the substitution of Naskhi for Cufic in historical texts is 
connected in Syria with the name of Nur ed-Din, in Egypt with 
that of Saladin; and that, far from being derived from Cufic, the 
round character was doubtless imported from the East with the 
Sunnite reforms. In the great centres it penetrated abruptly, 
under tlie direct action of these princes, served in everything by 
new men. But in the small towns and country districts the 
reform was slow and gradual, because it ali'ected native work- 
men attached to old ways. In Syria, where epigraphy, like 
institutions and habits, reflects political decentralisation, there 
are to be found everywhere a few texts of the sixth century of 
the Hijra belonging to this transitional type. They are rare 
in Egypt, where political centralisation raised most of the mon- 
uments in the capital, or at least under its influence. On the 
other hand reform penetrating slowly into the country fol- 
lowed a general law whereby the provincial style is behind that 
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of tho^roiit roiitroi^. 'fho oarliosf Efryl'tinn inscriptions in round 
letters ;u>* those of Sahoiin. the oldest d:it<‘d A.H. ■)?(!. Later 
hy ei^diteen years, th(‘ Dessnk iuseription shows a type of writ- 
in^r, if not older, at least inoi‘<“ areiiaieand h‘ss formed.” 

24 - 31 . — Remains (8 pieces) of the cenotaph of 
the mother of Sultan Mohammed el-Kamel, wife of 
Snltan el-Adel. Found in the litdl of th(‘ fomh of 
Imam esh-Shafai'. 

The inscriptions which stand out from n richly 
ornamented baekoround su/z^^est tlie stucco orna- 
ment from the moscpie el Kamrdieh (Nos. Tlf to 4l> 
in the Third Hall), with the differenct* thtit th(‘ 
letters here tire in Ayuhide nasklii. Th(‘ luindsome 
desfan tint] deli(‘at(‘ execution of tli(‘ sculpture of 
th(‘ jtaiuds ;ir(‘ worthy of remark. 



Fi-. 18 . 

The text of No. 24 is from th(‘ Koran : tlx' in- 
scriptions on th(‘ otlua* pamds are liistorictil. From 
No. 25 (tig. 18), Ave tak(‘ the following : 
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(3-^ O' *41^^ 

. . . . C;'* Jtt* V.4 

‘‘%This is the tomb of key' who needed) the mercy 
a nd acceiitanr e of her Lord ^ mother of the one in need 
of the mercy of his Lord, Mohammed the son of our 
lord the Sultan eLMalek el- Adel the son of Ayub 
the fi'iend of the Comynander of the faithf ul, may 
God strengthen their allies. She died in the mercy 
of her Lord a little before the dawn in the night 
tchose morning was the day ’’ 

Oa the panels are inscribed vertically phrases 
f»x pressing prayers for the repose of her soul : 

, , . l» 1 jfic ^wjLjLwJL J L I— 

^'May God reward her for her benei^olence, and His 
bounty pardon her sins, 

Thesse fragments are wrongly ascribed iji the registers of the 
Museum to the cenotaph of Shamsa, wife of Saladiri and mother 
of his son Sultan Osm^, mother and son both having been 
buried in the tomb mosque ^f Imam es-Sh^ai. 

Chroniclers agree in stating that not only Shamsa and her 
son Osman but also the wife of Sultan el-Adil and mother of 
Sultan el-Kamel were buried in the same mausoleum. ^Hence 
the confusion between the two princesses, further explained 
by the fact that whUe the name of the wife of el-Adil is 
unknown to history, the name of Shamsa is known too well. 
The cenotaph of the princess el Adilieh still exists in the 
tomb-mosque of Imam es-Shafai ; on its front face is an 
inscription identical with the above, but complete, fixing the 
date of her death jn the year a.h. 608 : a.d. 1211.— A.B. 
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32 - 83 . — Period of the Mamluke Sultans^ 1250- 
1517. 

Most of these exhibits bear dedicatory inscrip- 
tions, in characters known as Mamluke naskhi. 

32 . — A joist of which one side bears an inscrip- 
tion in relief. The text comprises prayers for a 
Sultan Rukn ed-Din, a title borne by the two Sul- 
tans named Beybars. (See Corpus, No. 508). 

33 . — Panel mentioning the tomb of Sheikh 
Ali el-Bakli, died in the month of Gamad I in the 
year 696. (March 1297). 

The ruins of a mosque bearing the name of Bakli 
still exist in the Sayeda Sekina quarter to the south 
of Cairo. Its minaret is distinguished by its archaic 
form. (See Corpus, No. 464). 

44 . — Panel relating the restoration of a mosque 
by the Emir BeshtAk en-Naseri, completed in the 
month of Rabia I in the year 736 (Oct-Nov. 1335). 
(See Corpus, No. 470). 

35 - 36 . — Two small panels containing together 
a complete text : 

Ordered to establish this blessed place^ the slavS in 
need of God, Ahmed eUMehinenddr , 

37 . — Panel with incomplete inscription. 

* Specifying the constitution in wakf of a house situated in 
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el-lTanigieh St. near et-Tabana quarter, in favour of the Imam 
of the Mehmendarieh College, who i» to read from the Koran 
twice a day, standing against the wall to the right of the 
prayer-niche ; once before the prayer at dawn and again l)efore 
the afternoon prayer. — A.B. 

This panel and the two preceding were taken 
from the el Mehinendar mosque, built in 1325. 

38 . — Side of a Koran-reader's chair. 

The upper part bears a commemorative inscriin 
tion stating that the object was dedicated in a. d. 
134b by a person named Lajin for the reading of 
the Koran. 

From the el Azhar mosque. 

39 . — Sculptured j>anel. The first part of the 
inscription is taken from the Koran ; the second 
part relates the construction of a mihrah in 1352. 

40 . — vSquare boarrl with three lines of inscrij)- 
tion : 

jw Mil j\ ‘jjUl obu' 

JWj) -V>.| ... C/ .X.^1 

Ordered the estahlishment of this blessed place the 
slave in Heed of God^ the Emir Shehdh ed-^Din 
Ahmed^ son of Baku . • , • ed-Dtn Rasldn^ a man 
of the victorious guard. 

Van Berchem relates that, according to Khalil ez-Zahiri, the 
Bultan’s guard comprised 24,000 soldiers divided into twenty- 
four regiments of a thousand men, each thousand commanded 
by an emir. 
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The loimdc'r nf (In' wlii'iK-ci this piiiiol \\:is tnkeji 

was pr()l):ibly one of tliese t \v«*nt\ -tour eiuirs. 

41-44. — Portions of ;i fri<‘ze in lar.ao It'tters. 
Tli(‘Sf‘ fri(‘Z(\s \v<T(‘ plaiMul Inflow tli(‘ (‘(‘ilinu’s to 
tonn a transitional okainait l)ot\v('en ceilinii* and 
Mall. 


No. N eoiiirs iVoiti t In* el- Axhai' iMo><iue, 



45-48. — Four panols from tin* inos<jii(‘ of Sul- 
tan Barkuk in tli<‘ town. ( J^'iu-. J !t). The text, similar 
on each [)an(‘l, is as follows : 


4u oLiJUl 

Poir('r (Uid ntlghf fo our lord f/ir SuiUtu Ifir l/iuff 
rz^Xolirr Hurkuk. Muy Jus r/rfory hr r.rulfrd. 

49. — Plank with an ineomphdt' inscription 
coninuMnorjitin^' th(‘ (‘reetion of a cupola hy Sultan 
Barkuk. Tli(‘ i)lank foriinudy (H)V(‘rcd tin* lintel of 
the partition which contained tlu‘ doorway into the 
tomb built by this Sultan for his dau;zhter and 
joined to th<' inos(|uc. 
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The text uses the word ^ Kubha, a, cupola, to designate a 
tomb. From the earliest times the dome was used exclusively 
as a roof for a tomb : it is only since the Turkish compiest and 
in the arrangement of mosques built by the Ottomans in Egypt 
that the dome has be(a)me an integral part of the editice (>). 

50-52. — Three panels of a door, from the tonil)- 
mosqiie of Sultan Barkiik completed by his son 
Sultan Faran. They all hear the same inscri|)tion 
wliich is the following : 

/7//.V li((H heen miL f A// our lord the Sfdtan 

the hiug el JSoser Fareuf dm J^arhul-. — A. B. 

Note tlie skill with which the letters are arranged 
to occupy the whole surface of the panel. 

53-54. — Small wooden ])anels with scadptured 
inscriptions. From th(‘ minhar in the mosque of 
Sultan flakinak, (Jairo. 

( trdered the const rncf io/t of this blessed pnlpit our 
lord the Sultan the king ez-Zdher Mohanimed Abu 
Saged Jakrnak. May his victory be e.ralted, 

55. — Small wooden panel containing thiau' 


(0 We must except the cupolas which occasionally form part 
of the roof immediately above the inihrab. These cupolas are 
always of small size and have no part in the external architec- 
ture. 
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lines of inscription. The text begins with verses 
from the Koran and continues : 

v-iJLjLl ^ ^ X ^Ijuc. 4I 

Constituted as a icakf this hlessed Korean his 
Highness Surur es-Seiji (jarhdsh ( ?) and made as 
a ivakf to it a kind (one-twenti/-fourtli part) of the 
village of Miniet el-Knlmi^ />// the hand of his Excel- 
lency Badr ed-Din Lulu chief of the Mam lakes 
(armed slaves) in the year 8t)8, (a.i>. 1454). 

From the mosque of Jakniak. Cairo. 


56 . — Small panel bearing an iuscadption. The 
text contains the date ‘‘Kamadan in the year 874 of 
the Hijra.’’ a.d. 14()9. 

From the mosque of Jakmak (?) 

57 - 73 . — Various pieces of wood bearinu- the 
name Kaitbay. 

57. — Lintel of a door comprising five panels, 
two in mashrabieh. The middle panel bears the 
following inscription in relief : 

I Lx.— Xjwli XX»~i^ 

>1 jyvi 4ii oujui 

Ordered the restoration of this sanctuary of happy 
omen our master and lord the great imam and 
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honourable king the Sultan ehMalek el-Ashraf 
Ahu en^Nasr Kaithay, — A.B. 

From the mosque of esh-Shafai. 

58. — Wooden panel having probably formed 
like the preceding the lintel of a door. 

O cJQLII O^daJLJl I I 

<Jijl 

Ordered the restoration of this mosque our mas- 
ter and lord the reigning Sultan el-Malek el-Ashraf 
Abu en-A^asr KaUhag. May God perjyetuate his 
kingdom. Amen, 

From the mosque of el-Azhar. 

59. — Small panel bearing the following inscrip- 
tion in two lines : 

0U.U1 I'V tc-pq iJj. Sti\ 

Dedicated this holy Koran and this chair our 
lord the Sultan el-Malek el-Ashraf Abu en-Nasr 
Kaithay, May his victo7^y be edited, 

60. — Square panel with ornaments and sculp- 
tured inscriptions. A border of foliage surrounds a 
circular field containing in large naskhi characters 
the words ‘‘May God perpetuate his reign a 
phrase which usually concludes the prayer for Kait- 
bay, A panel exactly similar may be seen in 
No. 92, Eighth Hall, in a handsome lintel taken 
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from the caravanserai of Sultan Kaitbay situated 
near the Bab en-Nasr Gate of Cairo; and very pro- 
bably this panel was brought from the same ruin. 

hi. — Board with an inscription differing in one 
word only from that on No. 58. 

i\2, — Long board containing an inscription in 
beautifully formed letters, interrupted in th(‘ 
middle of the board by h circle enclosing a finely- 
sculptured text comprising the usual formula 
ascribed to Kaitbay. The inscription commemo- 
rates the phudng of a settle or tribune, in the 

mos(|U(‘ of Sultan Barkiik (tombs of the (^aliphs) 
whence this board was brought. 

atXc\^i <ui y\ cljll 

(Ordered the eonsfnictiojf ofihh fdessed tnhtme 
our tnasfer cijul toed the jtohle nKjJe.^tf/ the Svltdn el- 
Aiaieh et-Af^hraf Aidi en-yasr l\(0'th((f/. Md// (An! 

pey'petddt e hi,s- k 'iiipdodi dtui .^t r( /n/tlu a v7.s‘ Jovedd- 
/io/ev. 

(In the middle field : ) 

» Jc. jlial-...!! jo 

Poirer ainl rnhjht to odv lord the KSidfUd el-^A/dlei 
ef-Aahrdf Ahn en-Na.^r KaUiHup Map hh vietorp 
he e.raltetL 

63. — Lintel of the door of a sho]) in th(‘ oh(}la 
of Kaitbay ojiposite tlie mos(|ue of el Azliar. 
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The panels are of divers dimensions and are formed either of 
sculptured wood or of rnashrabieh. Four of them contain the 
usual formula of praise ascribed to Ka’itbay. 

64-73. — Beaiihs and boards (*ontainin<i: a lon^* 
inscription in praise of Kaitbay. 

'I’hese pieces formed a supportinj? lintel above the corbels of 
the upper storey of the facade of the oMla built by Kaitbay 
in the street of es-Serugieh. (* ) 

The text which eniimco-ates tlie many titles of the 
royal builder is very interesting* : 

sJjl ^ li jL-U 

cllll aiu 0U.JUI LI^J aUj 

Jj^il ^ lySlw JJls' oUJ- 

j 

Or(i('rc(J the estahlishment of this blessed phtee 
through the grace of the Most High God and the 
ahu/ida/ice of His gifts oar master and lord and the 
oirner of oar neeks the reigning Sultan el-MaJek el 
Ashraf Aha en-Nasr KaUhaip Salta it of Islam and 
the Moslems, the slai/er of the infidels and the denier s 
of the I nitg, the vivijier ofjiistiee in the uuirldy lord 

Q) The okala of Kaitbay in the Serugieh now consists of 
i>ut a few remains. The text and translation of this long in- 
scription are given in the Bulletin for 1893, page 35, of the Com- 
mission for the preservation of monuments of Arab art. 
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of the towns of Egypt^ the lands of Syria^ the govern-- 
ments of the Euphrates^ the forts of the Romans^ the 
castles of Jsmailia and the frontiers of Alewandria^ 
lord of the sword and the pen and the legion and the 
banner^ the worthiest of the rulers of his tirnef lord 
of the two lands and the two seasj servant of the two 
sanctuaries^ (Mecca and Medina) [)), 

74 - 76 . — Three panels, of which the inscriptions 
relate the restoration of mos(|ues by the merchant 
(khawaga) Mustafa of Briissa if), 

^ jid. J Ij\ 

‘‘ Was restored this happy sanctuary hy the hand 
of the slave in need of God^ the merchant Mustafa 
son of the merchant Mahmud,^ son of the merchant 


(’) This inscription is nnMitioncd in the Corpus of van Uer- 
chciii, No. 320. 

(2) M. van l>ercli(‘ni uiio has iriven these inscriptions says ; 
‘•The work of Miistapha is conlirmed l)y the chronicles. In 
Moharrein, A.H. 000 was completed the work of rt'storin.i^ the 
mosque of el-Azhar. under tin; direction of the Sieur Mnstapha 
son of Mahmud, son of llnstum.” Further on lie says; “The 
naiTie of the father of Must;»fa explains the choice of the 
Sulkan for carrying out this work. Mahmud, the son of Rus- 
tum, was the merchant who led into Kgyjit tlie young slave 
Kai'tbayand sold liim to Sultjiii Barsbay. vvlience the surname 
Mahmndi which he kept till his accession.'’ Mustafa, named in 
the texts quoted above, died, says ibn lyas, in A.H. 905: 
A.D. 1499. 
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Rustum. May God pardon them and all Moslem Sy 
Amen, ” — A. B. 

o oUJLJl I'V^j l‘Ju-- 

^ 4}i\ jkc O' 

75. — Ordered the restoy^ation of this mosque our 
master and lord the Sultan el-MaUk el- Ashraf Kait-- 
hay hy the hand of the merchant Mustafa^ son of 
the merchant Mahmudy son of the merchant Rustum ; 
may God pardon them, in the month of Ragah in 
the year 901 A. i). 1495. — A. B. 

The inseription on N® 76 differn from that on N® 75 only in 
the fact that the name RuBtnni is followed by the name of his 
birtliplace Brussa. 

77-8. — Portions of a frieze some\s4iat resem- 
bling Nos. 41-44, with ornaments and chargin^rs, 
including an inscription with large letters in stucco 
on wood. 

79. — Board bearing an inscription taken from 
the Koran. 

80-82. — Three small panels bearing verses 
frohi the Koran, indicating perhaps that they orna- 
mented a Koran-reader’s chair. 

83. — Plank with an inscription from the Koran 
in letters very wide apart. 

(Noe. 79-83 may date either from the end of the Mamliike 
period or the beginning of the Turkish period). 
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84. — Turkiifh Period A.K. .‘^28. a.d. 1517. 

The iiLscriptioiLs on the f(^w wooden objects of 
this j)eriod shown lien^ are of clumsy character and 
indifferent ('xecution. Dates are no longer written 
in words but in ti .inures, and are often confirmed by 
a chrono<^ram (words reckoned in the numerical 
value of the letters) in the text. 

84. — Panel with an inscri])ti()n in bastard naskhi. 

I’he V('rs('S iiii{)l(»re I lu* paradise of Alhili for an einir iianied 
Huvsseiu in r<^\vard for ids restoration of a niostine. — A.I>. 

From the town of Kos. (Upper E^ypt). 

85. — Board bearing' in four fields a t(‘xt com- 
memoratino’ the er(‘Ction of a-pillai’ in a building 
(probably a mos(|U(‘) by Moliammed eff’endi, son 
of the Katkhoda (Governor), Grand Gadi of kjgy])t 
in 1138 (a.d. 1720). 

86 . — Small i)anel with Koranic inscription 
ending with the words 'This was comjdeted in 
the year 1174”. 

SiTnilar j)anels may be seen on wooden wall-cupboards from 
towns in the Delta. See No. 217, Sixtli Dali, No. 12, Seventh 
Ifall, and others. 

87. — Beam bearing on one face geometric 
ornaments and the following inscription : 

JU) •uljl iJLd 

n VA ^ 

Foutuied this blessed edifice he who is in need of 
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God^ the Sheikh eGArah iMohamnied Ahdeilatif 
ZaLak\ in the year 1178, (a. d. 17G4). 

88 . — Board on which is inscribed a verse to 
commemorate the restoration of a minaret of the 
mosque of Kasiinieh at Damietta l)y Mohammed 
Ali in 1231 (a. d. 1813). 

The date is also f^iven })y the chronogram of the 
last hemistich : 

(jlj aj>-l Uxj 4a' 

You have renewed ahomefor (rod, and IJis reward 
is abundant. 

89. — Oarved and gilded escutcheon with the 
name, tughra, of Sultan Mahmud, died 1841. 

From a small mosriuo in Darb el-Asfar. Cairo. 

81a-94. — Painted board.s, — Six boards from 
ceilling friezes, bearing painted inscriptions. With 
the exception of No. 91, all the texts are taken 
from the Koran. 

90. — Cufic letters in white edged with red on a 
grey ground. Fatimide }>eriod. 

Komid ill the tomb-mosque of Sultan Kalaun. 

91. — Board with oblong and circular panels 
surrounded by gilt rods : within the medallion a 
sculptured fleur-de-lis. 

91u. — In the panel on the left are the words 
""eternal strength”. The signs in the panel on 
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the right are not letters, though they resemble 
Cufic. 

92-94. — Boards })aiiite(l with white letters edged 
with blaek on a red ground. 

Nos. wore found in the nios<iue of el-Muaiad. No. 93 

<•011108 from the Ahd i^l-Uliani ino.s<|u<*. No. 91 from el-Mardani. 

95 - 97 . — Prdyer-nh'hen, (^enofaphs^ Koran- 

read(Ps rliah\s. 

Wooden niilnxihs or prayer-niches. 

95. — Wooden prayer-nich<‘ dtK’orated with carv- 
ing; the niche projx'r is flanked liy two columns. 

The framework is of Turkish otdv, the niche ])ro- 
pt?r of date-palm, th(‘ tymjianum of sycamore, and 
th<‘ i)anels are of lotos wood. 

This niihrab and the board No. 11. were brought 
from the el-Azhar, the gr(‘at Moslem University. 
Though these two objects wen* not found together 
in the moscpie, there can be no doubt that they 
constituted one article. The character and arran- 
gement of the ornannmtation aia* entirely Fati- 
mide ; they correspond with the date of the inscrip- 
tion on the board, A. H. 519: A. D. 1125. (Fig. 20). 

96 . — Wooden prayer-niche from the mosque 
of Sayeda Nefisa. 

The niche proper is of lotos wood. The frame- 
work of teak and boxwood is a panelling composed 
of a number of small pamds bearing sculptured 
ornaments of delicate workmanship. Among many 
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designs the bacciferons or berried fruit may be 
remarked ; this was a favourite pattern in the 



f'A 


eleventh and twtdfth centuries, and examples of it 
may !)(' s<‘(‘n in other objects of tlu' eoll(H‘tion. 
The gtMun’al style of the aral)esi|iu‘ ornamentation 
ami th(‘eharaeteroftheOufic letters of tlu' inseritv 
tion clearly indient(‘ that the i)rayer-nlche is of the 
ratirnide period a.i>. DOD-lldl, 
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Abu el-Hassan Maknun and is now the ujyriifkt emir 
Afi,f ed-Doula Abu el--Hassan Yurnn el-Faizi es- 
Sale hi. 

Made by order for ike tomb of Sayeda Rukdya^ 
daughter of the Commander of the faith f uJ Ali. 

— A.B. 

This praj'er- niche is transportable, and is of the type usually 
found in small private moscpies. The two preceding were simi- 
lar; 90 still preserves at its extremiti(‘s the tenons that joined 
the sides now lost (0- 

98. — Window^ formed of an iron oratin^^ wdtli 
a richly ornamented wooden framework. 

The character of the naskhi letters and the orna- 
mentation in two plaints enahle ns to (dassify this 
as Ayubide W'Orkmanshi]). 

The remains of hinges attached t(> the. frame show Ihnt the 
window was furnished with shutters. It wns [)robably an in- 
side window opening on a tomb : outside windows were never 
so lavishly ornamented 

Krom the mosque of Sayeda Nefi.sa. 

99. — Sertien or partition, carved on two faces. 
From the .<aine mo.sqne as No. 1)8. The inscri])- 
tions forming border and bands snfticiently indicate 
its relationship with the preceding exhibit. The 
(jiioiation from the Koran in Cnfic letters frain(‘d 

(f) The opening left by the absence of the up[)e.r part of the 
niche allows the reverse of .several of the panels to be seen, 
showing that three of them have betm sculptured on both sides, 
'the designs on the reverse are similar on each of the three f)a- 
nets, and consist of large arabesques with the form of an animal. 
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in a field of fine mashrabieh is very remarkable 
and is one of the earliest examples of this kind of 
work. The text in the upi)er field be^dns with 
verses from the Koran, and contiiiU(‘S : 

j\j*\ 

(JUjUj oki;^ •HJL— oUiau* ly-ic -‘L*... JL oa*4MJI 

This is the tomh of Saijeda Nefi'<(i., daughter of 
Hassan^ son of Zeuf son of the (.'o))iniander of the 
Faithful el- 1 1 assan^ son of the Connncutder of the 
Faithful Alf son of Ahu I'dlih. Sat/eda JVef/sa 
died in the revered month of Raonadun of the year 
208, (a.D. <S2d). 

The rear facel)ears at the top an inscription from 
the Koran in similar letters. Jiiduinij: by the charac- 
ter of the writing the other insorilxni ])anels on this 
face are of later date. 

100 . — Board bearing a scnl})tared inscription 
on each side. The wliole text on one side and the 
first line on the other are from tin* Koran : the 
second line is as follows : 

L:ji\^A j.^U\ .0J.1 olJJUl V'!' «Li;L^i 

4ij\ 0>V' y\ igdiSj 

Ordered the construction of this blessed tomb our 
lord the Sultan the king en-Ndser^ Ndser ed-Dunia 
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iva ed-JJin, Ahti es-Saaddi Farag^ son of Barkuk. 
May the most High (lod help him. 

From the tomh-inosquo of Snltaii Barkuk A.D. 1405-1410. 

101 - 103 . — Wooden conota])hs (fahut). 

101. — Three sides of a (‘enotaph in Turkish oak, 
hearing inscrij^tions and carved ornaments. 

Kroma tomh near the mos(pie of Imam esh-Shafai‘. 

These pitices are distinguislieci })ot}i for tlie beauty of their 
ornamentation and the lavish decoration of their inscriptions. 
One inscription relates that the cenotaph was erected for Hiisn 
ed-Diii Tale!) son el Vakfib. 

The date, A.n. 615 (a.T). 1216) is inseril>ed on the fourth side, 
now in Soutli Kensington Museum. 

Accident has brought to light the cenotaph wlience (tome these 
pieces : it is to be* found in an oratory, the* remaining part of 
a tond)-inosque known by the name of the Saadat <*l-4'i41ba. 
’I'his cenotaph still preserv(‘s the imprint of its wooden wainscot 
of dimensions corresponding exactly with pieces here shown. 
'I’he imirble slab fastened at the head of the tomb also bears the 
name of Hvisn ed-Din 'IVdeb. 

It should be noticed tliat tlie wood had fulfilled another 
purpose before being employed to make this cenotaph, for the 
reverse side is sculptured in ornament such as prevailed in the 
tijiie of Ibn Tulun, The carving is cut so deeply that it pierces 
in sev<*ral places the more recent scul|»tures of tln^ front side. 

* Husn ed- Din Taleb is knowm in history as one of the emirs of 
the Ayfibide dynasty ; in 1195 he w'as the emir in charge of the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. His de.scendants are iioav living in Deirut, 
Upper Kgypt. His grandson, having revolted against Sultan 
Aybek (1250-1257), was captured, with sixteen hundred 
Bedouins, by stratagem and hanged. — A. B. 

102. — ( From the small tomb in the 
street of Dalli Hussein. On three sides the in- 
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sc*ri[)tioii is From tlio Koran : on Fho FoiirFli in two 
lines is the following : 

Ji^- ij tj iS^y 

This /,s* to ho rarrod u/H)n i/io to))ih of the honour- 
able lady jnhyrhn^ the mother of the em 'ir Xafir ed- 
Itin^ Master of the Horse : she died the 2^^th Shau'<tl 
In the year 7->o ; {duly, tSS2)‘ 

Appar^'iitl}' the carver could not utidcrstaJ)d what lu^ copied ; 
otherwise it is <lillicu]t to explain why the first few words 
should appear. 

10, ‘1 — (yonotapli similar to tin* j)re(*e(ling. 

The histori(‘al ])art of the inscription numtions a 
huly called Sitt <d~( )<lonI. who died a. h. 743 : 
A. 1). 1342. 

104-5. — Koran-r(*a(l(‘r's ('hairs : Koursi ed- 

Kahf. 

These wcn‘ doul)tlcss originally stands destined to support 
the Koran. Tiie primitive form was similar to that of N'' 
lOo. but later the reading-stand was joined to the bench. 

. 104. — Koran-reader’s chair in panelling and 
maslirahieh. Tin' frannvs (mclose panels of mosaic 
in ebony and ivory, or painds of ivory only, carved 
with arab(‘S(pies. 

F i f t('. e n t h c < ‘ n 1 1 1 r > . 

105. — Koraii-stand with two sides in openwork 
and two in small plain panels. Though tJi(' (h'sigri 
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is siin|>le tlio effect is o'ood. Tli(‘ feet liav(‘ Ix^en 
sawn off. 

From the mos(iu(! of tlm Kmir Inal ol-Atahoki. 11102. 

106 - 108 . — K()ran-rea(l(‘i*’s cliairs ot* tli(‘ Turk- 
ish j)(‘ri()(l. 

— From a in()S(|n(‘ at Mansiira. If Ixairs 
th(‘ (late 1117 : A.D. 170 /). 

109 - 1 11 , — ( I iI(l(Ml stalactit(‘s I roin old c(‘ilinus. 

112. — Lamp, in torm an octa^aonal ])risni with 
o))en-woj‘lv sid(‘s in cast brass. In fli(‘ ccmtra* ol* tlui 
K(‘l(ls ai-(‘ fl(‘urs-(le-lis and the Inn’ahlic sinn of the, 
own(‘i’. Th(' dome is ornam(mt(Ml hy ])(‘at(‘n work, 
and h(‘ars a, crescent. 

From t)i'‘ mos-jih! of tlir Kmir S('riiliatmasl). died lar).'. 


THE FIFTH HALL. 

In flu* Fitfii Hall ar(‘ (‘xhihit(‘d ol)j(*cis in nia'^h- 
ral)i(‘h. and latti(a‘s or w indow-liuhts, (lth{‘r corn- 
pos('d of latlis or rods joiiKMl toH'diuH*. or ohraimMl 
simjtly hy ]»iercin.u’ th(‘ hoards. 

1 . — Foldinu’ doors ot ])in(L j)an(‘ll(Ml in pim\ in 
Indian t(‘ak and in loto.s-wood in varical forms. 
Th(‘ |»arts l()j’m(‘d ot hard wood hear scnl[)tiir<Ml 
ornaimmts and ins(‘rij»tions cut witli soim^ skill : 
th(‘ inscriptions are s{)r(‘ad o\(‘i* loikH' jtaiK'ls in tln^ 
foi’in of hands and ar(‘ both in ( adlc and in Mam- 
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luke nasklii characters. TIk* (Jiitic text 
such pious wishes as vve liave seiMi in N 
li), oF th(‘ Fourth Hjill, while the iiaskhi 
tains sent(‘nc(‘s such as Re discrtM't in 
'SSti’atajLicin is the* l)(‘st weapon in warl 

(Fi^. 21). 


express(‘s 
os. 17, IS, 
t(‘xt (‘on- 
soci(*ty 
fai’(‘'’: (‘tc. 


w ooDW ()i;k. 
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This door was broiiiriit fnun tlu* t()inl)-ni()S(| iic <>rSii]laii Sah*h 
Ni<rin <“(1- 1 )in Ayi'd>. hiiill h\ his widow ShimuiTt (‘d-I)in'i' in 
A.l). 1210. 

2. — I^^rtiti()n in niashrjil)i(‘li : Hu* l()\v(‘r coni- 
is ina(l(‘ up of ;i iii*()U|»in,ii’ oi* small ])aii(‘ls 
inlaid with (•;u•^<‘d ivory. (Tli(‘ paiK'ls in carNod 
wood an‘ ol* more r(‘(•<‘nt dal(‘). 

i''roiii thf' inos(iiio (A.l). 1371) Ihired rl-Otid’, ('niro. 

3-4* I)oor-LVam(‘^ with window-lights in 
top 

broni (Iio Maiihliiti ino> i 

5-11. — I iUtr i<*(‘ 
window - hlinds (»!* 
lath.'* and I'ods .siwn 
and joiiK'd to Forni 
liLilds^ in a uia'at \ a- 
ri(dy of ,u'(‘!mn‘tri(* 
drsiiiir-. (rh’y. 22 ). 

12. — Window 
Ioi’iikmI of short rods 
joimal toLi(dh(‘r, 

l''i-oni tilt* luostjii * at 

Man. ■'lira. 

13. — Side ol a 
hcnch or (diair in 
Hint(Ml wood. 
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15 - 17 . — Paris of the Diinlmr of tin' 

mos(|iu* (‘1-Kasiini(‘li ai Damietta. 

18 - 23 . — Bal {‘oni(‘s and parts of l)al(‘oiii(‘s in 
inasliral)i(‘li. 

20. — Pai'i of a partition from a toml). 

21-23. — ( \)nipl(‘t<‘ l)al(*oni(‘s. 

24 - 34 . — Fi*('n(‘il and s(adptnr(‘d paiavls IVom 
C(mota])lis and partitioiis. 

21-27. Prom tli(‘ (*(‘m(‘t(‘ry ot Imam (‘sli-Slialai.(.’^) 
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The panels of No. 25 liave been arbitrarily placed in their 
frames. The (5ific inscription of the middle panel is Koranic, 
as is that on No. 2() in Ayubide naskhi. 

No. 27 is a beautiful piece ot carvintr. (Kig. 211). 

29-32. — From the el-Azhar inosqiK^. 

No. '^V^ which mucli resembles Nos. HO and 52 was j)robably 
also bj*(>uu!;ht from this mos<|Ue. 

35. — lh*;iss Ijiinj) ii) tli<‘ form of a tnincatod 
octao’onnl pyramid in thr<‘e staoes, crovviied with 
hull) and croHcent. 

Tlie si(h‘s of tin* top and })ottom staocs are a lat- 
tie(;-work of <^*eom(^tric pnttern.s, wliih^ the middle 
stao'(‘ is a sheet of piereed brass on which is (ui- 
Lirav<‘d tlH‘ following inscri|)tion : 

ia.— ‘U aj 

jUal— <>A *\k) j.^]\ 

4 Ij 

77//.< luis here madi' /or the (f/esf<e(/ rollef/e {rtKi- 
.'/russa) r)/ Xem ed'-Pin Ahd c/-/^d,s.s‘ct, it slare in 
uf't'd of the pardon of (ilodj her per of the rol^es of 
fh(' Suitan, nndek el-Mnaiad Ahn en-Aa.^r Sheikh, 
irhotn mat/ tiod />rt)>ij)er n'tfh Jonp life and relf/tt. 

A.jh 

From tin* nios(pn* of Kmir Abd <*l P>ass<*t. Cairct. 


(’> Sec (\)rpus, No. 4S7. 
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THE SIXTH HALL. 

The collection in the Sixth Hall comprises orna- 
mental sculptured objects and several doors. In 
the order in which they arc shown the sculptures 
offer an almost unbroken chain of s})ecimens repre- 
senting th(* developuKuit of Arab ornament from 
the earliest period down to modern times. To give 
a better idea of th(‘ whoh^ proc(*ss of growth, the 
eollection has Ixmmi made to in(*lu(l(‘ not only })ieces 
imdou))tedly the work of Arabs, but also a few, of 
s})(‘eial interest, from tli<‘ hands of ( 'oph’c* craftsmen. 
Smh are tli(‘ wooden fi'agments from tli<‘ Mos](‘m 
tombs alr(‘ady mentioned, dating, 1ik(‘ som(‘ of tlie 
tombstoiK's in tli(‘ First Hall, from tli(‘ (‘arly eentn- 
ri(‘s aft('r tlu‘ Hijra. Tlu‘ ornannmts carved on 
these w'ood(‘n fragimnUs synehr()nis(‘ with th(‘ first 
manif(‘station of Arab art in Egy])t. and w(‘ ar(‘ 
thus enal)hMl to compaia^ the two styh‘s ; it is maal- 
les> to <i\y that in this (‘arly ])eriod th(‘ relationshi]) 
l)(‘tw(*en tlu‘m is (‘xtnnmdy dost*. 

The most ancient fi‘agm(‘nt undoubtcally Arab is 
N' :^1. It is ornam(‘nted with foliag(‘ of natural 
form, as is also 7, which with N ’' 1-H) and 
lh-21 comes from the old M()sl(‘m tombs. Th(‘ 
greater nimd)er of tli(‘s(‘ fragments, if not all, ai‘(‘ 
(h])tic work, for similar carvings ar(‘ still to ))(‘ 
found in abandoned corners of their churches. In 
lb-20 the foliag(‘ is wide, and is brought i-nto 
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relief by cutting back or bevelling the edges of the 
leaves. We recognise the same characteristic fea- 
ture in the ornamentation of a board taken from 
the mosque of Ibn Tulun (built A. l). 870) : this is 
N^‘ 24, part of the ceiling of a doorway. 8ome of 
the ornaments, flat in the design, show already 
signs of the ^‘arabesque” movement of Fatiniide 
Hmes. 

FROM THE EAliLIEST PEHIOI) 

TO THE FATIMIDE (JAJVIPHS, a. d. 

1 - 23 . — Various fragments from tombs South 
of; Cairo, (except 18, which is from the cemettM’y 
of Imam esh-Shafai'). 

Th(‘S(‘ wooden fragimaits, torn from liuildings or 
From articles of furniture, were used in th(‘ tomb 
to ])reveiit .sand from entering the vault. Ther(‘ 
are also exhibited in the Museum parts of painted 
and inlaid boards which have s(‘rved the same 

plll*pOS(». 

l-(j. — PaiK'ls in j)ine-wood, turned in the lathe. 

7, 13, 15. — Cross-pieces from frames, carved 
with floral designs. 

I'bere is still tube seen in u Coptic chapel at Old Caii-o a 
fi-ieze hearing!: ornaments either exactly similar to. or very 
• losely rcifeinbliiig, those of No. 15. (*). 

No. 7 is shown in Fig. 24. 

(‘) 'I’he chapel in question is near the church of Abios-Seifein 
and has been recently cleared by the Commission for tin* pivser* 
vjition of monnnients of Arab art. 
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l()-20. — Boards ornumeiited 
with folia<!:(‘ in coin^entioiml 
pattorns. 

Similar designs are often found in 
('oj)ti<' elnirelies. 



21. — Sido of a coiiotaph (?) 
richly sculptured. The fields 
are bordered al> 0 A(^ and l)elo\v 
by a line of wrifino* in Chific 
(diaracters (piotin,i»' verses from 
th(‘ Koran. In the design a 
p()lylol)(‘ arch sn[)portcdon col- 
umns alt(‘rnates with a desioii 
v(‘r>' su,ug(‘stive of the win<>ed 
sun of Ancient E^ypt. The 
wh<)l(‘ surface is cov(‘red with a 
fioral pattern in which the tr(‘- 
foils are identical with thos(‘ 
Fig. 24. on No. 7. (0 (Fig- 25). 

From a tomb at A in Sira. 


24. — ^^art of the ceiling* of a doorway in the 
mosque of IhiiTulun. 

Tliis mosiine, built A. D. 1^70. is contemporary with the tombs 
in which were found Nos. 17 to 21. whicli explains the simila- 
rity of decoration. 


(1) Tlie trefoil is l»y somo pcoph* coMsicha-iMl to |•(•pl•^S(•^^ 
tho Coptic syinhol of the IVinity. It is not impossible that 
another svinbol is rejn’esciitcd hy the winged disk on No. 21. 
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25. — Two fragments with foliate ornameiits 
aiul figures. 

From the cemetery of Im;\m esh-Shafai. 



Fij^. 20. 

The sculpture is certainly not the work of Arabs, but it dates 
from the earliest period of their rule in Egypt. 


FATJMIDE PEHTOD. 

The identity, or at least the close relationship, of 
of Arab and Coptic ornament may b(^ affirmed also 
through the two following centuries, A. D. 9fil)-1171, 
during which the Frdimides r(‘igned in Egypt. 
A striking c*haraeteristic is the constant similarity 
in the composition of the ornament whenever it is 
required to decorate a panel in a door or in an 
article of furniture. The design is always sym- 
metrical, showing in tlu^ axis one or more car- 
touches containing ornaments lightly carved, while 
the d(‘signs surrounding them are cut deeply. The 
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also, in carving of the Fatiniide period, has 
a cliaracteristic detail which consists in ciu-ving 
l)ack the lower lobes of the leaf towards the point 
at whicli it joins th(‘ stem. 

Whether we consider a ( -optic* ((^hristian) or an 
Arab (Moslem) work of this period w(‘ find tin* 
same* arrang(mient of ornament and tla* saim* 
charact(‘r of foliage. Tlie only diBer(‘ne(‘ i< that 



Fiis. 2(>. 


while th(‘ (’opts fiM*- 
(pi(‘ntl\ (‘mj)loy(‘d ti- 
gm*(*s of men and ani- 
mals. tlu* Aral)s re- 
fraim'd from tlo'ir 
use. To illiistra1(* thi> 
fact W(‘ may laier to 
the door N" 1 in tie* 
l^'ourth Hall and tin* 
])ancl N'"" 2(> in th(^ 
Sixth Hall, and (*om- 
pan* th(‘m with tin* 
old j)an(ds of tin* dooi’ 
of <‘1-Hak<‘!n. N" 2 in 
th(‘ koiirth Hall and 
the pamds N 27 to 
21> in th(^ Sixth, ddn* 
two first m(‘ntioned 
ar(* ('o])tie r(*eords, 
tlu* last an* Arab. 


26 . Panel from a ceiling, having tin* d(‘signs 
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arranged symnietri(‘.ally on each, side ol: the short 
axis. The middle is a field framed in double laths 
from which branch sprays of foliag(uind arabesques. 
In the axis above another field encloses two birds, 
and in each closed curve is a seat(Ml human figure; 
the 011(5 on the right drinks from a cup. (Fig. 2t)). 

'I'litM-f is (‘vident ivlationsliip between tins pniud and tlin 
j^mit door I in tlio Fourth Hall : both ol)jo(‘ts wen* found 
in the nioscpie of el-Kalaun. to wln’ch they had doubtless been 
eonvoyt'd from sojuo (’optic edifice, 

27 - 8 . — Panels s(*ulptured in Ffitimidf* styk‘. 

Origin unknown. 

29 . — eViling of a window-liay in th(‘ inos(|U(‘ of; 
Sayeda N(Tisa. 

30 . — Blender beam carv<‘d on three sides. The 
backward curv(5 of the leaves and lialf leaves to the 
point of attachment to the stem, enables us to attri- 
bute this ornauKuit to Fatimide craftsmen. 

31 - 2 . — Two panels from the (d-Akmar m()s<pie. 

During the restoration of this iuos([ue in tlie years l‘J()4-5 
facing-boards were found with i>anels resembling Nos. 27-28. 

33 - 40 - — Various pieces of carved wood From 
the mos(iue of Saleh Talai. 

T3. — Facing-board of a beam. 

34. — Side of an abacus. 

35-37, — Parts of a stair. 

39-40. — Two beams richly sculptured. 
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42. — Part o£ a door consisting of two oblong* 
six-sided panels surrounded by trails of foliage. 
The arrangement of panels and frames recalls the 
folding-doors of Saleh Ayfib, No. 1 in the Fifth 
Hall. 

Presented bv M.CJ. Pnrvis, P.>o:b 

43. — Side of a (*enota])h, or a i)iece of furniture. 

44. — Foiling beam. Found in the mos({ue of 
fxliui’i. 

45-47. — Thr(M‘ boards with sculptures in Fii fi- 
nd de style. 


AVUBIDE PElirOD. 

48. — (idling of a doorway. The larg(‘ middl(‘ 
field, made up of small ])an(ds finely scul])tured, is 
flaid^ed liy two oblong ])anels. 

It is interesting to note tluit the g(-oinetric;d grouping of tlie 
panels in tlie large fi(‘ld is identical with tin* eojjiposition of 
the design of the No. 117 of tJie Fourth Hall, but tin’ 

ornainents themselves are very ditlia-ent. While tliose on tin* 
mlhrah are Fatiinide in style, those on the ceiling are Ayn))ide. 
The} may l)e (X>mpared with the ornaments on Nos. 25 to KU 
in the Fourth Hall. 

PERIOD OF THE MAMLUKE SULTANS. 

49. — Sculptured board. Rising from a vase, 
stems symmetrically arranged curve round, to end 
in a large vine-leaf, in the centre of which is placed 
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a hunch of grapes ; other bunches and snialhn* 
leaves spring from several points in the stem. 
There are many traces of gilding on the board, and 
th(‘ coating of ri^d j)aint, which covers th(' whole of 
it, (evidently formed the ground of the original 
gilding of the entire face. From the mosque of 
Sultan Kalaim. 

bearing tho same <lesi«2;n exist in (lie t(jmb-m()s<iues 
both of Sultan Kalaunand his son Sultan Mohammed en-Naser. 

'('he bosn*d had been used previously for some other pnrpos**, 
I'or on tlie otlna- side are deeply (ait ornaments of Filtimide 
style. There may Ix^ remarked ti^aires of men and animals 
contained in v'aiaous fields framed in flat bands. The fi^aires 
art' to be seen oidy in outline ; they were orifrinally g;iven 
liireater relief by a su[>erposed layer of wood which has disap- 
pt'ared. 

50 - 52 . — Pamdsand part ot* a board on which 
art* carved geometrical designs forming fields 
tmclosing foliage and arab(*sques. 

From tlie madrassa e!-Mehmendar A. D. 

53 - 66 . — Facing-boards and portions of ceilings 
from tilt* cl-Mardani mostiue A. D. 133ih 

The scult)tures in this mosque show the arabestiue developed 
to the degree maintained through the following centuries. 

— Parts of ceilings, some showing traces 
of painting and gilding. 

62-(i6. — Facing-boards, All facing-boards in 
this mosque were gilt ; the red colour with which 
the}' tire painted was the ground for the gilding. 
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remain on No. No. r»5 
sculphiroij on both 

i siilos was (‘viiloiitty tHo<l 
t‘or the se(‘on(l tine' in 
this 


moscjm*. 

No. r .2 !> nliown in Ki 


67 . — ('eiliH.i£ oF a 
wimiow r(H:(‘ss from th{‘ 
.sann' nit)s<}ne. 

Tilt* <»f thij! is 

siiuiinrU> tlint nJtuK inutjii on 
(•urpnfcs; if {^onrti.^.sof an onm- 
jianit iuo.K'lt nupfin j;inT«>nu<l- 
in,ii’ !i rosf‘ in o»*ntre. 


1 68 - 71. Pour 

ilovetails of .sycamore 
wood, From the minaret 
of the mosque of Emir 
Ak Smiknr. Fonria'ciith 
.ci*ntiiry,. 

Woo<lcfi dovetails u*'i‘c eoj- 
jdojed i»y Arnh bMilitasT t** 
bind the .'Jt«>nes 
Others hnve hetat Inuud io 
the lijiiiaret of til*; iond)- fin 
ane of SuJtii.n j'nrk uk. 

72-77.— Parts of coil- 

F'f'C So' ' ■ ' . 

frotii (he mnsqtio 
v»F Tafiir t‘l-1 leifa/aeli (fourteenth centiirv i: ntme 
liurfs sImov traces oF jniinting and tdldinu. 
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72. — Piece of a rafter with scu]i)tured facing- 
hourd. Noi^. 7.*^ and 74 are similar faxdng-boards. 

75. — Part of the border framing a ecviling. 

7(), 77. — Background of a c(‘ilin(i' c(>m))artinent. 

78, 79. — Pi(H*es similar to No. 75. 

80 - 84r, — Various ])ieces of wood from the 
( 'aii-o mos([U(‘ of Sultan Ihirkuk. 

80 - 83. — Wooden batthaiKMits ( nuo’lons ) 
whi(*h formerly crowned the lar,Li(* inscriptioiial 
frie/e in the hall of th(‘ tomb. 

(S-l. — l?art of a ceiling' with carvcal oi*naments ; 
th(‘ inscrlj)tion nuaitions the royal biiibha*. 

I^oirt r (dul nuf/lif lo onr lord ihr Sulida the k'intj 
('I Xitfirr Harl'tik. 

'file iiu)S(|ii(" of «-l-l'arUuk wliicli (lat<‘s i>()!u lifSf was n*- 
paircti in 181H. wlinn tlinsr fra^• 1 n^Mlts were dcpONit^d in tla^ 
M nsnini. 

85-91. — From the mosijue of Simdun Mir 
Zad(‘h. built in 1402) ; now an interesting!: ruin with 
imj)osini!* granite columns and K.a‘y])tian c‘a[>itals (/). 

85. — IWrd carved in four oblon;**' Helds, the 
fourth incomplete. Th(‘ desio-ns ar(‘ jxdyuons in 
r(‘lief with arabes(|Ues on the sunken back.urounds. 

(0 Son on this inosane the notice in .\X of tie* Reports 
of the ConimissioTj. 
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— Part of a coiling with handsoiiu^ scul])- 
tiirod (lesions. 

92-94. — Portions of tlio coiling of tho ]nos(]U(^ 
ol-Kadi Abd el-lThani el-Fakhri, known 1)V tho 
name of (Tiiina el Banat. 

This iii()S(]n(‘ was r<mn(h'(l, in I IIS, and in j;roat {>art Vfhnilt 
in ISihT 

No m sijows v«‘stij>‘(*s of paintinir atid ^•ilding. 

95. — Ar(‘li of a doorway, charged with scnlp- 
tnrod ])anols. 

96. — Arch ot* a doorway, witli tiiH^ carvings. 

97. — J_)ooi*|)ost of a puljut, m}vh(ii\ d(‘C()ratod 
with sculpt urcnl ornanKuits and inlaid with Hlk^ts 
of ivory. 

91^. — Bra(‘Jvot, carv(‘d on thr(M‘ sides, con- 
structed to supjK)rt tho bars on wliicdi lamps won* 
susj)ended. 

'rond)s woi-<^ usually illuiuiimtcd by a iu(!tal lamp liuuiL’' lianu 
the ai)ex of tin* (hjine : tliis was surrounded by a multitude of 
small lamps wldeli hung from bars arraijgedto form an (tetagon 
and supijorted by brackets fixed in tlu^ walls. at was one 
of these brackets. 

99. — Background of a c(uling coini)artinont. 

100-107. — Boards carved with ornaments. 
They are parts of ceilings brought from the mosque 
of el-Muaiad, built A. D. 1416. 

105 to 107 only belonged to the original ceil- 
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ing of the niosqiio ; the other pieces, though found 
in the mosque, are of unknown origin. 

In 102 and 103 the ornamentiition is sunken. 
N"’' 105 and 10() have been painted and gilded. 

108 - 111 . — Parts of l)oards sculptured with 
handsome ornaments. 

!<►{) and 110 \v<‘rn found in a modern oholn beloniLrin.Lr to the 
uMkf Subal. No. Ill is from n eeilin^. 

114 - 116 . — Fragments of [)oards adorned with 
designs of fruit and foliage, r(^cal)ing the orna- 
mentation of No. 41). 

117 - 125 . — Portions of carved ceilings. 

126 . — Side of a fram(‘, with sculptured 
ornaimmt'^. 

127. — C rcis.s-pif'ff, carved witli onianient!^. 

128 - 130 . — Panels witli sculptured orna- 
ments, No. 139 contains fillets of ebony. 

131 . — Boards with carved and gilded orna- 
ments from the el-Azhar mosque. 

133 - 138 . — Parts of ceilings. 

139 - 140 . — Lintel and part of frame of a 
doorway, probably belonging to a minhar. 

140 - 146 . — 0 arved fragments of the ceiling 
of the oratory attached to the tomb of Sultan el- 
Ghuri. 
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Tin; wiling of this oratory has hoen ivmow<‘{ 1 : the pieces^ 
shown here are the last remains of the ancient ceilinff. 

14 ) - 144. — Facin^y-hoanls of l)(‘:nus. No. 140 
had h(*on gilded. 

145 and 14(). — Background of a ceiling com- 
]:)a rtinent. 

147. — ( kuling Ix'anu carv(Ml with small niches 
and arah(^s(]ues. 

MS. — Beam scult)tured on tln*(*(‘ sides with or- 
naments, and still l)(‘aring th(‘ rings which served 
for suspending lani])s. 

This heinn wns supported by brackets similar to No. US. 

149. — Toj) [>art of th(‘ n])right ol* a doorcase* oi’ 
an IikIow, carv(*(l with {iral)(‘s(pies. Solomon's .seaU 
;ind the following inscri])tion : 

v;-C)l 0^“= Ju„ll 

Oiuh'reJ . . Jhis ///c.v.W idan\ the ^Sheikh e.sSut/etf 
(K'i})hfn c/-AW>/7’. 


150-158. — Small j>an<‘ls in wood with sciil])- 
tiir(*d ornaments. 

Nos. late 158 very closely rcsembh‘ the work of rec'cnt cen- 
turies in tin; Delta villages: c<nnpan* panels Nos. 12 aTid 13 in 
the Seventh Hall. Nos. 152 to 155 are older. No. 152 is carved 
on the reverse side with designs of the 'rnlunide peri<Mi. 

159. — Ornament cut out of wood and gilded^ 
intended for laying upon another surface. 
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Tlie haci composition of tlic (iesi»;n, and the metliod of nsin^ 
the object, show the jjoor taste of the worst period. 

Brought from t})e mosque of Saida Zeinal) at the time of its 
restoration some twenty years ago. 

160 - 167. — FrajUinonts ot' painted hoards. 

'riicse V(*stiges come from tlie tojnbs to the south nf (^liro, 
and as local artistic j)roducts of th<* first centuries following the 
Arab con<[uest of h'gypt have the same importaiK'e as tlun-arved 
specimens {)reviousIy m<Mition<‘d. 

168. — Part of a hoard out From a dat(‘-j)jdm 
and [)aintod. 

hrom a mostpa* at Balmassa. Upper Bgypt. 

169-180. — Paint(‘d wood. The fre.sliness of 
the colours in s(‘veral of tlH*se fraginents is (‘vi- 
dence of tlie l)ri.i»litn(‘ss of th(' tints used in Aral) 
[)a inti no*. 

These pieci^s cojiu* from the el-.Miirdani mosciue (fourtecntli 
ct‘ntui*y) : hut only Nos. 171 to 177. from tlie ceiling, au<l 17S, 
179, from the pul})it. b(*h»nged i)riginally to this rno.^pie, the 
othf'r pieces having been taken there from unknown places. 

181. — Part of a painted hoard. 

From till* mos(|ue of el-Kadi Abd el-Ghani el-Fakhri. (See 
Nos. 92-94). 

182 and 183. Part of a ctdlino- friez(‘ and 
facing-hoard of a ceiling heam, with well designed 
ilecoration in painting. 

Both these pieces were found hi the mosque of el-Muaiad, 
but their colouring has nothing in common with the vsiriegated 
t.'eiling of this mosque. 
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DOORS AND PANELLf]D WORK. 

184. — Door, narrow and (incoinj)l(‘k‘) 

with c*arv(Ml triangular and hexagoiuil paruds. 

From tlio mosquo of Swltnn Hnssnu. 

185 and 186. — Faeino--l)oards of a wall-eup- 
l)oard in })ino-wood ])anolI(‘d in Indian toak and 
(d)ony : tlie painds are earvedand inlaid with ivory 
and tine mosaic. 

Fi'om till* iji(>s(|iie Ashnn ol HjHiai. 

187. — Folding doors containing an ohlong 
panel in th(‘ iipi)er j>art (a similar panel fornundy 
existed below), and a long fi(dd of small panels in 
lotos-wood, som(‘ iidaid with ivor}% hnt all sculp- 
tured. 

From tlio !iios(iie* (►f ol-Bakri. Cairo. A. I). 11^74. 

A ruh‘ always follow(‘d by craftsmen in (h‘signing 
fields composed of small i)anels is to j)lace in each 
of the four corners of the field a (|uart(‘r of a star, 
as may l)(‘ s(^en in Nos. 101 and 102. This is tlu^ 
general rule for doors of on(‘ hnif ; but to produce 
a good effect it is necessary that the field should Ix^ 
fairl}' wide. Where the field is too narrow for th(‘ 
proper development of the geometricral design, as 
is the case in double-leaved doors, the quarter-stars 
are placed in the two outer corners of each field. 
The two fields now form together one large panel 
in the axis of which are placed one or more com- 
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I)lete rosettes. In this arrangenieiit the inner 
uprights are made as narrow as possible, so that 
the unity of the design may not l)e too greatly 
interrupted. 

188 . — Folding door with panels of ear\ ed wood 
and fillets of i\'ory, from the inosqu(‘ of el Bahri, 
1-174. 

At the top of tlie right h^if and at tlie bottom of 
the left ](‘af may be seen an ingenious system of 
bolts, a method of fastening shown also on the door 
212. At first sight tlie system seems very eom- 
plieated : but (^xampl(‘s imyy ))e found in present 
use on a f(‘W doors in towns in th(‘ Delta. 

189 . — Folding dooi’s panell(‘d in lotos-wood 
and ivory. 

From tlu‘ mosfiuo of Aitumnsli eii-Nuuashi. 

190 . — Folding doors removed fron) one of four 
doorway s in th(* eourtyard leading into the tomb of 
the daughter of Sultan Barkilk in the street of en~ 
Nahhasin. 

Tliis ex:ni|pi(‘ sliows tlic: skill of tlio Mosk*m craftsmaii who 
oonid tastofiiliy adorn so unpromising an object a dooi* 
covered with {dunks. Two bands of l)rass cut off at toj) and 
bottom fields with sculptured inscriptions ; in the central held 
are carved four corner-{deces and a beautif»d rosette. The text 
is the same in both inscriptions : 

oUJUl 

Power and might to our lord the Saltan^ the king 
ez-Zaher BarkCik. 
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191. — Part oF a door with panels carv(‘d and 
inlaid with ivory. 

From th(‘ l\Iir Zadrai mosiim*. 

192. — Door ol* a wall-caiphoard with ])an(‘Is 
inlaid with ivory : nanains oF brass liinaes. 

From the small mos(jm‘ (‘n‘ct»‘(l I>y the l^]mir(}oha el-Kliaiika 
liov in tho north-oast cornor of (*l-A/har. 

193-194. — Two lintels tia^attnl similarly to 
N® 192, and brought from tlx* same mos(|n(‘. 

195. — Window-shutter I’rom the saim^ jnosqiK* 
as th(‘ thrcH' pr(‘e(Mling (‘xam])les. 

riio slmttor is ti'oatod in Iho sana* maman’ a> tho do{)r IlMI. 
but the scniptnros aro riolaa*. Tla* two liia's of insrription in 
tla* upper and lower ti(‘lds are ns follows : 

^ To Ihee hi'loiKj (/rontnoss intlioid otjoal^ heoejits 
irif lurid end. May I'liy peace he uj ton Thy chosen ser- 
vants^ ichere Thou art ; 'j>raise he to (iod, () (Hod! 
Lord of the tico irorlds. — A. B. 

196-197. — T wo ]>air.s oF Folding-doors. 

Narrow oblong panels above and below (vnelos<* 
a loFty field made nj) oF small carved panels oF 
ebony and lotos-wood. (The original letives have 
been set up in larger frames). 

From the mosque of rd-.^zlmr. 
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198 . — Folding-doors from tho mos(iii(‘ of Sul- 
tan Barshay at ol-Kluinka. (Fig. 28 ). 



VVliil«‘ nil (h*‘ otlirr <l<>(»rs in t\w collt'ction h.ni' 
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}>aiiel work only on one side witli a simple system of construc- 
tion on tlic other, both faces of the door of Bars Bey ar(* t reated 
in the same rich fashion. The difference in the ornamentation 
of the two sides is produced hy i\ diflerent arrangement of the 
ebony and sandalwood panels. 

200. — Foldino-door.s with piiiuds of vSiidanese 
<‘}>on}' iiiid iA’ory c*arv(‘d in aral)(‘S(|iu‘s. Tin* right 
l(*af lias heon badly ropairml. 

202. — Front of a wall-cupboard with two ])airs 
of doors : oiu^ huif and tlic bottom cross-] )i(‘C(‘ an^ 
missing. I loor-h^avcs and cro.<s-])i(u*cs alike ar(‘ 
formed of small jianels (mcnisted with ivory. 

( \ipl)oards with similar faces wen? <‘hi(‘fly iisful 
in nios(]ues of the fifteenth century. 

203. — Folding-doors panelled in Indian teak. 

From the mos([ue of K/.hek el-Yuseti, A. D. 14114. 

204. — Two leaves of a door. The li(dds abov(‘ 
and below ar(‘ in mashrabieh of oliv(?-wood with 
triangular and hexagonal knots : next come narrow 
[lanels enclosing a central Held composed of small 
panels in lotos-wood inlaid with mosaic and en- 
crusted with plates of ivory. 

DOORS OF THE TURKISH PERIOD 
FROM 1517 A.i). 

Like all other work of this date the doors of this 
period are distinguished by simplicity of design in 
the grouping of the panels. As time went on, in- 
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stead of forming fields by grouping a number of 
panels together, the were imitated by cut- 

ting grooves in the boards, according to a system 
that was much cheax)er but much less artistic. A 
further proof of the imi>overishment of the country 
is furnished by the use of bone instead of ivory. 

205 - 6 . — Folding-doors in Turkisli oak and 
lotos-wood, from the mos<jne of 8uleimau Pasha. 
A.i). ir>18. (Fig. 210* 

This is bett<‘r Uiiowii by the nanih of Sarin <*I-(»nl)al; 

it was tht" first built Ity tlu^ 'I'urks <ni Kgv])tiau .soil. 'I’hr doors 
hiiow the clianii’od s»‘ns<‘ of art wliicb pr<‘si<h*<l ov(*r tlioir <-ou- 
struction ; llu*y art' no louirtr syimnt'trica! ou tla'ir liorizoufal 
a.vis, and tin; small paut'ls art* fojnpttsed of stpiart's aiitl roct- 
aiif'los. Tilt* bands of mofal imitati* liiiigos and, strariiifst of all. 
imitatit)!) t-tillars oovor imitafitni straps. (Fig. 2b). 

h’rtmi tlif inscrijititm in the nppt*r lit'ltl it may btf st‘i*n tliat 
tint 'I'lirkisli writing t'alh*tl Snbis batl nt)t yttt oomt* into list*. 
In tilt* toxt of tilt* leaf No. 20.*) is an inctimph'tt^ vt'rsn. 7nt*aning. 
“Mo lias givoii to tJotl :i boiiso. may (LhI rowan! him ". 

Tho in.soriptitins tin tho othor h‘avos, including that car\i‘d 
on tilt* lironzo of tho loft loaf, art* all takt*ii frtnn tho Koran. 
- A. li. 

208 . — Door in on<* leaf, with uprights and 
eros.s-j)ieces of pint', tind jjanelsof lotos-wood fram- 
(‘d in geonu'trica! pntt<‘rns in poplar (imjKutt'd from 
Turkey). 

209 . — Door in om* leaf with small j)aii(‘ls 
<*ncrusted with hone. 


From Mehalla »‘1-Knbra. 
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210 . — A similar door in poi>lar-\voo(i panelled 
in Turkish oak. 

'I'hese doors are fcIi()rou<i^hly typical of the* doors of tiie early 
|)art of the Turkish periixl in Kg:y[>t. 

211 .. — Folding doors formed by the grouping 
of ])anels of lotos-wood with piece's of metal laid on. 

From tlie villa»>e of ed-Dessuk in the Delta. 

212. — Folding-doors made of moulded planks 
fui'nish(*d with nails having grt^at bronze' bemads. 
The back of the' door has a systt'in of l)olts similar 
to those* on No. bS<S. 

I'l'oiii tile of Slii'ikli !l)i’a)iijii od-i ^ossiiki in the 

\i Mau'*. 

213. — k’olding-eloors pbiin e'xeu'jd for tin in- 
scriptionnl i):nid at the* top. ee>t)taining two ve'rse's, 
and lixijig llu' date* (a. d. HMl) ) of the* building to 
\sliieh ties doo]’ I )!'longe‘d. 

Fi-oiii tlic <»;■ Ihraliini r! Uirkawi in tin* sainr vi!lai'( . 

214. — Large folding-doors in Tnrkisli eeak from 

an at Uaniiedta. The arrangement of tlie* 

jtane'L anel the* iine'iiess of the sculjdnres wbie'h 
make' nj> the' ge'omedrieal de'signs ])roduei' tin exeel- 
b'lit e'fVeet and make this eleior a ix'marktible sju'ei- 
menof its kind : but, in addition to the substitution 
of groove's for jitinels. a further sign of ele'e*ael(‘uce' 
in the* art of wooel-earving nitiy be remarked in the 
arbitrary wtiy in wbieb the* tirningement eif the 






215 . — Sinult' <loHr Irnin 
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217 . — Front of! a wall-cupboard with niche 
and a sculptured inscription in badly formed naskhi 
characters, ^?iving the date a.d. 1721. 

I Iff j Ajjiiljlj 4 

Btfllt this (^(lijicr thf' hninble and needjj serrant 
frho coHfess('s his sins^ A Hag Shafahi i'i’- rnkhi ; 
mag (Hod pardon him and his parents : in the gear 
IJoS (aJ). 1721). 

l'’roiii Mo}»alla el-Kubra. 


THE SEVENTH HALL. 

1)00 U8, (‘ARVlOj) TAN ELS. IMECES 
OF FUENITUHE, ('EILTNOS. 

1. — U})])cr ])art of a sefnf doorway formed liy 
a .irroiijH’ni^ of small jiamds inlaid with ivory. 

From the mos<jue of Aitumush (‘n-Na.L'a.«'hi, i). 

2. — Ear]i(*st (»xampl(‘ of ])anellin.u. 

Fomid ill a tomb at Ain Sira, datiiiii from the 
hrst c(*nturies of the Hijra. 

3. — Foldin^'-doors with fimdy sculptured panels. 
Fatimide period. From the mosipie of SayiMla 
Nefisa 



4-5. — Frno’inonts ot Ji cenotapli in Tiirkisli oak, 
panollod in boxwood and Indian h’ak, found in th(‘ 
lat(‘ly rostoHMl inos(iu<M)f Imam (‘sh-Shafai’ ( Fii!.*)] ). 

Tli(‘ (“\t nionliiinrv d(*lir;icy of llic (*:irviiiir (l(‘S(»rv(‘s cIom' jittcii- 
fioii : its in dill'i'roiit plniirs :iii(l tlio cliiirartrr of 

tlif l(‘tt<*rs of till' iiiscripl ion onaldr ns to assiii'ii tho fraynnenls 
to tlir Aynljido jxa'iod. to \vln<-li hrloiii*- all lln' splendid e\ant- 
i)!e> of w ood-cai’viiiiJ’ disro\ cn*!! in llic inaiisolnini of t lie livn-iird 


mmm 


6 . — ho\V(‘!' pniM i)\ a tiari'od wiiumw. siimiar m 
N ’ !l<S in tin* Fourth Hall. 

7. — \\ iiidi)W-s!iiill(’r with paiioF of hdos-woot 
cai'M-d witli o'ooimdrical ornamont-- and adorntM 
with hordtM'^ of jiralK'-oiio-’. 


i)f Sultan l!e\ har- iii t lie ( I 
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8 . — Door-frame, having an unusual arrang(‘- 
ment of panels. There is remarkable skill shown 
in the carving of quadrupeds and birds enclostMl 
in the arabesques of the border. 

From the saitie ))iii}(lir)g ns 7. 

9. — Small shutter witli panels of carved wood. 

Front the inosiine of Snyrda Nofisn. 

10. — : Larg(‘ Folding-doors, Found in the t<»ml) 
oF Sultan Kalaun. The panels are of lotos-wood 
carvtid in arabes(jues and filleted with ivory. 'PIk^ 
stain on tlu^ right h‘aF shows that the door has Ixhui 
painted. 

11. — Fae(‘ oF a wall-cupltoard witli niches and 
small doors. Th(‘ pamds are carved with arabes- 
(jues and with ( Jufic or naskhi inscriptions, ndating 
such wishes as ‘‘P]t<‘rnal strength'^ ‘‘Protection to 
th(^ owner' , “Ih'rFect bl(‘ssing”, “Long lif(‘ 

12 and 13. — Face soF two large wall-ciq»boards 
with sciilpturiMl panels. Formed by groupings of 
turmnl wood inlaid with hone: in the lower jtart 
are doors and niches. The manner in which tin* 
great variety of pamds is arranged is not without 
taste. No. 12 bears the Following inscription in 
badly formed mod(‘rn naskhi characters: 

'jjUi c^\ Lii 
I IVT ^ jr- (> C}* ' 
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This hlessed edxji(‘e has been consfmefed thanks to 
the abundant favour of God, His helpj and His 
benevolenee, by el-- Hag Mustafa son, of el~ Hag AH 
eUAkik in the month of Moharreyn 1176 ^ (a.D. 1762 )» 
— A.B. 

The text on No. 13 hegins with a verse of the 
Koran and ends in the following sentence' : 

I *U— AjC. ^ «uL£ 

Amd it was finished on the 1st of Moharrem, llliL 

From a house ;it Mehalla (*1-Kuh)‘a. 


Sh(>W-( 'ase a. 

Inlaid Work. 

In addition to a f(*w speciine'iis ot the inlaid work 
of the best [>eriod of Aral) art, tlu' show-case con- 
tains th(‘ earliest example's e)f this me'thod e)f orna- 
mentation as ])ractised in the comitiy while Coptic 
art still fle)urislied somewhere about the ninth and 
tenth centuries A. I). The dextendty shown in the' 
elesi^n of animal figure's is admirable. On No. ID 
the work is more re‘straineel ; the inlay is iormed 
of wood and a dark stiiex'o : the^ small remaining- 
{)art of the' form of a l)ird is well desiuned. No. 20 
is certainly edder ; it was fdun^! in a tomb in the 
tract of Ain vSira, so freMpiently mentioned. The 
applie'ation of tiny pie'ces ejf bone and tt'ak is \ory 
similar to the inlaiel work to be seen on No. 21 and 
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on tlie inlaid articles of furniture exhiinted in the 
hall. 

/ 

16-18. — Fragments of articles of furniture 
found at Edfu ( Upper E^ypt ) : sycamore wood 
inlaid with bone, mother-of-pearl, and teak. 

PresenUMi by tlie Musouni of Egyptian Antiquities 1905. 

19. — F rajLmient with boxwood inlay. 

Found with tlie preceding objects and presented by the 
Museum of Egyptian Antiquities. 

20. — Board witli traces of mosaic. 

From Ai'n Sira. 

21. — Top and side of a table* (kursi). 

From th<‘ nios(jue Tatar el-Heguzieh. 

22-25. — Pa IK ‘Is inlaid with delicate mosaic 
compo.sed of ivory, irreen enamel, tin, ebony and 
lioxwood. 

26 and 27. — Two jianels with ivory fields 
surrounded by u bord(*r of fine mosaic. 

28 and 29. — Small ivory panels inlaid with 
(‘bony, loi^wood {hakkam)^ and ivory. 

From the cupboiird. No. 1, in tlie Eighth Hall. 

Show-case B. 

30. — Bone with geometric ornament. From 
a tomb at Ain Sira of the early centuries of the 
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31-34. — I vory panels with sculptured arabes- 
ques and fillets of ebony. 

35-36. — Two ivory tablets bearing inscriptions 
and sculptured ornaments. The text of the inscrij)- 
tion is divided between the two tablets : 

El-Malek en-N(hei% Ndser ed~Dunia tea ed-Jh/i: 
the vletorious king, protector of the world and the 
religion. 

These are the titles of Sultan Mohammed son of 
Kalaim. 

37. — Ivory tabh't with incom]>lete inscri})tion. 

38-39. — Larg(‘ ivory tablets with seiilj^tured 
inscri))tioii bearing the coiududing words of a detal 
of gift in favour of a college. 

is ronsf ituted a icakf in faronr 

of this school, Whoei'er alienates any part of the 
property thus hegueathed wdl hare God for his 
adversary at the last day,"' — A.B. 

From the nchool and mosque of Sultan Shmihiin, A. r>. 1868. 

40. — Large ivory tablet bearing an in,scrij)tion 
carved in well-foriiKul nasklii letters ; 

Our lord the Sultan the most noble king KaUhay, 
May his rictory he e.ralted. 

From the tomh-mos«ju<? of Kaitbay. 
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41 and 42. — Panels inlaid with ivory. 

43 to 55. — Polygonal panels in various shapes 
adorned with carved arabesques and ivory fillets. 

46 and 47. — Panels ot* Sudan ebony. 

55. — Panel of Indian teak inlaid with sandal 
wood. 

56-61 . — Panels incnisted w ith fields ot* smooth 
ivoiw'. 

62-74. — Polyoonal panels ot wood incnisted 
with fields of carved ivory. 

75-77. — Wooden panels incnisted with ivory. 

Show-case C. 

75-105. — El )ony panels sculptured w ith beau- 
titul arab(‘sques and filleted with wood or ivory. 

At a time when interest in Arab art wais confined 
to a small number ot amateurs, all these panels w ere 
torn troin tin* doors or articles ot tuniiture to which 
th(‘y beloiiued, and wau'e exported to Europe. They 
hav(‘ now^ been brouoht back to E^>ypt and have 
been accjuired by the Museum. 

It has been jiossible to id(‘ntity the ori^uinal sea- 
ting ot only six ot these panels ; they bear the 
numl)(u*s 7<S to Si), They come from the pulj>it 
(minlHirJ ot the mosque of fbn Tulun, placed there 
by Sultan Lajin wdio restored the mosque in 
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hut existing now only as a framework. Thes(‘ six 
panels were pr(‘sented to the Miiseiini in 1905 hy 
Mr. Godfrey Brauer of Flor(‘nee. 

The large panel is of teak inlaid with ebony and 
boxwood. 


Show-case i). 

106-118. — Wood(*n ])anels <*ar\ <‘d with aral)- 
esques. 

119-120. — Wooden pails (?). 

124. — Handle of a s])()on with tigur<‘ of a bird, 
in wood. 

125. — Should(M*-blade bearing in eiirsiv(‘ 
writing the form of a deed of gilt, as follows : 

-uir" lAAi ^J\ j\ dii ^ 

.... . , . . li by^ 

.... J"* ‘- 41 ^^ ^ cJJj , . , , U 

Aj>- jl (JIjo dx\ <>• J Jic 

• • • • 

*In the nuHie ofGodthe niern/u/j In' '•innpa.ii.Honaft'. 
77(i.s is a deed dr atm up hij .... son of* . . 

in favour of Iris trife . . . dauf/ltter of 

irliile he teas in possession of his full reason and 

faljUled the eonditions necessary for makinp if 

all that ! posses^ietually in is a gift to 
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you., made to please (rod and not to he praised or 
rewarded for it. Power is to God alone. 

The names of the witnesses follow. 

Although this object bears no date wliatever it has great 
paleographic value in support of the testimony of Eastern wri- 
ters, who say that the ancient Arabs wrote upon bones as well as 
upon leaves and palm bmnches. On such materials was written, 
it is said, the Koran, of wliicli the diflerent i)arts were collected 
by Omar arid Osman. — A.Ih 

127. ~ Horn. 


132. — Wooden ])latt(‘r bearino ornaments 
liohtly earved. 


133. - 

antimony, 

eyes. 


- Wood(‘n phial for hold or ])Owdered 
with whieh tlie E^yjdians darkt^n thei|:i:, 


134 and 135. — Mirrors. 


136 to 141. — ( jonil)s of boxwood. 

Idb. — (/omb f)earino- the followin^^ inseri])tion 
Mamluke naskhi : 

ILJI 

( tf what was made for Preelleney JVig in ed- 

/tin Ayuh, son of el” I i aha, 

ld8. — Comb bearing- the following text from 
the Koran : 

J y— J lij-V (i 

() God, divert my heart and facilitate my task. 
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After prayer, wlien combing tlie beard, all good Moslems 
recite this verse, that they may be merry during the day and 
that their daily task may be made easy. — A. B. 

142 to 145 . — Wooden locks {dahha), 

142. — Large lock with ornanients and inlay of 
bone and teak. 

146 to 149 . — Hexagonal tables ( kiirsi ) of 
wood covered with a fiin^ mosaic in ivory and tin, 
in ebony and oth(M' woods. The objects themselves 
are of deal, so encrusted that all exposed surfaces 
however large are veneered with hard Avood. 

These tables were among the most important artiel(‘s in the 
limited household furniture of the aneieiit Arabs : as in oin* 
time, they usually served to support the tray of food at meals. 
Several of the tables in this eolleetion com(‘ from mostpies, as 
do also Nos. 105 and lOtl in the hall of bron/.e arti(*h‘s. In the 
mosques they most probably were used as stands for eandle- 
stieks, which are usually placed be.side the prav<‘r-niche during 
religious services at night. In the hall of tln^ tomb of Sayedna 
el-Hussein two inarble hurs} are in u.se to-day. 

14(). — Small hiblc. Tlu^ ()}>cning on out* sid(‘ is 
surmounted by a j)ointt‘d arch, with k{‘ys of ebony 
and ivory. 

The corners (jf the arch have been dishgured by the cfunisy 
iiusertionof medallions showing a lozenge as aiiarniorial bearing. 

147. — Table with designs similar on tdternutc 
sides. There is considerabh* r(*send)lance l)etweeii 
the designs of this tal)le and of the pn'ceding. 

From the m()S(iue el-(tliuri. 
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148. — High table having a .siiC(;ession of small 
arches at the top and bottom of the sides. At the 
base is a railing made of ebony and ivory ; the feet 
ar<i incrusted with these materials also. This table 
is furnished with a door. 

From the mo.sfiue of 8ultaii Shaabaii. 

149. — Small talde with designs alternating on 
<iach of the six sides. 

150 . — Small tjible. The ])an(‘ls of the six sides 
are either sculptured or made of turned wood. The 
(‘ornice consists of th(^ three beds of stalactites. 

The ol)ject has }>eeii repaired. 

151 . — Table with ebony panels adorned with 
sculptured arabesques ; tln^ ]>an(ds are bordered by 
fillets of ivory. The object has been repaired. 

From the mosque of el-Azhar. 

152 . — Table in the form of a star, the sides 
being })anelled in turned wood, with painted orna- 
ments. 

From the toml) of Sultan el-tihuri, Ihth eentury. 

153 . — Tal)le : modern. 

From the KhediviaJ Library. 

154 . — Table in th(» form of an eight-pointed 
star ; modern. 

From the moHciue of Sayed el-Badawi, Tanta. 

155 . — F(^et of an angarib (a kind of bed used 
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•whcnice came silso table N® 148. The designs are similar, es))e- 
<‘ially the series of small andies. 

157 . — Wooden coffer with painted ornaments, 
from the mos(]ii(^ of 8ayedna el-Hussein, (Jairo. 

'riiis box formerly held the relics of the Prophet which are 
[)reserved in that mos<jne. 

158 . — Wooden coffer finely fiainted and richly 
^'ilt. The inscriptions in Mamliikt' naskhi on the 
hjinds relate that ‘‘ this vtmerated coffer was mad(' 
for the nolile and revered Koran liy order of tlie 
sultan the sovereign the most nohl(‘ king Ahii el- 
Nasr Kansuh el-Ghuri ” (*). This l)ox belongs to 
the end of the fifteenth or the heginning of the six- 
t(‘enth century. 

159 and 160 . — ( ’otters for offerings. N'^ 151) 
is of walnut wood inlaid with ivory and fine mosaic. 

161 to 164 . — Cahinets. 

162 and 163 . — Two cabinets with drawers, 
made of teak and inlaid with ivory. The floral 
designs on the second cabinet are worthy of remark. 

fiKliaii work of about two hundred years ago. 

1G4. — (differ incriisted with bone, ebony and 
tin. The inlaid work is similar in style to that of 
the (ku’tosini” furniture in Italy. On the lid are 
boards for chess and backgammon. 

Most probably Egyptian work of about sixty years ago. 


(1) See for this inscription the Corpus, N® 604. 
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174. — ( Veiling of ji iloorway. The ceiling is 
constructed of planks joined together and covered 
with gilt ornaments in stucco. 

175. — Central panel of a ceiling, carved and 
])ainted. 

From a building c^rected l)y Kaitbay, at the end 
of the fifteenth century. 

Th(' central polylobe contains the following 
inscription : 

Fn the second lim^ : 

Might and poicer to our lord the Sultan, the most 
nohle king. 

In the first line : 

Ahu el-Nasr Kaithag ; 

In the third line. 

his victor g be exalted, 

17f). — Ceiling with beams and compartments 
richly ])ainted and gilded. 

From tlu* sehll of Snloiiii:tn Sari. 

170 a. — Small complete ceiling from the vesti- 
bule of a house at (Jairo. The beams are rounded, 
the compartments covered with stucco decorations 
painted and gilded ; the frieze boars painted orna- 
ments and inscriptions expressing a prayer to the 
Prophet. 

177 and 178. — Small ceilings of doorways, 
formed of planks joined together and painted. 

From the mhil of the xahf Shalubi Azab, Cairo. 
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165 to 168. — Koran-stnnds. 

165 iirul 166. — Stands cut from a single piece of 
wood. 

From tho mos<jae of el-Mimind. 

1()7. — Koran-stund of wood V(‘neered in mother- 
of-pearl. 

Most probably from Syria, wliore motlHT-of-pt'arl is much 
used. 

168. — Koran-stand in tiirmul wood. 

From tlie mos<iue of el«Muaiad. 

169. — Stalactite corner from a ceilin^^ fri(*ze., 
made of piec(\s of wood. 

170 to 173. — Wooden consoh^s with shdaetites. 

These consoles served to frame lar^t* o]K*ninf>s in 

houses ; they ar(‘ also found in mosques, wher(‘ they 
outlin<‘ tlu‘ front of the Hiran. 

170. — Painted consol(‘ with a scndes of arcings 
at the base. 

From a house tK’lon^iu«: to the wahf of Sitti Zuleika, in el- 
Medak street. 

171 and 172. — Con.^olos with !lI)l>li(^ddl•(!Ol■ations. 

173. — ('onsoles witli connecting beam. 

Work of about a luiudred years ago. From a house in Cairo. 

174 to 180. — Ceilings. 
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179. — (Jeilino; with churging of rods, (ihout a 
contury old. 

From the same buildinj? as the consoles No. 172. 

180. — (^eiling with both applied and sunken 
ornaments, ])ainted in red and bine. 

From th(‘ same as tlie consoles No. 173. 

181 . — Lantern in sheet brass in the form of a 
truncated octagonal pyramid, intricately engrav(‘d. 
it bore a hundred lamps on the three galleries, 
the arms, and the lowin* tray. The inscri})tion 
states that the lamp was constituted a wakf or 
bequeathed by a mamliike of Sultan e/-Zrdier. 

From tlir mosque of ol-Azhar. 


THE EIGHTH HALL. 

(in the centre of the BriLDINC). 
WOODWORK. 

Doors and wall-ciiphoards of th(‘ Tui kish [)eriod ; 
mashrahieh, etc. 

1 — Cupboard. Two oblong fields, one al)ov<‘ 
and one below, composed of a grouping of small 
panels, and a pair of folding-doors of similar 
design, make up the front fac‘e : the panels are in 
ivory and ebony, inlaid or carved. It may Ik* 
remarked that the plane of the panels i)rojects 
beyond that of their setting. The sides and back 
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of the object contain ^smaller and .simpler panels, 
apparently not all made at one time. 

From the mos<iu(* of f*]-Azhar. 

2 . — Secret door in the form of a cupboard. In 
the middle is ii small door with panels inlaid with 
ivory ; and round this door are compartments and 

0] )enino's desionod to receive odds and ends. 

3. — Piilphti (minbar). 

Stairs of a ])ul})it, with balustrade. The string- 
board and th(* rise of each stej) an^ adorned with 
sculptured arabes(iues ; and arabe.s<iuesali^o decorates 
the cubical knots of the lattice of the balustrade. 

From the inos<iu** Kiis^sun es-Silki. 

4. — l^ulpit, of rich workmanship. The surfaces 
ar(* eomjiosed of panels arranged in geometric 
|)atterns and inlaid with finely carved ivory. The 

1) alustrades ar(^ in turned wood. This article has 
sufftTcd much damage and shows signs of eliims\ 
rej>airs. 

From the mosque founded by princess Tatar el-Heirazieli in 
the finirteenth century. 

r>. — l^arts of a pulpit; .sides and Iraliistrade with 
panels of turned wood or sculptured boards. Turk- 
ish |>eriod. 

From the mos((ne el-Kfusimieh at Damietta. 

(). — Base of the bulb of the pulpit of the 
mos(|ue of Kusun es-Saki, fourteenth century. 
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7 . — Settle in i)anels of turned wood. Th(^ lower 
sides were originally formed of boards cut into 
arches. 

8 . — Settle similar to the preceding. Half the 
rail is extended backward to make room for an X- 
shaped Koran-stand similar to 1(15-1 d8 in the 
Seventh Hall. 

Shown against the partitions. 

9 - 14 . — Small doors having their surfaces form- 
ed of little panels. From wall-cupboards in hous(\s. 

15 - 16 . — Doors in single leaf. These doors and 
all others exhibited in this Hall date from the low- 
(\st period of Arab art in Egypt. 

18 . — Front of a wall-cupboard from a dwelling 
house at Mehallet el-Koubra (Delta). Around the 
folding-doors are small arches placed in front of 
niches designed to contain vases, flagons, or orna- 
mental trifles. Above the door is the following 
inscription in ill-formed letters : 

jlkaJl 

\ \ Ju-Jl 

Thin huilding was restored hy el- Hay Mohaoniml 
and el- Hag Ahmed J^oth sons ofel~Hdg Badawi el- 
Kattdn^ a follower of Sayedj hi the year 1107. 
(a. I). 1753-4). 
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* The Saved mentioned here can be no other than Hayed el- 
l^edawi, the famous saint of Tanta. — A.B. 

19. — F ront of a largo wall~cii]) board resembling 
Nos. 12 and 13 in the Seventh Hall and coming 
from the same l)uilding. 

* Thn*e v«*rses inscribed in ill-shaped running liaial fail toscari 
pro[)erlv ; th(\y jj:ive the name of tlie builder and the date of 
the construction of a verandah or logjijia, mak'ad. The »e<'on<l 
\ erse jiscribes ttie construction to Mustafa el-Akil, f)roprietor 
of the hous(i from whence (-ame tlie two oth(‘r cupboard-fronts. 
There is however a dift’erence of eight ^x'ars between tlie dat<i 
given by the two cupboards and that given by the last hemi- 
stich of 19: the ililference probably arises from an error made 
by the poet in calculating his chronogram. — A. B. 

21 . — Front of a wall-cuplionrd containing five 
doors showing three different d(‘signs ; all ar(‘ siir- 
nioiinted by a row of small arches. 

24 . — Front of wall-cnpboard resembling No. 
18, with a few inlayings in bon(‘. The inscri])tion 
is Koranic : the date is 1183 (a. i>. 17G10- 

From Mehalla el-Kubra. 

26 . — Secret door in the form of a cupboard. 

29 . — Large door in single leaf. A handsome 
design is formed by the arrangement of superposed 
rods. 

30 . — Door in single leaf : in the centre a 
twelve-leaved rose ; a quarter of a rose in each 


corner. 
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36 . — Door in sinole leaf. The arrangement of 
the panels shows complete decadence' of art, as tor 
instance in the manner in whicli the geometrical 
design of the central panel is terminated. The 
ornamentation comprises rods and sculptured ro- 
settes, with cypress trees in the side panels. 

From the same buildinf*: as the consoles X(>. 173 and the cc‘il- 
ing No. 180 in the Seventh Hull. 

Woodwork in Mashrabieh. (riide IV). 

37 to 58 . — A collection of twenty-two pi(*ces 
of mashrahieh in various designs. Words or figures 
are formed in the pattern by tlu^ way in which the 
meshes are filled up ; thus there may be read in 
Nos. 41 and 45 the word Allah : in No. 42 
j^\t mIH Y'a Allah, Va MohamnuMl. In Nos. 44 and 
47 there arc vases ; in No. is a quadruped 
chained to a palm-tree ; and so on. 

Ill the manufacture of mashrabieh the wood 
employed by preference is beech : next in fre- 
(piency come Turkish pine and oak. 

54. — Front of a balcony, containing five win- 
dows in plaster and coloured glass. 

59 . — Side of balcony in turned wood. The 
supjmrt is decorated with rods laid upon it to form 
a pattern. 

60 to 64 . — Niches (khokha) from mashrabieh 
balconies. 
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These niches are inserted in the mushrabieh 
blinds of balconies to hold earthenware vessels 
(kulla) containing drinking water, which is cooled 
l>y evaporation. At the bottom of the niches may 
be seen circular openings where the kullas arf‘ 
placed. 


67 to 69 . — F rout and sides of a balcony (form- 
ing the partition at the end of the hall). Tlu^ 
front is intersected by ninneroiis panels ; the lower 
part is adorned with rosettes and polygonal })anels 
formed of pi<‘ces laid on. 

70 to 74 . — Front and sides of a balcony (form- 
ing the partition at the side of the hall). 

75 . — Niche similar to Nos. GO and G4. 

81 . — Window-grating of turned wood, with 
knots and frames carved in arabesques. 

From the mosque of Aslam el-Bahai, A.l). 1345. 

83 . — Parts of a balustrade with carved knots. 

84 - 90 . — Window-gratings in turned wood. 

91 , — Grating nia<le up of pieces forming geo- 
metric designs. The base is composed of small 
panels inlaid with ivory. 

92 . — Lintel of the door of a shop in the okala 
of Kaitbay in the Gainalieh quarter. 

The upper part is occupied by four panels, nearly 
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S(iuare, inscribed with the name of the founder of 
the edifice. 

/\ jyvi 4b oUJ-J' 

Pow&r and might to onr lord the sultan^ the most 
nohle king Aha en-JSfasr Kcilthag : may (lod per- 
petuate his kingdonu 

93 and 94. — Balustrad(\s of verandahs {maPad) 
of houses. No. 94 is from Mehallet el-Kiibra. 

95. — BaliLstrade formed of railings liavin^’ the 
heads and bases adorned with carved arabesques. 

96. — Ceiling decorated with geometric designs 
formed of rods laid on in double lines and nailed : 
in the fields are stucco ornaments. The colouring 
is fairly prc'served. 

97. — Pavement, in marble of various kinds, 
surrounding the basin of a fountain. The pavement 
exliibited is probably three hundred ycnirs old : the 
fountain itself is modern. Similar pavements 
usually occupied the middle of the hall (kaa) in 
Arab houses. 

From a liouse in Cairo l)elonging to the el-Hila- 
lieh family ; given by the family to the Museum 
in 1901. 
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METAL-WORK. 

Of the many influences that affected the develop- 
ment of Arab art, there can be no doubt that the 
Persian civilisation was one of the most important. 
The Persians inherited their civilisation from 
Assyria; and their art was at its culmination during 
the fourth century of the Christian era, under the 
rule of the Sassanides, A. i). 226 to 642. A period 
of decadence followed the splendours of this 
glorious epoch; Persia was absorbed into the Arab 
empire, and Persian civilisation was modified by 
the introduction of a strong Arab element. 

There are many indications that Persian taste 
influenced the art of all Eastern countries; but in 
no department of art was it felt more strongly than 
in iTietal-work. In Persian art the application of 
animal forms to ornamentation was a fixed principle, 
which continued to prevail even after the old reli- 
gion had been replaced by the new. It is therefore 
not surprising that the use of designs introducing 
animal forms entered surrounding countries {ilong 
with the craft of working in metals wherever this 
industry became established in favour ; and this 
fashion persisted right up to the end of the 
thirteenth century. But the Arabs of Egypt were 
too far removed from the source of this artistic 
current to submit to its immediate influence, and 
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they adapted its principles to their own genius by 
devising designs of an abstract character (^). 

Before we turn to the nietal-work whose develop- 
ment can be followed by the help of existing 
specimens, it will not be without interest to con- 
sider what is known about the earlier craft of 
which unfortunately no exam])le remains. The old 
Eastern historians, who delight(‘d in describing tln^ 
marvels they encountered, are profuse in their 
praises of the metal-work of their time. The 
famous traveller Nasiri Khosrow (") who visited 
most of the Mohammedan countries between 1035 
and 1042, is never weary of enumerating the art- 
istic works he saw: the gold and silver candlesticks 
of the town of Sour (Tyre), or the doors of tluv 
Holy Place, Ilaratn, at Jerusalem covered with 
arabesques. He says of the mosque of el-Aksa in 
Jerusalem, Among its doors is to be remarked 
one in copper, so rich and beautiful as to confound 
the imagination. The copper shines so brightly 


(1) This is not to ssiy that Egyi>t is destituteof ornaments 
Iwaring figures of animals, for some are to be found even in 
works of comparatively recent date. Thus the nios(iue of tin; 
Emir Kidjmas has dragons’ heads on the knockers of the 
great door ; and the front of the place for storing water 
waziara in the mosque of Abu Bakr Mazhar contains a largo 
number of panels bearing birds carved in ivory. 

(2) kSefer Nameh. Ilelatioti du voyage de XaMlvi Khomnt 
en iSgrie, en Palentine^ en Jh^jyptCy en Arahiey et en Pevxe 
translated, annotated, and published by Charles Schefer,, 
Paris, 1831. p. 129. 
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that it might he taken for gold ; it is covered with 
inlaid threads of silver, and on it may be read the 
name of the Caliph el-Mainiin. It is said that this 
door was sent from Bagdad by that prince ” (‘). 
This would indicate that the door dates at the latest 
from the first half of the ninth century. 

The same traveller mentions the metal- work he 
saw in Egypt also. When a friend obtained for 
him admission into the palace of tlie Fatimides at 
( Jairo, he was filled with admiration at the sight of 
the throne of the young Sultan el-Mustansir ; it 
was made of fine gold and silver and completely 
covered with beautiful inscudptions and hunting 
scenes artistically chased. 

A still more vivid idea of the metal industry of 
this period is given by el-Makrizi in his History, 
when, descril)ing the pillage of the Fatimide trea- 
sury by th(‘ soldiery of the ( caliph el Mustansir, he 
inserts an inventory derived from contemj)orary 
records. The rebel Turkoman mercenaries looted 
from their sovereign a multitude of treasures which 
they shared among themselves, esteeming them of 


(9 iVV/wr// 81. Mukadessi makes special mention 

of this door, whicli he calls the great door of copper. It was 
placed opposite to the and its leaves could he opened 

Old) by a man having long and vigorous arms. The plates of 
coppei* which covered it w'ere gilded. The inscription placed 
by order of the Caliph el-Mamun in 831 on some of the doors 
has been published by de Vogiie in ‘‘ Lf*. temple de JerumUm ”, 
p.8(>, and by van Bercheni in •* Memoirea de V InMituf e{iyptien,'^ 
tome IT. 
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little value. The list of treasures reads like the 
recital of a fairy tale imagined by an Oriental story- 
teller. Besides bushels of emeralds, rubies, j)earls, 
cornelians, and other precious stones, the inspector 
of the treasure mentions in his report four hundred 
large cages of gold, six thousand golden vases for 
flowers, silver bowls weighing three hundredweight 
each, etc. Among fancy articles of metal were 
numerous cocks, peacocks, and gazelles of natural 
size in gold encrusted with pearls and rubies, and 
a golden palm in a coffer of gold. Finally, I bn 
Abd el Aziz, the inspector of the trt^asure, declares 
in his report that more than a hundred thousand 
])recious articles and two hundred thousand pieces 
of armour were allotted to one another by the 
looters in his presence (‘). 

Such is the statement current in the year A. J>. 1100. 
It w'ouhl take too long to eaiumerate the many 
precious objects which existed in the treasury of 
the Fatimide princes, and wdiich give an idea of 
the degree of perfection attained at this period in 
the art of metal-working. As to the origin of the 
valuabh^ articles which made up the treasure, many 
pieces were no doubt of earlier dat(^ and mostly 
imported ; but it may be supposed that the greater 
j)art were of local manufacture, considering that 
the princes of Egypt expended enormous sums to 
enrich their collections and gratify their love of 
pomj) and display. 


(^) Egypte by J. J. Marcel, Taris. 
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Nothing of all these marvels has come down to 
us, so that we can judge of them only from the 
glowing descriptions of eye-witnesses. There are, 
however, in existence a few objects supposed to 
date from this i)eriod, and among them is the bronze 
griffon to be seen in the Campo Santo at Pisa. Its 
origin and the occasion when it was brought to 
Italy are alike unknown; but tlie figures of birds 
with which it is decorated and tlie character of the 
(Jufic letters in which the inscription on it is 
written enable us to ascribe its production to 
Fatiinide times. It is unfortunate that the words 
of the inscription contain only wishes, which afford 
no cliK^ to the date of the object; but in its decora- 
tion by means of figures drawn from the animal 
kingdom it resembles the artistic wood work of the 
Fiitimide period as shown in the Sixth Hall. Persian 
works of art are characterised by similar ornamenta- 
tion, creating a resemblance which is not surprising 
when we remember the close relations that subsisted 
between Fatimides and Persians, Shi-ites both. 

Not only in Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia were 
there towns justly renowned for working in 
metal and celebrated for the works of art created in 
them, but it appears that even in Yemen in Arabia 
existed fampus workshops. Thus we read in tlu^ 
w'ork of Ibn lyas that the kings of this country had 
given to the Ayubide sultan el-Kamel a curious 
present consisting of a candlestick of copper, out 
of which at the hour of dawn came a figure that 
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uttered the sentence “ May God make thy morning 
happy*’; while at other times during the day the 
figure wliistled. This candlestick was the produc- 
tion of craftsmen known as mukatleh,, who occui)ied 
themselves in devising means of accurately indicat- 
ing the hours of prayer; it still existed in the time 
of Sultan Mohammed cm-Naser. 

Several centuries passcnl in those rmnote times 
of which our knowledge in regard to metal-work 
is derived from the descriptions of eye-witnesses, 
before the earli(^st jieriod whicli has left us visible* 
testimony in the form of works of art in metal. 
Twelfth century metal-work is the earliest that can 
be studied directly from its ])roducts ; and thence- 
forth the industry can be followed in almost every 
phase of its development up to the beginning ot‘ 
the sixteenth century, when in common with other 
branches of Arab art it declines and spe(*dily 
disappears. 

The earliest of existing objects in metal-work art* 
closely connected with Mesopotamia, which se(‘ms 
to have been the latest country to spread tht* 
knowledge of the craft of metal-working through 
other Eastern lands (‘). On most of the products 
of this country which are signed by the artist may 
be read the name of the town of Mosul. Belonging 
to this group is No. 1), in the Ninth Hall, a splendid 
candlestick inlaid with gold and silver; it is signed 

(^) The Art of the Srtraeeftx in Eyffpt^ by Stanley Lane-Poole, 
(metal work). 
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by a craftsman of Mosul. This candlestick bears^ 
the date A. d. 1269. 

All the products of this school are primarily 
distinguished by rei)resentations of human and 
animal forms. Human figures, hunting scenes, 
animals pursuing each other, either outlined with 
the graving tool or more frequently inlaid on cop- 
per, are th(‘ favourite designs of artisans of this 
(‘oimtry. 

In contemi)orary objects of Egyptian inanufac- 
tur(‘ the same metal is employed ; but whether the 
craftsman was a native or a foreigner, when he 
work(‘d for an Egyptian patron he devised orna- 
ments with designs adapted from those of other art 
produces of Egypt. Indeed, a single glance suffices 
to recognise on metal work the style of floral 
d(‘coration and the S 3 ’stem of polygonal designs or 
of inserij»tions as the\^ are to be observed on the 
great inoiuinuuits of the country. We are able 
onc(* again to refer to an object in the Museum in 
su]>port of this theoiy. No. 105 of the Ninth Hall 
is a table, kiirsi, which bears on its six feet a short 
but ver}’^ valuabh' inscription stating that the table 
was made in A.H. 72S (a. d. b)27) ‘‘in the time of 
th(‘ King en-Naser'" b\^ a craftsman of Bagdad (^). 
It is ver}" probable that it was inade expressl}^ for 
this sovereign ; for the long inscrit)tion with which 
it is adorned comprises the main' titles of this 


(<) Corpus. No. 4<W). 
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sultan, and, £urth(vr, the table was found in the 
mosque of Kalaiin, father of en-Naser. Besides 
inscriptions, the chief decorative designs on the 
table are arabesques; and on the top of the table 
and in a few nuHlal lions on the sides are figures of 
birds, considered by some to be an allusion to the 
name Kalaun (^), but these have certainly much 
less importance than the scenes decorating the 
candlestick just mentioned. 

C hopper was the metal most commonly used for 
th(‘se works of art. El-Makrizi shows us how 
greatly in favour were these utensils in inlaid 
copper. Tn the chaj)ter in which he describes the 
bazaars of Cairo he makes sj)ecial mention of the 

(i) Kalaun signifies “ duck ” in old Turkish (Stanley Lane* 
Poole, op. rit.'). The presenc(5 of figures of ducks on the table 
in the Museum is certaiidy not an exceptional cinaimstance; 
there are many objects <le(*()rated in this manner. Pris.s<^ 
d’Avennes in the third volume of his Jr/ gives several 
on plates CLXVI and CLXVIII. (The torch as an armorial 
bearing does not lielong to the fourteenth century). These 
objects are attributed to the son of Kalaun. An ink.stand 
that belonged to Sultan Shaaban, his grandson, is also decorated 
with birds as the principal design, (Prisse d’A venues, plate 
CLXX.) Van Berchem observes that while many objects 
bearing the representation of a duck are attributabh* to the 
descendants of Kalaun, not one is knowm which Ixdonged to 
the man himself. In fact the greater number of the copper 
objects of the fourteenth century are adorned with these 
('onventional ducks, so that van Berchem rightly concludes 
that these figures are simply a decorative design and not an 
armorial Iwaring. (Ab/c (VarrlMogie arahe^ 3^ Article, Jo arm! 
amitique, 1904). 
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bazaar of the inlayers, (>IaCJ 1 and tells what 

great use was made of inlaid copper (‘). In every 
wedding outfit, copper articles of furniture held an 
important place ; the bride desired to have at least 
a settle, dikka^ made of copper, a metal which was 
used for numerous objects of domestic use as well 
as for works of art and fancy. Ornamental articles 
were always lavishly decorated, and the greater 
number of them were inlaid with silver and gold. 
El-Makrizi makes mention of the metal articles 
received at her marriage by Sitt el-Ama’im (the 
Lady of the Turbans), daughter of a merchant, and 
relates that he was told by an eye-witness of the 
fact that this young lady sent to her betrothed 
1(M),(M)() silver dirhems (francs) to be used simply 
for repaxrhiif damage that tlu^ dikka had sustained. 
El-Makrizi closes his chapter by saying that in his 
time inlaid copper vessels were only sought for in 
order to extract the silver they contained; and adds 
that tlu' copper bazaar of that day contained only 
a small number of workers in inlay. 

The high value set upon these articles of brass 
and copi)er ware by their owners may be inferred 
from the fact that on examining the objects that 
have survived to our time we often find them 
engraved with the names of divers successive 
]>ropriet()rs. 

The objects s[)oken of in this cha})ter w(u*c all 


(i) El-Makrizi, Vol. II, p. 105. 
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made of copper and its alloys. Lar^e cauldrons, 
coffers, tables, cups, censers, lanterns and lam[)s 
were so made, and either richly inlaid or engraved. 
Doors also were decorated with bronze ; so that 
copper and its alloys were employed both for 
objects of daily use and for ornamental works of 
art. The different alloys utilised resemble on(‘ 
another so closely that they can b(» distinguished 
only by chemical analysis. 

Of the copper ob jects found in Egypt, products 
indisputably local are many doors ornamented in 
most diverse fashions with studs, bosses, rosettes, 
and plating; window-gratings ; lant(U'ns, and a few 
articles of furniture ; what oljects of this natur(‘ 
have been collected from religious (‘difices have 
been deposited in the Museum. Th(^ most ancient 
of all are the folding doors from the mosque of 
Saleh Talai in ( lairo, exhibit No. 1, in the Ninth 
Hall ; their decoration comprises a systcnn of ])oly- 
gonal fields arranged to form stars, the castings 
being laid upon a thin plating of brass. But whil(‘ 
in these doors the (tastings are plain, others engrav(‘d 
with beautiful designs may be seem on the doors 
brought from the mosque founded in Ida!) by 
Princess Tatar el-Hegaziedi, grand-daughter of 
Sultan Kalaun, No. o, in the Ninth Hall. Th(‘ 
following century has h;ft us the finest work of 
inlay in gold and silver, in the matchless doors of 
the tomb of Sultan Hassan, a.d. 135(). The folding 
doors of the mosque of Sultan Barkrd<, in the town, 
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with foliage in bronze delicately inlaid with silver, 
and those of the toinb-mosqne of el-Gliiiri, belong- 
ing respectively to the beginning and end of the 
})eriod of (Jircassian Mamluke sultans, show that 
the craft of metal-working was practised throughout 
this time with the same skill as in preceding periods. 

The lamps and lanterns of the collection ])r(‘sent 
a variety of forms. All of them wer(». made in a 
period covered by the tliirteenth and fourteiuith 
(*enturies. They are made in stages arranged to 
receive tiers of glass vessids containing oil. Origin- 
ally a tray hung below, as may be seen in tln^ 
Ninth Hall in No. 12d, which is in repousse work 
and engraved with ornaments. OtluT smaller lamps 
are covered by domes ])ierced so ])atiently as to 
give the efF^^'t of lace. 

The gratings w(*re also finely worked, especially 
those placed in front of the windows of sebils. On 
the knots are often engraved either the names of 
God, or the titles and arms of the founder of the 
edifice, following a fashion greatly in favour during 
th(^ fifteenth century. No. 107 of the Ninth Hall 
has knots inlaid with gold and silver. 

But the craftsman’s rarest skill in tast(‘ and 
(execution is displayed in the tables or kursi.s^ men- 
tion of one of which has aliauidy been mad(‘ ; and 
similar perfection is shown in the small Koran-case, 
No. 15 of the Ninth Hall. On this latter object 
may still be seen points of gold attesting the high 
value of the work, proved in addition by the fin<‘ 
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conception of the designs, among which the most 
striking is a delightful border of Cufic writing. 

The beauty of these inlaid and engraved metal 
objects long caused them to be in great request in 
Europe ; and a large number of the art works in 
metal exhibited in various museums prove that the 
development of the metal-workers’ craft'in Europe 
was much indebted to the influence of the East. 
This influence was plainly felt in Italy, where 
Oriental craftsmen worked in the towns of Genoa, 
Pisa, Florence, and Venice, at the time when those 
ancient republics flourished. There exist numerous 
productions in Moslem style, either pure or slightly 
altered to suit the tasti; of the market. In course 
of time the workmen of Italy acquired the art of 
applying certain metals on others; and the names 
of the ilifferent modes of inlaying, alia ajennua 
and alia dama.iclnna passed into their language. 
These denominations refer to different methods 
[)ractised in the craft. Alla damaschina means 
fixing a thread of gold or silver in a groove made 
in the metal groundwork ; the thread was oft(>n 
made to spring in strong relief from the back- 
ground, dividing the surface' into compartments and 
producing a beautiful effect. This method is still 
emjtloyeefl by the craftsmen of Damascus, from 
which city the term alia dartiantdiina is derived. 
In the other method, a spur-wheel having the' edge' 
of a filee was run rapielly eiver the metal ; and the 
threael of golel or silver was fixed by the blows of 
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a hammer upon the line thus traced. This was the 
usual manner of working in Persia; and as Persian 
signifies Agemi in Arabic, the term alia ajemina 
is explained. 

After the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
use of bronze becomes restricted. It is henceforth 
rarely seen on the doors of moscpies or public 
buildings; at most a few plates or rosettes were 
made of it (^). The gratings also, which had 
hitherto been made of many |)arts fitted together 
with great care, were now cast in one piece. About 
the second half of the eighteenth century occur 
designs which indicate Western influence. 

In addition to bronze, works were also carried 
out in iron and steel. Nasiri Khosrow says that 
the doors of the Haram of Jerusalem wen* partly 
plated with iron ; and speaking of the doors of 
Mahdieh ('), he affirms that they were of massive* 


{}) Prisse d’Avennes, Vol. 1, pi. CVl mentions the door of 
the mosque of el-Klmnkju and assij^ns it to tlie eigehteenth 
centniy : the door is covered with ]>ron/.e work of {food style. 
Blit it has been impossible for us to find a mosque of this name, 
or to ascertain whether the precedi n«: assertion is not erroneous; 
for the door does not appear to be of so recent a date. 

(2) Mahdieh, in Tunis, was founded in A.H. 303 (A.D.Olo) hy 
Ahmed ibn Ismail el>Mahdi, who claimed descent from Hussein, 
son of Ali. This town was built on a tongue of land projecting 
into the sea. It was surrounded by a very high wall, so thick 
that two horsemen could ride on it abreast. The doors were of 
massive iron, and two of them had four leaves each, one leaf 
weighing 100 cantars, 'rh(*se doors gave access to a vault»*d 
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iron and that each leaf was thirty cubits high and 
weighed ten tons. In another passage he praises 
the iron-work of Tinnis, a towni in the Delta, 
celebrated for fine tissues. 

These quotations, with others that might easily 
be made, establish sufficiently that Oriental artisans 
also worked in iron, though tlie industry was of 
little importance^ relatively to that of working in 
eopf)er. The oldest objects in wrought iron that 
have been discovered in Egypt are the gratings of 
sonn* of the mosques; these gratings were made on 
th(‘ anvil, and consist of vertical bars passing 
through loops in horizontal bars, in a style of rather 
primitive workmanshi]\ It is surprising that el- 
Makrizi, describing the mosqn(‘of Mohammed cn- 
Nas(‘r at th(‘ (/'itadel, thought it worth while to 
sj)t‘ak of its iron gratings, whieli still exist and are 
<'xactly of the (juality described. In the sanu^ 
j)assage he numtions tliat the or railed-in 


|»!jssap:(' wliicli could slicltcr five liufidivd liorscinen. The 
fortiticatiori.s were tiiiislied in A.H, HOG, and Ahmed el-Mahdl 
toolc u]) his I’csidence there in the inontli of Shawal, 308, 
(Man*h, A.l). 021). 

According to Ahn Oheid ^Mlali el-Uakri, each of the gates of 
Mahdieh weighed 1000 cwt. and was 30 cubits high; every nail 
weighed (> lbs ; and r<‘presented <»n the gates were various 
animals. The harbour, excavated in the rock, was large enough 
t<» contain thirty ships. Ya^iont, Momljcm Vol. 6, pp. G93-60G. 
BearnpiUm Op. V AfrHjur Spptrntrionnlp. by cl-Bakry, translated 
))V Mac Clnckin dc Shine, l*ari.«, 1850: pp. 73-75. Sefer Nameh, 

jK 126. 
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portion of the mosque, was surrounded by an iron 
grating ; it is possible that this one was more artis- 
tically wrought. 

An ingenious system of decoration by means of 
large nail-heads may be seen on one of the doors 
in the collections ; the nail-heads are wrought in 
different polygonal shapes, and arranged on the 
door to form rosettes and borders. This system of 
strengthening doors with huge nails seems to have 
been very common in the country. It long con- 
tinued in existence ; and we may see even now, at 
the entrance of certain quarters or hdraSy great 
doors of tliis kind partly buried in the ground, 
having been constructed of old to [)roteet the 
dwellings of the {)eople from the violence of the 
turbulent Mamlukes. 

There remain to be mentioned armour and 
weapons of steel. It is unfortunate that the Museum 
])ossesses none at all. Historians have preserved 
the memory of a prosperous arms bazaar ” which 
existed about the thirteenth century “ between the 
two castles ”, on the site at present occupied by the 
Nahhasin Street and the buildings of Sultan Kahiun; 
but all trace of it has vanished. The ‘‘arms bazajir,” 
Silk es-seldh of our days, situated near the Sultan 
Hassan mosiiue, has inherited nothing of its prede- 
cessor’s fame ; no longer are there any master- 
pieces to be found in it, and what is qffered for 
sale hardly deserves the curiosity of visitors. 
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METALS. 

(Plate V. shows a view of this hall with the principal ex- 
hibits indicated by their numbers). 


DOORS, CANDLESTICKS, LANTERNS, 
VASES, AND ARTICLES OF FURNITURE. 

Objects exhibited against the walls. 

1 to 8 . — Doors. Tho front face is usually coni- 
|)l(‘t(‘ly coviu'od with slund Imiss on which are laid 
brass castin^j^s to form decorative^ designs. The rear 
face shows the wood, bearing carved iianels tliat 
fre(|uently rival the metal ornaments in IxNiuty. 

1. — Larg(‘ folding doors. Iledght 4 m. 37, about 
fourteen feet. 

Tlie front face" is overlaid with sliced brass, char- 
ge‘d with jilates in ojien-work arranged to form 
series of (Ught-pointeMl sttirs. The reNir face' is 
divide'd into large* jnmels, eae*h surround(*d by a 
bord(‘r of nails with huge' h<‘ad< shajied alte'rnately 
as lozenge's and disks. These* jiane'ls are* cut liy 
smooth partitions into fie'lds of varie'd forin, c:irv(‘d 
with be'autifnl arabe'sques in Fatiniide' style*, as we 
s(‘e* l)y the* h'ave's e*nrving ba(*k to tlie'ii- juilnts of 
attaciune'nl. Tlate V. No. 1. 

From (ln‘ in()S<iii(‘ of Sfiloli 'rnlaV (*) e’niro. 


(C) This moS(|uc wns built by Si'ilch I'ahi! ihii in 




THE NINTH HALL. 

METALS. 

(Plate V. shows a view of this hall with the principal ex- 
hibits indicated by their niiml>ers). 

DOORS, CANDLESTICKS, LANTERNS, 
VASES, AND ARTICLES OF FURNITURE. 

Objects exhibited against the walls. 

1 to 8 . — Door.'^. The front face is usually coni- 
|)lot(‘ly covered with slu^et brass on which are laid 
brass castings to form decorativ<^ designs. The rear 
face shows the wood, IxNiring carved jianels that 
frciiuently rival the nudal ornaments in Ixaiuty. 

1. — Larg(‘ folding doors. ILdght 4 m. 37, about 
fourb'eu f(‘et. 

The front fac(' is overlaid with sheet lirass, char- 
g(Ml with plates in o}>(Ui-work arrangeil to form 
series of (‘ight-point(‘d stars. Tlu^ ixxir fac(‘ is 
divid(‘d into larg(‘ paiuds, each surrounded by a 
l)or(h‘r of nails with hug(‘ h(‘ads shapeil altmaiately 
as lozcng(‘s ami disks. These' jiaiu'ls are cut by 
smooth j)artitions into He'lds of varie'd form, carv(‘d 
with Ix'autiful arabe'sejnes in katimide' stvl(\ as we 
s(‘(‘ by th(‘ h'aves curving back to tlu‘ii‘ jHiints of 
attachim'nt. Plate V. No. 1. 

From till- mosi[U(' of Sfdcli Tnlni (*) (’;iiro. 

(1) 'I'liis moS(|Uc wns Imilt by Sah*li i':il:i! ihii llc/ik in 
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2. — Foklint? doors with ornaiuental plates close- 
ly reseinhliiiir those of No. 1. The rear face 
retains some of its lar^e panels with superb ara- 
hes(jues ; the upj>er jiart of the door has been cut 
off. Plate Vr. 

From tlie tomb of fmim A. D. 1211. 

The resemblance that this door l)ears to tlie first 
is (‘vid(Mice that it dattvs from tlu^ time of Sultan el- 
Kamel, the foiimhu’ of th(‘ v(uierable mosipie of 
Imam (‘sli-Shafai*. 

d. — A very haiulsoiiK' ])air of folding- doors 
tast(‘fully adonxMl with brass plating. At th(* toj) 
and at th(‘ bottom runs a single line of inscri])tion 
in Mamluke Xtisklii. Th(^ ornaiiumtation is t^x- 
tr(‘m(‘l\ i‘(‘markal)l(‘ by reastm of th(‘ multitude of 
animal foiaiis that throng- th(‘ folds of the arabes<jii(‘s, 
]K)intin.L»’ to the probability that th(‘ door is (*ither 
of fonu’un oriuin or was tin* work of a foiaffii^n 
craftsman in M^'V[>t, It is e(‘rtain that the door 
has b(‘en used nior(‘ than oma*, for it was I’onnd in 
a fnos(|U(‘ built about a hundnal and fifty years latca* 
than the door itscdf was constructcal (^). Plate 
V. No.d. 


tin* year 1160. It may still bii sean in front of tlio Hab Zueila 
(bite, Imt it is in bad coaditioii. After an <'artli(iuake in 1302 it 
underwent restoration at tin* bands of Seif ed-l)in Ibiktomar. 

(*) The door w.is bron< 4 :ht from the mosijne ()f Sultan Bars- 
hay, built in 1316 in the viflap* <‘1 <‘1 Khanka, sortu* miles to 
the north of (';iiro. It has been re.stored with tla; idea of 
replaeinjii; it in the mos(jue. 
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The followinjt^ is the text of th(i inscription : (^) 

*^LJI Ijjb rLljL 
O' . . . . UjLsI 4 -U*J1 Jlj*^ 

Ordered the eouMi^uHion of this blessed dooi\ His 
Highness Shams ed-Din Siinkur et-laiioil {the Tall) 
el-Mansdri. Mag luippvness not cease to serve 
him sij' hundred ///. 

(Only the word for tlie hnndnMls h^iire remains. 
Th(^ year (lOO A. H. corresponds to A. D. 1203.) 

Van Borchnni (2) in translatin.ir tins inscription states that lie 
had been unahle to discover ainonj: numerous persons bearing 
the name of Sunknr any (Mm* snrnamed the 'I'all. However el- 
Makrizi speaks of an emir of this name, when referring to some 
stjibles (MilargiMl by the Emir Kiissun, wlio ‘Mncliided the stables 
of Simkur et-Tawil.'* It is thus evident that this Simknr lived 
in (Aiiro. and must have occupied a consideral)le social position 
to maiiitaiji stables of this importanc<\ — A. B. 

4. — Foldinir doors. IltnVht 4. in. 30. 

A small jiart of the nn'tal facing nanains in the middle, and 
it may l)e seen that the top and bottom of the door originally 
bore an inscription. 

r>. — Foldino- doors still rctainiiio- much of the 
hrass jdatino- laid on a sheet of iron. On the upper 
|>art of tli(‘ rio’lit hnif nitiy he se(*n the beginning of 
an ins(*ription. Hetween two oblong fields, above 

(t) Breaks in the old text have been tilled by a few sentences 
referring to the restoration of the, door by the Commission. 

(2) Corpus, No. 156. 
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and below, the door is faced with perforated poly- 
gonal plaques arranged in series of nine and twelve 
to form rosett(‘s. 

From the niosqiiiMif Princess Tntnr el-Hf'^^;)zieh. 

d. — Small folding doors with metal plates laid 
upon the wood. 

From the some niosq iie. 

<S. — OiK^ leaf of th(‘ door from the mosque of 
Emir Mir Zfideli. 

A few \ of the in(‘tal i aeing jannaiii. Tlie 

top and bottom jiaiiels \v<‘n* eovered dy an inscri^)- 
tion : the middle contaimMl a rosett(‘. 

Show-casf a. 

9 - 13 . — Brass eandl(‘sti<‘ks. 

If — Brass eand- 
lesfi(d\ inlaid 
with geld and sil- 
ver. mostly w(dl 
pres(“r\(‘d. (Fig. 

( )n t 1 h‘ jMMh'stal 
are inl(‘rlac<MU di- 
li<‘ lett(*rs making 
lip s<‘Mi (“lUM's com- 
prising goinl wisli- 
es ; in the iikmI- 
allioiis and l)or- 
dm's ai‘(‘ lig^^(^s 
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of iininials, and of men in different attitudes. 
Where the stem rises from the pedestal is an 
inscri|)tion which enhances the value of the object 
by indicating its age. 

oLc -U— J J ^ 

inlaid h\f Molaunnml .sv)// of f/assan of Mosid^ on 
whom mat/ dod haro merrt/ : he completed the work 
in (diiro the frell~(/i(arded in fiOS, (\. D. 1269). 

10. — Brass candlestick Ix^aring traces of silver 
inlay. ldi<‘ ins(*ri])tion mentions the names of 
Hnsam (‘d-Din La jin and 8hadi son of Shirku. 

Lauiii asiaMidod tlH‘ tliroia^ of lualtM* the name of el- 

]\Ialek t‘l->[aiisui' in 121)<> ; it was In* wln> restored ttie nios(jue 
of Ihn 'riiliin. 


oU3l-..!i 'ij ^*^1 — '1 J-e 

J dl-* <jjl J-kA* 

lul -tu I Ij v^iL-(JljU 


* Of what watt made for the mostiae whose prosper- 
ity rests npon the life of the lord of Moslem kings^ 
our lord the saltan el Midek eOMansur liusdm ed- 
Dwnia wa ed-l)in Aha Ahdalla Lajin,who drew 
nigh to (jod hy restoring the mosqae knoum as ihn 
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Tulnyi : niw/ (rod arcepf it from him and inscribe his 
charity in His book. 

Shadi^ son of Shirkn^ the sio'rant in need of (fod 
drew niyh by beqneathiny this to be placed in the 
mihrah of the mosqne o f ibn l\dun ; may the (treat 
(rod reward him, 

Shjuli, son of Siiirkii, who ^avo tlu‘ candlestick to tli<‘ mos(|Uc, 
has not bc(ai idontitiotl, in spite of an exlianstivc search anion^^ 
the obituaries. He may perliaps be a descendant of Shirku. 
uncle of Saladin. — A. H. 

11-11^/. — Tlio original decoration of the eandlt^- 
sticks was ‘ principally made up of inscriptions, 
inlaid prohahly in silver. The followin^^ is th(‘ 
inscrij)tion in hu;u(‘ writinu’ which surrounds tludr 
ped(‘stals. 

JUII f pi U 

Of what was made for his hujhness the Jfmir 
Mohammed , in t he serriee oj Sylfan etwXaserO he ,mn 
ot His Majesty the late Ze}n ed-l)in haflnufha. 

* Althouirh in the obituaries then' is no mention of any son 
of Hnltan Kiitbo<xha named Mohammed, there can be little 
donl)t of the jiccuracy of the inscription, eonsiderinjj: the use 
of the royal title His Majesty, the name of Zein ed-Din. the 
family name of Sultan Katbotijha, the title ♦m-Nasiri (trans- 
lated jis ‘'in tin; sei'vice of Sultan en-Nasser”), the sultan who 
succee(k*d Katbo<j:ha, ami finally tln‘ use of th(; formula 
which usually follows an ascription to a Sultan. — A. B. 

It is interesting to noti<‘i‘ the armorial bearings of Emir Mo- 
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h.'iniiiied, a <‘up surmounted by a horizontal bar, repeated iii 
several places on the eamllestieks. 

12. — (Jandlestick, incomplete. It hears al)an(l 
of Mamluke nasklii characters coinprising the 
titles of a prince whose name is not iiKMitioned. 

(liven by M. Elias Hatoun, 1304. 

13. — (Candlestick })ein*inu- ornaments and instadp- 
tions in charactc^rs similar to those of the pn^cedino* 
exhibit. The text consists of two verses prayinu* 
for ha})])iness and pros])erity on Indialf of the 
])roprietor. ♦Judoinu- by the d(H*orative designs the 
candlestick dates from the fourteenth century. 

Show-case B. 

14 . — IVn-case in brass inlaid with silver. 

'I'he article has no iutrinsi<' value, l>ut inlaid on it in silver is 
an inscription of extreme interest to history and epigraphy. 
The Arabic text and translatioji follow : 

jL-J j-lyollj 

^ ^ , Ut'b jUxL- jlUJl 

For the Uhrary of our lord the great and godly 
J'inam, the esteemed leader, the universal jurisconsult^ 
the tongue of truths the sultan of the learned, {illeg- 
ihle word), the treasure of truth s, the worthiest of 
the later theologians^ the vivijier of religion^ihe great- 
est authority on Islam. Mohammed, el-Ghazdli. 
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* This inscription is liistoricnlly intcrcstiiif>: liccansc it {)roveKS 
that the object cannot be of later date tlian tlie oj)eniii^ years 
of the twelfth c(‘iitui-y : it is therefore the oldest article of in- 
laid nictal work in tin* collection. Its cpi^raphic interest lies 
in the fact that it is the nidy object of this period which bears 
an inscrij)lioii in naskhi characters : tin* use of Cntic charactci’s 
on K;^y|)tian inoinnncnts liavin.u' lasted till t lie c(nninLC of th(‘ 
A> ubides in 1171. (1) — A. H. 


15. — Kor}ni-(*()fl*(‘r of wotxl witli hrtiss 

riclily oiigra\ (‘(l and iiiltiid with siK'of tind yold of 
\vlii(*li soni(‘ trtic'es i*(*niain : tli(‘ litiok.o roniid is of 
hlack stiiccio TiHyinsonption, in 'vyidl- 


foriiiod (difio tind naskhi clnintotors , 
This renKirktd)](‘ ol)j('ct was found 
mosque of Sultan (d-Uhiiri, at Cairo. 


(i) The introduction of Ayfibide or ancient nasklii is due to 
Abul-Hassan ibn Mukhlah, a little befon* the middle of the 
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16. — Two brass attachments engraved with 
inscriptions, ornamented and inlaid with gold and 
silver ; from a coffer or cabinet. The inscription is 
Koranic. Found in the mosque of Sultan Barkiik 
in Cairo. 

17. — Oblong coffer with inscription and orna- 
ments iiicrusted with silver. The inscription in 
vulgar naskhi on the sides is the following : 

Uil (.UVl (JbJl Lf 

j < a \ j'jii o ^ L 

JUj ^ J. <1)1 ft 

Of what was made for his Highness the imimi . . . 
A fif ed- I)itnia wa ed-Din Aly^ son of the Commander 
of the Faithful Sharaf ed-Din^ son of the Commander 
of the Faithful Shams ed'-Dvn ; may the Most High 
God grant them mciory. Made in the well-guarded 
oity of Sana, 

On the border of the lid are four verses asking 
hai)piness and prosperity for the owner. 

* In spite of researches regardinj^ tlie imams of Sana down to 
A.H. 900 (A.D. 1494) it has been impossible to find the owner 
of this coffer. — A.B. 

18. — Vase for sin'inkling perfume, made of 

tenth century. Thus we find in the Khedivial Library and 
elsewhere manuscripts in naskhi characters from this date 
onwards. To Ibn el-Bawab, died A. H. 428, A. D. 1032. be- 
longs the honour of having perfected the naskhi forms. 
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brass incnisted with silver. Between three medal- 
lions with figures of musicians are inscriptions ‘^0 
Thou who doest good ! ” 

The spout is a later addition. 

19 to 41 . — Brass and copper bowls engraved 
with the burin. 

li). — Large bowl with a beautiful inscrii)tion in 
large Mamluke naskhi characters, interrupted l)y 
rosettes with foliage and figures of birds. It gives 
the titles of an unnamed })rince in the service of 
Sultan en-Naser, [)robably th(^ son of Kalaun. On 
the border is a similar inscription. At the bottom 
of the vase are handsome designs. 

The spaces between the ornaments are filled in 
with black stucco. 

20. — Bowl. On th(^ border is a band composed 
of an inscription interrupted by medallions, con- 
taining figures of birds, etc. 

Here also the text mentions the titles of a high 
official occupying some scientific function under 
Sultan en-Naser. In the inner circles of the car- 
touches appears the name Mohammed son of Fadl 
Allah. 

The family of Fadl Allah are well known as 
hereditary heads of a religious order under the 
descendants of Kalaun. 

Traces of incrustation are visible on the object. 

21. — Bowl. Two oblong fields containing in- 
scriptions are separated by circular fields which. 
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contain tlie figure of a horseman. The decorations 
have a stucco background. The following is the 
inscription : 

Power and might to our lord the honoured sultan^ 
owner of the necks of the nations^ sultan of sidtans. 

Certain errors of ortliography oeeiir in the text. — A.B. 

The work is of indifterent exeeution. The names of suecessive 
proprietors are visible, cut with the point of the burin at the 
iKittoin of the bowl on the outside : ‘‘Owned by Mohammed 
Kabia, Mohammed Naser,” etc. The practice of marking vases 
in this way dates from the Turkish period. 

Presented by M. Hatoun, 11)04. 

22 . — Bowl completely covered with ornaments. 
The oblong cartouches all enclose the same titles, 
as follow : 


His Kwvellenvg the most nohle el AH eHMawlawi, 

The cartouches are separated by polylobes enclos- 
ing an armorial bearing that contains hieroglyphics 
and enables us to assign this object to the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century. 

Show-case 0. 

23-24. — Small (bowls, each adorned with an 
inscription interrupted by an armorial bearing 
showing the same heiroglyphic as N® 22. 
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25. — Large bowl in copper, with similar in- 
scription and armorial bearing to those on the two 
last mentioned objects. 

The engraving and the badly executed letters of the inscrip- 
tion indicate a late period^ probably the eighteenth century. In 
this case the armorial bearing will merely have been copied 
from some other bowl. 

26. 26a. — Magic dishes, covered on the outside 
by two inscriptions, those on the inside having al- 
most entirely disappeared ; the signs of the zodiac 
are carved on the rim. In the hollow underneath 
are the name of the craftsman and the date of his 
work, A. D. 1551. 

* This vase is commonly called the cup of terror, on account of 
its use in treating persons who are ill from theelfecjts of violent 
emotion. For this purpose the vessel is filled with water in 
which is soaked a bunch of old rusty keys ; the vessel and its 
contents are then exposed all night to the cool air, and the 
patient drinks the water in the morning. I'his dose repeated 
three, seven, or forty consecutive mornings is supposed to cure 
any person ill from terror or shock. Thus the vase is highly 
valued, and the relatives of the patient can only obtain the 
loan of it by leaving something in pledge. It is not impossible 
that the oxide of iron derived from the keys may in certain 
(‘uses be of benefit to the patient. — A. B. 

28-30. — Bowl with low rims bearing inscriptions. 
N° 28 bears the date A. H. 1217. (a. d. 1802). 

31-32. — Small bowl with feet. 

33-37. — Bowls of different forms with inscrii> 
tions and ornaments. 
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38. — Bowl with raised rim and inscriptions, 

39. — Tray with perforated stand. Modern. 

40. — Ewer with ornaments in repousse work. 
Modern. 

41. — Vase with inscription in Persian letters. 

Show-case D. 

42 to 44 a. — Trays. 

42. — C()])per tray. At the bottom are inscrip- 
tions, praying’ happiness and l)lessing for the owner. 
Thr(‘e ornamented circles surround figures of 
animals. 

I're.seiited by Oh* Museum of Anti<}uities, 

43. — Brass tray completely covered with orna- 
ments originally inlaid. They are hardly visible* 
in the middle of the tray but are better preserved 
towards the edge. On the rim, above, are inscrip- 
tions interrupted by animals in chase. A similar 
inscription in Cufic letters expressing wishes for 
prosperity, happiness, long life, etc., extends along 
the side of the rim. An inscription in fine Mam- 
luke naskhi characters, bordered by a number of 
figures of musicians, gives the titles of a sultan. 

j,> jjblil J.Uh jlUi 41' oUJUl jc 

Powei' and might to our lord the mltan^ the king 
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victoriomj wise and Just^ the imrnor fo'r the faiths 
ehMuaiad, 

ProKfiuted by M. Kytioas, 1905. 

44. — Large dish in copper ])lated with tin, co- 
vered on the inside with ornaments and sliowing 
an armorial hearing six times repeated. On the 
outside is the name of Sultan el Melek el Ashraf 
Kansuh el-Ghuri. 

* AnothfT inHcriptioii cut with the point of the burin is trans- 
lated “Assifrned to the soup departnnait.'’ Tlie expression ren- 
dentd by ‘‘soup departrdent” is inadi* up of an Arabic word 
ineariin^ •\'<oup,” aTid a Turkisli word meaning “house.” — A.B. 

44 a, — Large copper dish with ornaments and 
an inscri[)tion carved on the inside. The large let- 
ters of the inscription express prayers for })rosj)erity 
and greatness. On the outside tire names of suc- 
(^essive owners of the dish, one of them heing tlie 
lady Howa (Eve) daugiiter of Said Ali el-Azahan, 
with the date lldl : A.o. 1718. 

45 . — Part of a brass vase engraved with orna- 
ments and an inscription in large Mainluke naskhi 
letters. The text contains some of the titles of an 
unknown Mainluke prince. 

46 . — Neck of a copper vase with ornaments 
and an inscription containing the titles of a Mam- 
luke who belonged to a sultan called en-Niiser : , 
fourteenth or fifteenth century. 

47 . — Part of a brass vase with an inscription 
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covering the whole body, enuiiierating tlie titles of 
an unknown Mamluke. The rim is adorned on 
the inside with a narrow band containing the he- 
raldic sign of the taster, six times repeated. 

48. — Base of a vase in very bad condition, 
bearing in a similar inscription the same titles and 
armorial bearings as the artich*s last mentioned. 

It is possible thnt I)oth these jiieees ori^innlly fonned one 
object. 

49. — Base of an ornamental vase : inscription 
indefinite. 

50. — Fragment of a copper vase bearing in- 
scriptions and carved ornaments. 

From the mos(iue of Sultan Barkuk, in Cairo. 

Show-cask E. 

This show-case contains some cup-shaped uten- 
sils made without a bottom. They could not there- 
fore have been vessels, but were rather stands in 
or on whicti cooking vessels were exposed to a slow 
fire. This supposition receives more probability 
from the blackened interior of the lower part. 

51. — Copper vase, with ornamented foot and 
inscribed rim. The inscription mentions the name 
of the object. “I am a^a« (cup) which contains all 
good things ; and by patience I have reached the 
objects of iny desire.” — a.b. 
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52 . — Va.se similar to No. 51, but wider and 
lower. The inscription on the rim commences “May 
you live in [)rosperity, 0 owners,” 

53 . — (k)pper vase showing some repouss6 work. 
The ornaments and inscriptions are very fine, es- 
pecially th(‘ inscriptions in well-formed naskhi 
characters on the base. All contain wishes on behalf 
of the owncvr : “May you reach the highest degree 
of greatn(‘ss ! ” 

54 . — Uj)per part of a vase having the rim dec- 
orated with inscriptions and engraved ornaments. 

From tho iii()S(Hie of Sultan Barkuk, in Fairo. 

55 . — (k)])per vase with lid, beaa'ing ornaments 
and inscriptions in repousse wurk, from the mosque 
of Sultan Hassan. The large insciaption gives the 
titles of this sultan, and the cartouches on th(‘ lid 
and base also contain his name. 


Show-case F. 

56 . — Small brass cux) with long handle. On 
the outside is a. text in Cufic characters, where may 
be read tlie word ^ , “blessing”. 

57 - 60 . — Large and small brass cups with hand- 
les : two small cups have funnel-shaped bottoms. 
All bear the following inscription in Turkish : 

t \ 1 4 iA. JlM • ^1 . Ljl.« . i. 
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Made ^^voakf ’’ in the service of God hy his Excel- 
lency Be slur Agha^ palace eunuch of His Majesty the 
Sultan MaJunud Khan the Ghdzi, son of the stiltan^ 
in the year 1164, (a.d. 1750). 

61 . — Brass jug with inscription engraved in 
ill-formed letters : the whole style of the object is 
clumsy. The following is the text : 

\ r \ 7 

Of the wakf of the fountain of Sultan Mahmud. 
Made hy Ahmed Agha.^ servant in the imperial 
2)alace., 1212, (a.d. 1797). 

Sultan Mahniud founded in Cairo in the Dari) el-damaniiz a 
group of buildings comprising a fine dervish (X)nvent, a fountain 
and a school. The objects numbered 57 to hi came from these 
buildings; the small cups with chains were fastened to the 
gratings of the fountain in front of the basins full of water. 
Beshir Agha, who endowed the sebil with these vessels, himself 
established a fountain jind school opposite to the foundation of 
his master the sultan. 


62 . — Two cups in cast brass, from a public 
fountain : modern. 

63 . — Two gilt globes with an inscription in the 
name of Sultan Mustapha Khan son of Mohammed 
Khan, who made them wakf to the tomb of Sheikh 
Ahmed el-Badawi in the year 1032 (a. d. 1622). 

The greatly venerated tomb of this sheikh is at Tanta, and is 
a resort for pilgrims twice a year. On these oc<xisions great 
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fairs are h(4«l wliicli attract people from all parts of E^ypt in 
numbers exceeding a hundred thousand. 

Show-cask G. 

64 - 72 . — Articles of gold and silver. 

01-5. — Cy\)ins. Dinars dated 01)3-()99 a. d. 

06-8. — (Joins. Dinars dated from 1 115 to llHO A. l>. 

09. — Coins. Two half dinars of 1115 (the date 
is almost effaced) 

70. (Joins. Four dinars of the time of Sultan 
Bar shay. 

70a. — Coins. Silver dirhem, of the time of the 
Baharide sultans. 

71. — Coins. Turkish gold piece of A. H. JIOO. 

72 . — Pieces of a gold necklaci*. 

Found in the mounds of Old Cairo. 

73 - 74 . — Bronze weights. 

75 . — Stylus, niarwad^ used for applying kohl 
(antimony) to the eyes. 

76 to 81 . — Bracelets and anklets in silver and 
brass. 

82 . — Carved coign of brass, inlaid with silver 
and gold. The inscription mentions the name of 
Sultan Kutshuk, son of Mohammed en-Naser. 

Found in the mosque of Ak-8unkur. 
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83 to 85. — Locks, dahha, of wood plated with 
silver. 

Modern. 

86. — Iron lock. 

87-88. — Iron padlock and key. 

The key was presented by 8ayed Mahainined Magdi Bey, 1904. 

89. — Two bronze ewers covered with mother- 
of-pearl. 

90. — Ornamented strainer with an inscription 
in Persian. 

91. — Spoon. 

92. — Small candlestick. 

93. — Lamp with two burners, in brass with 
silver inlay ; the present inlay is a restoration. The 
inscrij)tion in Mamluke naskhi letters follows : 

1^1 .\RJ\j a 

thee be glory , 'prosperity^ and long life, 0 lord^ 

Presented by H. E, Yacoiib Artin Pasha, 1906. 

94. — Bronze lamp with lid. 

Given by Mohammed Eff. Abd el-Azim, 1904. 

95-96. — Brass lanterns. The two parts were 
joined by a cylinder of i)aper or linen. 

N® 96 was presented by M. Ed. Matasek, 1902. 

97. — Iron lance found in the el-Ghuri mosque.. 
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98 . — Twenty-four iron arrow-heacLs found in 
the wooden roof that existed formerly between the 
mosque and the tomb of Sultan el-Ghuri, at Cairo. 

When this roof was taken down in 1882, heains and [)lanks 
were found to be literally riddled with arrows. 

99 and 99 a, — Yata^ans with silver hilts orna- 
mented in repousse work. 

99. — On one side of the blade is inscribed : 
^‘Made by Suliman : owned by Ibrahim Aj^ha on 
the other the year 1211 ; A.l). 1796. The scabbard 
is of silver in repousse work. 

99 a. — The hilt is like that of the other yata^an; 
the blade is inlaid with ^i^old. The inscription trans- 
lated is “Made by Abdallah for its owner Abdallah 
in the year 1225.” (a.d. 1810). 

* There follows a prayer in Turkish that the Prophet may in- 
tervene in favour of the owner, and the phrase : “0 Thou 
whose aid comes unexpectedly, save us from that which 
threatens us.” — A. B. 

Presented by H. Ahmed Bey Assad. 

100 . — Gun with flint-lock. The barrel is in- 
laid with gold, the stock beautifully inlaid with 
silver in style and fashion of the people of the Bal- 
kan peninsula. At the small of the stock, on the 
silver crescent, is inscribed in Arabic, “Made by 
Ali Agha.” 

The famous arms bazaar at Snk es-SelAh in Cairo has gradually 
disappeared. The weapons to be found now-a-days are the 
products of an industry principally carried on by Turkish arti- 
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fleers who (raine after the conquest of the country. It is there- 
fore quite natural to find a Turkish name on a jrtin probably 
made in Cairo. 

101 . — A ])air o£ scissors with open-work blades. 

102 . — Lady’s ca|>-cover, with precious stones. 

Presented by Sayed Mohammed Magdi Bey IflOI. 

103. — Bi 'ass astronomical quadrant with in- 
scription in (Jufic letters. This article beqirs the 
maker’s name and tlu' date of its manufacture in 
these words : ‘‘Made by Mohammed son of Ahmed 
el-Mazini in the year ”. 

ddie numerical value of tlicse three letters ^’‘ivin^' the date of 
iiiannfacture difl'ers very sensibly with tin? admission or non- 
admission of the diacritical points of two letters. Of four pos- 
sible ways of rending' two only ar(‘ admissible : w<,‘ may read it 
whi<*h would fix the coustrmdion of tliis instrument at the 
year A.H. 224 (a.d. 838): or w(* may read it x]hi\ which would 
fix the date at the year A.H. 727 (A.D. 1321). Of these two 
Iiypotheses tin* first is perliaps preferable as it conforms to tlie 
mitural order of the letters. If then we accept this date of A.H. 
224 itbrin^^sns exactly to the period wlien astronomy flourished 
amonjr the Arabs ; for the object would have been made six 
years after the diMith of el-Mamfin, the famous son of Harun el- 
Rtishid, who encouraged astronomical observation in the obser- 
vatories of Bagdad and Damascus. — A.B. 

104. — Brass cubit, probably made during the 
French expedition of Bonaparte. 

Presented by M. Ottmar de Mohl, 1906. 

105. — Brass table, hirn^ in the form of a hex- 
agonal prism. (Fig. 36 : Plate V. N° 105). The 
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a number of ducks. Similar figures are shown in 
cartouches on the sides. (‘) 

An inscription of great importance may be seen 
on the feet of the object: it gives the name of the 
craftsman and the year in which the table 
was made. 

4li 

2hi^ work of the poor aercant irho j)uti< his hope in, 
the forgireness of his Lord and confesses his sins, the 
master craftsman Mohammed ^ son of Sunkvr of 
Jdagdad^ in the gear 72S (.1. D, 1S27-8) in the dags 
of our lord el Matek en,-Xdser. 

From tlv' Mnrirttan (li()s))itar) <if Sultan Kalnim. 

106. — Table of the same form as No. 105 ; of 
l)rass inlaid with silver. Each side is formed of a 
three-lciived arch with a large ])anel al)ove it ; all 
the si(l(‘s are similar exce[)t for the large central 
design which alternatcvs on each pair. 8ee Plate V. 
No. 10b. 

This table (‘Oines from the mosque of Sultan en-Naser : it 
probably rlates from his rei<rn. 

107. — Bronze grating (incomplete), with inlaid 

(t) See note on page l.")8. 
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knots. The circle of silver foliage encloses the 
name in golden letters el-Malek en-Naser, certainly 
an honour paid to his royal master by the Emir 
Ak Siinkur, who Imilt the mosque whence the 
grating was tiiken. 

108 . — Iron safe with very complicated lock. 

Probably foroi^^ri work. 

109 . — Bi 'onze drum (tubla). 

From the mos(iue of Say<Ml el-Badawi at Taiita. 

Lamps and Lanterns. 

110 to 113 . — Brass lamps consisting oF domes 
suspcmded over trays holding glass cups. 

110. — Lamp, (uitindy in perfor-ated work. On 
the lower rim of the dome and of th(' tray are 
inscriptions naming th(^ sultan for whom tln^ 
lain}) was made. On the swell of the dome is an 
incomplete text in large letters ; the other two 
texts lire almost identical. They are : (^) 

OiS^ the swell : 

i t}) 4ll olkLJ\ 

On the rim of the dome : 

<4111 jLkJLJi ^ Li’jII 

On the edge of the tray : 

jc\ bjy^ j' 


(1) See Corpus, No. 471. 
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Translation of the second inscription : 

Power and might to our lord the sultan el-Malek 
en-Ndser {titles follow)^ Shihdh ed-Dunia wa ed-Dtn 
Ahmed^ son of the late eUMaleh en-^Ndser Moham- 
med. son of the martyr Kalaun es^Sdlehi . — Plate 

V. No. no. 

111. — Lamp with dome bearing a very close 
resemblance to the last-mentioned. The inscrip- 
tion on the swell is the following : 

^1 jdai (^>) JUJI JyiVi U 

Of what teas made for His .Excellency the most 
noble {other titles) Seif ed-. Din, in the service of el- 
Malek el-Ashraf 

112. — The dome of this lamp is perforated : the 
tray is modern. 

On the swell of the dome are inscribed in Mam- 
luke naskhi the titles of an unnamed emir : the 
inscrii)tion is interrupted at intervals by ornamental 
disks. Below is a band with fine ornaments, 
mate V. No. 112. 

From the mowiue of Havedsi Zeinab. 

lid. — On the dome of this lamp is an inscrip- 
tion inten‘upt(Ml by ornaniental circles. 

,^Ju ^ 





-CKlXMiil. nAJjJj. 


^ A mong what was eonstittited wakf is this lainp^ hy 
the master coppersmith Nasr ed-lHn^ for the tomb of 
our master Abu el- Abbas Ahmed el Badaxci^ Abu el 
Lisamein; may God benefit us through him, (*) — A.B, 

114 to 116 . — Brass lanterns, each in (he form 
of a hexagonal truncated pyramid, surmounted hy 
ahull). The glass cups are i)laced in the base and 
lire reached through a door in the side. This 
arrangement was not devised to secure a useful 
sour(*e of light, but was intended to produce a 
beautiful effe(‘t of bright rays shining through the 
innumerabh* tiny hol(‘s in the sides. (The Arabic 
name, tarieli^ of thesis lam|)s is synonymous 
with the name in Arabic of the constellation of the 
Pleiads). 

114. — - A band bearing an inscription borders 
the sid(‘s at top and liottom ; in th(‘ middle of each 
side is a smooth disk. Another liand may be no- 
tic(*(l at the junction of the bulb. 

The inscription first mcmtioned is the most com- 
])let(‘ ; the text gives the titles of theowmu*. Plat<^ 
V. No. 114. 

Forcer to our lord the sultan el-Malek el-Mansur 

(e) Corpiu;, No. ."iOl). TIuMianie Al)U (il Lisanniiii, father 
of two veils, was given to the Sayeci el Badawi on account of 
his practice of keeping his fa('e closely veiled. 
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{titles follow) Seif ed-Dwma wa ed-Din, sou of sultan 
el-Malek en-Ndser Mohammed, (^) 

115, 115 a, — Two lanterns, exactly similar. 
Numerous inscriptions on the surmounting knob, 
on the sides, and even on the lam|>sockets give the 
titles of Kai'tbay. The inscription at th(‘ base of 
the pyramid is the most com|)lete ; it is as follows: 

JyVl (1-1) c'lUJl L V>1> 

Power and inufht to our lord the sultan el-Malek 
el”. 1 shraf Kaithay, 

From thi* m().s<iue founded by the. widow of Sultan Kaitbay 
in tlie town of Fayiiin in A.H. DOo, A.D. 1499. (2) 

M. van Ben'liein who also <iuotes this text observes that tlu'so 
lamps, havinjjf been maxh* durinjj the lifetime of the Sultan Kait- 
bay who died in 1495. must have been removed to this mosque 
from one of the numy buildings of this sultan. (•^) 

116. — A lantern of smaller dimensions than 
those previously nuMitioned, but with a much more 
(‘laborate crowning, to which are attatdied brackets 
for lam])s. fn cartouches on the sides and bulb 
may be remark(‘d th(» armorial bearing of th(^ 
owner, the P]mir Kijmas, similar to that to be setui 

(1) Mr. Van Berehem instead of reading Seif ed-Dunia wa ed- 
Pin has road Naser ed-Dunia wa el-l)in, and henee attributes 
this lamp to Kalauii instead of his grandson. Corpus No. 4()7. 
— A. B. 

(2) See in regard to this mosque th(‘ Bulletin for 1894 of the 
Commission for the preservation of Monuments of Arab art. 

0 Corpus, No. 49S. 
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engraved on the knots of the grating of his 
mosque in Darb el-Ahmar. 

The numerous inscriptions relate the titles of this 
emir. The following is inscribed at the base of 
the pyramid : 

Of what was made by order of His Excellency the 
most noble • . . . Seif ed-Dtn Kijmasj master of the 
horse to the Sultan eUMalek el-Ashraf (KaUbay), 

On the jdaqiie above the crescent maybe read. 

jili 

Constituted a wakf by His Excellency Seif ed-Din 
Kijmas, 

117. — Brass lamp in open-work, from the 
mosque of Said el-Badawi at Tanta. 

Mod<‘ni. 

118. — (cylindrical lantern surmountcHl by a 
dome and containing a number of arched openings 
cut in tb(' metal and making hol(‘s in what was 
evidently an original ornamentation of horsemen, 
inscri})tions, and cartouches, thus ])roving that the 
y)lat(‘ of nu'tal had previously served som(‘ other 
purpos('. 

119 to 121. — Lower trays helonging to lamps. 
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On N® 120 the inscriptions relate wishes ; on N® 121 
are animal figures. 

122 . — Sixteen lamps in the shape of perforated 
disks. 

123 . — Brass lamp in the form of a truncated 
octagonal pyramid, furnished with galleries and 
turrets and crowned with the crescent. Every |mrt 
is either pierced or engraved. The tray is very 
handsome. Plate V. 12d. 

This lamp is shown complete, and is the only 
large lamp that has retained its tray ; hut when 
(‘losely examined it is found to be comj)osed of parts 
of sev(M*al lamps. Thus on the tray is an inscrij)tion 
to the Sultan Kansuh eKlhuri, wdiile a half-*effaeed 
inseri])tion on the sides of the pyramid contains the 
name of Mohammed el-Mardrini and the titles of 
an emir ; and, further, the disks on the sides of the 
IWramid are engraved with an armorial l)earing 
identical with that of Kijmas shown on lamp N® 
116. Finally, the two large galleries are of much 
inferior workmanshi]), and appear to have been 
added at a later date. 
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11 and 12. — From tlu‘ oufsidc^ door oF fho coii- 
vcMd Said ('s-Suada at (lamalicdi, (^airo. 

Id. — On the central disk may he s(‘(‘n an ar- 
morial biiarin^'. 

17. — Knocker witli a m(‘anin,L»’U‘ss ins('riptioiL 

From Aklniiim, ll}>p«*r l\u'Vj)l. 

18 to 20. — Knocker-stnds. 

21 and 22. — • Tops of knockco’s. having' IndonuiM) 
to Nos. 11 and 12. 

23 to 25 ’. — Tlin‘(‘ pla()n(‘s ol perforated brass, 
fonninu' stars with conv(‘\ c(‘nir(*. In th(‘ eenti’a! 
disk is a (dialice in red 
i*o]»p(‘r,tli(‘arm()rial h(‘ar- 
ina of the lOmir cl-Mar- 
dani. kin-. 07. 

Tli(*s(' frauiiuait'- arc 
till' last i-(‘mnants of th(‘ 

]datino of th(‘ north ':\j 
door of tli(‘ mosonc (d- 
Mardani, ( ^iii*o. 

26 and 27 . — Korn* 
brass j)lat<‘s forming’ two 
carN cd (‘oinns ; chis^dhal with ornanamts. Fi'oni 
door in tiu' tomi) of Saltan el-dliuri. 

28 . — Part ol a hand of brass cn^il*a^ (m 1 w ith 
h(‘a.iitifally formed ](‘trers, in tli(‘ naiiu' of Saltan 
Mohamnied <‘n-Nas<‘r. 
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29. — Corner o£ a brass }>anel with ornaments 
engraved and in repousse work. 

30. — Indented border of brass. 

31 and 32. — Iron nails, liea(l(>d with lu’onze. 
From doors. 

33. — Bands of copi>er, with inscriptions in 
repousse work, from a door (.*lose to the })rayer- 
niche in th(5 mosque of Ibn Tulun. 

The inscri])tion is in the name of Sultan Lagin 
who restort'd this mos(|ue in a. d. 129r>, in 
fulfilment of a vow which he had made when, 
pursued by his adv(‘rsary Sultan Mohammed eii- 
Naser, he found safety in this inos(jUO. 

Iw.j’jSI 

( )rdercd the vedoration of thin manque our lord 
the nnltiin el-Maleh el-Maunu)\ Hvnndm ed- f hinia 
u'ii ed-lHu Ijittfin (the nu'ord of the irorld oml the 
faith), 

rhis .sultan al.so hH.stowod 14)01! tho nios^ua the larg(? pulpit 
still to be seen there biit inifortunately stripped of its panels, of 
which a few are exhibited in show-case C in the Seventli Hall. 

34. — Band of eoj)j)er with a chiselled Cufie 
in.scription, tlu‘ interlaced letters forming a beautiful 
ornament. The background also is enriched with 
arabes<iues. 
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35 to 38. — Bands oF brass Ix^arin^ inscriptions. 

Arccrdinu’ to tlio ninscnin r(‘aistcrs. Nos. do and 
lyi) \v(*r(* brought 
From tlic tomb 
oF Sul ban Bar- 
kuk, tond)s of 
the ( o]iplis:tli(*v 
bear th(‘ l)egi li- 
ning ami <‘ 11(1 of 
tiu* eiisiomarv 
formula aserilxal 
to tlijit sidtan. 

Fig .')S. 

Nos. d7 and d)S. brought From th(‘ mos<iii(‘ oF 
Sultan Barktik in ( airo, are not onl v idmitical in 
()rnam(‘ntation and in the style oF the writing; but 
when No. .‘17 is inter]K)s(‘d Ix'twaam Nos. do and d>(b 
it mak(‘s ii]) a eoniphg(‘ t(‘xt : so that it is prol)abh‘ 
that all came oi'iginally From tlie ( oiro moscima 

The Following is th(‘ text on the three* bands : 

U JotUl JjUl JUJi 411 4U1 d\.^U\ LN>l;c 

ju*- jjAj Uil oUL j^\ 0>Ul 

a y- cyj' 

Poicer (iiid niKjhf in (ffir lord i/u' rehftmuf i>idf<tn 

ez-yjohvr Ah}i /S((j/<'d lofriidx. 

N"* do and db ha\<‘ la'taimMl tlu'ir op(‘n-vvork 


*'t* I* *. .%*<• > . »\ .'.'i.f 'i 




* 0 r * I 1 

V ^ ..g ^ ^ y *y % " 
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border nnd sohk' remains of their former incrnsta- 
tion (^). 

39-40. — B()rd(M* similar to that surroundinjL^ 
N® 85. From tlu‘ same biiildinjLt. 

41 to 72. — Bands of brass. 

41 to46.— F rom a door of the mosque of Snltaii 
Barsbay in th(‘ village of Kbanka. 
jam ^jj.\ ^■fj\ j,f u 

jIiJSI .A>-t oU- 

Among n'hat ints made Ug order oj Ids I^].xeel1enei/ 
Seif ed-Dt/i Jdnhaldt otdfte f tro .shield s, one of the 
leaders of a thou.sand {soldier.s) in the land of hJgi/pt 
tinder the most noble sultan^ may his victory be 
e .called . 

* This Emir ffanbnlat am only ho tho omir to whom Ihn lyas 
j^ives the name of Mnattir, tin* ar( 3 her ; lie was an ohieer 
of Kaitbay. — A.H. 

47 to 61. — Bands of brass, with iiiscri})tions 
and ornaments. 

jTL^l aUaOl JUJI jiiS JiSjiU 

» vj^Vi 


(1) Corpus, N® 48;t. M. van BereJiem, having? read the in- 
eomplete inscriptions of N"'’ Ho and 88, attributes them to tlie 
son of Sultan BarkfiU, whose .'Surname was el-Mansftr : but the 
text completed by tlx- third band shows beyond a doubt that 
the inscription < oncerns Sultan Harkuk himself. — A. B. 
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This is wiuit tvas (uynstif uted a wakf hy our lord, 
his Kauudlenry Seif ed-Dln Azhak,, (U)nimanderdn- 
id lief of the Egyptian army of the Sultan el-Maleh 
eUA shmf {/iaUhay), 

'rinisti hjuMla Jirc veatiges of tlio Azhak iiios<juo, now disjip- 
poared, wliich formerly atoo<i on the ri^ht of the entrance to the 
Mousky. Thia mos<ine waa built in tlie fifteenth century by 
Azbak ibn Tatasli, who is styled in the in.scriptions “Atabek el- 
Asjike?*”, i. e. commander-in-chief, fie distinguished himself 
j^reatly in battle with the Turks. He should not be confused 
with Ids contemporary Azbak el Vusefi, mentioned below. 
( hiriously enoujih both died on tin* same day, the 20th Kama- 
dan, 004 (April A. i). 140H). 

(>2 to 67. — Bands of brass from the moscjue of 
the Emir Azbak el-Yusefi. 

0 j oicii ijut uji 

«J j\ 

Founded this blessed place by the tamur of God 

his Tlreellency Seif ed- Din Azbak ^ chief of the 

Mamlnkes of the Sidtan elA/alek eDAshraf (Kali- 
bay) ( 0 . 

These bands comt^ from the college founded l)y 
Azbak el-Yusefi in A. h. IKK) ; a. i>. 1494, at Birket 
el-Fil. 


(i) On the d(K>r-{) 08 ts of this mosque we read 
and not v-;^l ^ See the lint let hi of the Egyptian Institute, 
189H: .1 ioeord of the Emir Azhah et~Yuxep\ by Yacoub Artin 
Pasha. 

See also an article on this mos(iue by theautlnn* in tin* Iterue 
Eyyptienne of 1st June 1889. 
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(38 and 69. — Bands of brass bearing the usual 
formula ascribing j^raise to a sultan, probably 
Kaitbay. 

70 to 72. — Bands of brass bearing inscriptions 
mentioning Sultan Kansuh el-Ghuri. 

73 to 77 . — Netting of brass wire, havings 
served to protect glazed windows. 

Tlie oldest ii<‘ttinji:s of this kind dnte from the fifteentli ceii- 
fiii'y : ])efore that p(*riod external window-bays were provided 
with tracery windows in wood or plaster. 

78. — Tli(‘ netting is (‘lu'losed in a ciirved wooden 
frame. 

76 and 77. — Circular matings. 

78 to 81 . — (Iratings of cast brass. 

81 a. — F bur cross-pieces of brass with knots : 
from gratings. 

82 to 85 . — Iron gratings with S(|nare oj)enings. 

86 to 93 . — Wooden doors and shutters orna- 
mented with brass facings. 

86. — High and narrow window-shutter with 
bands at top and bottom, bearing })art of the usual 
formula of ascription to a sultan. 

87. — Right leaf of a })air of folding doors, with 
j)(‘rforated brass facing. At the top is the begin- 
ning of a text expressing good wishes ; in the 
middle part is a rosette. 

Kn)m the el Miiaiad mo.s<iue. 
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88. — Door still showing part of its original 
brass facing. 

89 and 90. — Two pairs of folding doors. The 
bands bear ascriptions of praise to Sultan el-Gliuri. 

On No. IK) the knockers are still in position. The inscriptions 
on both doors are almost icientical. That on No. 81 ) mentions 
the foundation of a “blessed place : ’’ that on No. DO mentions 
the foundation of a convent by the sultan named. 

91. — Folding doors carved with nails having 
variously formed lieads and arranged in different 
{)atterns. 


92 and 93. — Folding doors of wood faced with 
cast and })erforated brass. 

Tiie clumsy and inartistic arrangement of the ornamentation 
Ix'trays modern work not going back beyond a century. 

From the mosriueof Sayeda Zeinab. 

94 to 102 . —( ^ rescents and parts of crescents. 

94. — Uj)pei’ part of a large copper crescent. 

95. — ( -op))er crescimt almost complete. 

'Phis crescent formerly crowned the minaret of the mosque 
<»f Sultan Barsbay in the village of Khanka. 

103 . — ( 'arved coigns in brass. 

104 to 115 . — Candlesticks. 

116 . — Heading lainj). 

120 to 124 , — Door-hinges and sockets. 
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125 . — Bolt of the lock from a door in the 
Cairo mosque of Sultan Barkiik. 

126 . — Bronze panel from the grating of the 
window of a public fountain. The perforated 
design forms the word to God., alluding to the 
pious nature of the foundation. 

Presented by M. Kyticjis. 1904. 

127 . — Iron tongs, found in the el-(Thuri mosqiu'. 

128 . — Ap]>aratus for roasting coffee ( mah- 
inassah). 

129 . — Larg(‘ (wlindrical boiler destined to 
iT^ceive meat ()ff‘(‘rt‘(l to the poor. 

From the mosque of Saved el-Ihidoui at Tanta. 

130 and 130 o. — Homan steel-yards with in- 
scriptions inlaid in silver. 

On No. BIO prayers and proverbs are inscribed 
on the part attacluHl ; on th(‘ stmn ar(‘ tlu' names of 
the owner, M chain iihmI son of Mohammed the 
weigh(u%” and the mak<u\ ""made by the needy 
Ahmed of Barinbal” (a village in the Delta). 
Anoth(‘r inscription shows that th(‘ steel yard passed 
later into the hands of ''"Suleiman Aglui Mustafazan, 
1100/’ A.D. 1770. 

No. 130a bears similar inscriptions, comprising 
injunctions for exact weighing and also the names 
of the maker and tin* owner. 
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131 . — Brass lantern in form an octagonal 
prism, with open-work sides. 

132 . — Brass domed lantern. 

133 . — Three closed vases with peculiar spouts 
or attachments, probably serving to hang glass 
lamps uj)on. 

134 . — Mehil lamp in the form of a vase. 

135 . — Six hanging perforated disks. 

136 . — Large cylindrical lamp in six tiers. Tlie 
open-work panels ‘are adorned with arabescpies und 
geometrical designs ; th(‘ third tier is formed of 
bands engraved with th<» titles of Sultan el-Glmri. 
This inscription is interru])ted by medallions bear- 
ing the following : 

jC jLkLji 

Poicer and niiglit to our lord the mltan^ the most 
noble king Kansuh el~(ihuri. May his victory he 
exalted ! 

Other inscriptions may be seen on the dome and 
the richly ornamented crescent. 
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POTTERY. 

Among the products oi* the potter’s art we give 
the first place to earthenware. Easy to make, 
fulfilling daily needs, earthenware naturally ac- 
quired great importance in a country remarkable for 
clever work in other industries. 

It may readily be affirmed that in Egypt pottery 
was not long restricted to the manufacture of 
simple artich^s of unglazed ware ; but that, on the 
contrary, remar kalde objects (a)vered with glaze or 
<mamel were made at a very early period. Without 
referring to history, the ninmu'ous fragments of 
earthen vessels nud with in every direction prove 
irrefutably that the Arabs of the Nile valley 
manufactur(‘d pottery on a v(U’y large scale ; and 
the historical proof is to be found in the following 
remarks of the Persian traveller Nassiri Khosrow(^). 
“ At Masr glazed ware of every kind is made; some 
of it so delicate and pellucid that a hand laid upon 
a vase may be seen through the sides. There they 
make bowls, cups, plates, and other vessels, and 
decorate them with colours like those of the fabric 
called hucalimun ; the tints change with the position 
occupied by the vase” (*). Further on he again 

(0 Sefer Nameh, page 151. 

The fabric known as hucalimun was a cloth made on the 
island of Tinis near the town of Tineh in Egypt ; its colour 
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mentions this industry wlum sj)eakmg of the vases 
in which grocers supplied their merchandise to 
customers. 

Now this pellucid pottery and the lustre ware 
(ioinpared to the odoth called hvcaVimvn were made 
in the first half of tlu^ eleventh century. They are 
perfectly well known to-day, and are products that 
attest the v(‘ry hioli deoree of o^xcellence which th(‘ 
art of the potter had attained in E^ypt. Tt is 
certain that this develo})m(‘/it was only reached by 
long practice' of the art, assisted hy traditions 
iidierited from c'arly Egyptians, (Treeks, and 
Homans, and hy the influences of Persian wan'. 

The specimens of pottery of wliich w(> have just 
writt('n are fragments (*) found in large numbers 
in the mounds on the site of Fostat, the Masr of 
th(^ time of Nassiri Khosrow : in raia' cases articles 
still unbroken have' be'on gathered. The fragments 
are so different in |)aste or body, in glaze, and in 
defloration that much rese'arch and study an' still 
necessary before a cemclusive history of pottery in 
Egyi)t cun be readied : the' investigation is not 
rendered less difficult by the presence of fragments 
of obje^cts of foreign manufacture. 

varied with tlie direction from which tlie li^ht fell upon it. 
This is a quality of the pottery known as lustre ware. Th. Decrk, 
La Fmefiee, Paris. 

Aim Calivmu or humihunn in derived from chameleofu 
(Dictionary of Mohammed el-Naggari Bey). 

(0 Dr. Fomiuet has the finest e;ollection of this pottery, 
mostly gathered from the mounds ; he has made it known in 
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The finest, specimens of pottery are made of a 
paste, more or less white, hut usually very compact, 
covered with a glossy enamel often of beautiful 
whiteness; these specimens seem to be of more 
ancient manufacture than the rest. To this class 
belongs the specimen of lustre ware, haealimun, in 
Show-case I; it is decorated withaC^ufic inscription 
in l(‘tters of the form usual in the Fatimide period. 
In other specimens th(‘ j)aste is not of such good 
<juality, but the manner of their decoration is very 
remarkable : the ornaments, either incised in the 
paste or applied in high relied*, are greatly varied 
and are made up of arabesques of interlaced lines, 
or of inscriptions. The words of the inscriptions 
that are not too broken to be read enable a date to 
l)e assigned to these objects; for they comprise such 
well-known formula* as 1’*^^ yc Poirer to oar lord; 
or Je L? of adult ivas ordered to he made 

hy hu Excellency; going back to the beginning of 
tlie fourteenth century. And if these inscriptions 
are not indications sufficiently clear, there are also 
articles showing varied and numerous armorial 
l)earings of a character in vogue during the 
Mamluke period. These armorial bearings so 
frequently occur that, if it is ever ]K)ssible to clas- 
sify them in chronological order, a great step will 
have been hiken in the history of Arab pottery. 


liis interesting CoiitributUm aVeMe de lu ceramlqnr arabe, 
Egyptian Instinite, MemorreH, 1900. 
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0)1 some of tliese fragments may be seen embleiiis 
eomprisinir the lion, the double-headed ea«le, th(' 
varied forms of flenr-de-lis, tln^ enp, the tablet, etc., 
identical with those shown in other halls on lamps 
and articles of furniture (Show-c^ase H). 

To return to the infliumcMi ex(*rcised on the native 
industry by foreign ware, its effect on Egy})tian 
potters can easily lie jiroved. ( -ertain (lesions on 
Egyptian ware ai'e copied from pieces of ])orcelain 
which have also b(‘en found in the same mounds; 
and not only have the d(?corative (lesions been 
bori'owed, but th(‘ wai'e itself is sometimes imitated, 
as in th(' numei’ous imitations of anci(mt Chinese 
celadon waia^ (/). 

Amono' th(LS(‘ fi'ao-ments of ])ottery, as amono’ all 
other industi'ial ])roducts, by the side of articles 
finely worked and (h'corated with extreme care may 
be found obj(‘cts of indiffenmt (‘xecution havino- 
re(piire(l no artistic (‘ffort. Many articles bear the 
name of the maker or the artist in the words the 
H'ork of the Cairene, or the irorh of the ma.sfe)\ or 
the work of the Sf/inan, or the irork of the mn (f the 
Syrian, (incidentally showing that the son carried 
on his father's trade); or sometimes they are names, 
like (dhaibi and Ghazali, (Show-cas(5 1). These 
signatures are traced with th(^ point of the brush 
on the outside of the bottom of the vessel. 


(1) G(‘iiain(? pieces of old celadoa ware ai*e still to be found 
in Egypt, handed down in families as heii-looins from genera- 
tion to genenition. 
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Bofore passin^r from the subject of pottery, it is 
necessary to speak of unglazed ware, of which also 
fragments are very often found in the mounds. 
By their shape and their great thickness, these 
fragments indicate that the vessels they had formed 
wer(‘ of great size; on sonn^ are makers’ marks in 
(Jufic characters naming the towns in which they 
wer(‘ made, and assisting in tlwnr classification 
among sj)ecimens of the Umth or the eleventh 
century. 

One more foinn of glazed ware remains to be 
considcired, in the enamelled tiles used for facing 
walls. Travellers visiting Egypt are surprised to 
find here so limited a use of enamelled earthenware 
for this purpose, when they consider that it was so 
extensively einploycnl in architecture in most 
Moslem countries, es]>ecially in Persia, Asia Minor, 
Turkestan, and Spain; and their surprise is increased 
when they think of the high development in Egypt 
of the pottery industry, which (‘crtainly could 
manufacture tiles with less difficulty than it could 
vessels. Besides, in tlu* countries we have men- 
tion(‘d, both these branches of the potter’s art 
flourished simultaneously. 

In our opinion the only explanation of this fact 
is that l)uilders preferred marble as a material for 
casing walls : for this material, besides being 
abundant in Egypt and the surrounding countries, 
better satisfied their artistic feeling, a mosaic 
carri<*d out in marble giving a much richer effect 
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tlian a faeini*’ o£ tiles. Similarly it has 
remarked that the Romans never made use of 
enamelled eartlumware in their buildings, though 
it was a favorite method of decoration in countries 
they conquered ; and this even while they often 
took pleasure in imitating the architecture of th(‘ 
nations under their rule. Th. Deck, from whom 
this remark is taken, says that ‘^‘it is to this system- 
atic* exclusion that we must attribute the ])rolonge(l 
delay in the development of the manufacture of 
glazed ware in Europe.’' 

It is (*asy to (‘numerate the buildings in Egyjit 
in whose construction (‘namelled til(‘s w^ere used. 
They are all in Cairo, and (‘omprise five edifices of 
the c^arly years of the* fourtc^enth century and thrcM* 
edifices of the end of the fifteenth; there* is thus an 
interval of a century and a half between the two 
(‘xperiments. In cw<*ry case the facings of enani(*lled 
(varthenware are restricted to a very small part of 
the building. In tlie first group are tin* mosque of 
Mohammed en-Naser in the ( dtadel,the mosque of 
Sultan Hassan, the moscjuc* of Aslam el-Behai, the 
tomb of the Emir Tashtumur, and the tomb of 
Khuand Baraka ; the two latter among the tombs 
of the Caliphs. 

In the minarets of the mosque of en-Naser, the 
tiles cover the upper storey of hewm stone, the 
design being only roughly indicated; each tile is of 
one colour only, whites brown, or green (No. 1, 
Eleventh Hall). In the mosque of Sultan Hassaii 
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the tiles form bamls separating the lights of one 
window in his tomb. In the other edifices the tiles 
form a band on the drum of the dome ; in that of 
the Emir Tashtumur the tiles are green. The dome 
of the tomb of Khuand Baraka (^) supplies the 
most interesting example of this mode of work; the 
band is crowned with battlements, and bears an 
inscription in large wliite hitters standing boldly 
from a background in two shades of green enhanced 
l)y dark brown foliage ; the whole forms a species 
of mosaic, made up of irregularly shaped pieces 
(No. 2, Elevimth Hall). The dome of the fifth 
building, the ]nos<|ue of Aslam, hears a similar 
girdle. 

The edifices of the second group are a .se/>/7 
l)earing the name of Kaitbay, a small mosque 
built by the Emir Janbalat (1 491^-1 5(X)), and the 
tomb of the Sultan el-dhuri (150,4). The first build- 
ing has the arch over a door adorned with tiles 
(No. 4, Eleventh Hall); the s(HX)nd has the arches 
()V('r two windows (hH*orated in the same way 
(No. 4, Eleventh Hall). 

(1) Of nil the buildiiijj^s adorned with enamelled tiles, the 
tomb of Khnand Baraka alone is not date<l, but judfred by 
its style it is of the same period as the others. 

The name Khuand Baraka is not a real name, but is rather 
a general name given by the people, who were ignorant of 
the true name of the foundress ; for Khuand Baraka signifies 
hleHHed lady. In just the same way they name Sheikh el 
Arbain, one of the forty ^ eertain sheikhs whose real names 
they do not know. 
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Ill the third edifice the tiles had a much more 
prominent use than in any other building we have 
named. The visitor to the Arab Museum will be 
struck by the lar<i(‘ enamelled tiles bearing on a 
blue ground white letters a cubit long (Nos. 7 to 12, 
-Eleventh Hall). Single letter’s extend over two 
courses of tiles; they are beautifully formed, and 
the spaces between tliem are oc(;ui)ied here and 
there by ornanumts of the purest Arab style. The 
registers inform us that thesis tiles were brought 
to th(' collection with other ])arts of the tomb of 
Sultan el-Ghuri, but they give us no information as 
to which part oF the building they covered. If they 
really belonged to the tomb they could only, in 
our opinion, have fornu'd a girdle similar to those 
on the two cupolas describcHl above. Prisse 
d’Avennes ()) relates that the cupola of the tomb 
of Sultan el-tihuri had gr(‘atly suffered in an 
earthquake, and that it became necessary to demo- 
lish it (‘). In describing it, Prisse d’Avennes says 
that it was constructed of stone adorned on tlu^ 
outside by square blue tiles like the minaret, then 
by an inscription forming a girdle, and finally by 
small imitations of blue and white windows fastened 
between the windows of the dome ” (^). 

(1) Prisse d'A venues, L\trt a nih(\ 1875, p. 123. 

(2) The present dome is of wood covered with sheet lead, and 
was constructed 25 years ago. 

0 Prisse d’Avennes probably is speaking of the minaret of 
the college (mpdraxxn ). for the tomb itself has no minaret. 
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The specific name by which these facing-tiles 
are known in Egypt is Khluhii, from the town of 
Kishan in Persia. It is very ])robable that the 
name passed from Asia into Egypt, but we have no 
hesitation in considering as native products the 
tiles employed in the facangs we have mentioned. 
The tiles used in fourteenth-century buildings are 
made in one colour and one tone, and consequently 
their manufacture would )>resent little difficulty; 
and those used later to fill a few small arches werc^ 
too unimportant a matter to be ordered abroad; 
wliile the construction in a distant country of the 
casing of the drum of the dome of el-Gliuri would 
have presented insurmountable difficulties. But 
perhaps the strongest argument for the Egyptian 
origin of these tiles is the character of the arabes- 
ques by which th(*y are decorated. 

Briefly, the i)oint to be insisted on is that the 
Arabs in Egypt made a most restricted use of 
enamelled (^arthenware in their architecture; and 


'riiat part of tlie minaret which was formerly faced with tiles 
has since been rebuilt in a very primitive fashion. 

A lucky accident favoured our investigation, and enabled us 
to fix with some precision the original situation of these tiles. 
In a heap of waste fragments Ave discovered a piece of enamelled 
tile, now. placed above No. 7, of which it is the complement in 
colour of glaze, form of ornament, and especially in the inscribed 
letters. This affords evidence that the fragments came from 
one of the medallions, so frequent in the architecture of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, bearing an inscription in 
praise of a sultan,— here Sultan el-Ghfiri. 
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this style of decoration made a lasting appearance 
only at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
This innovation therefore corresponds with the 
conquest of the countr}^ by the Turks, in whose 
architecture the decorative use of enamelled ware 
was a leading characteristic. It then became the 
fashion to adorn with tiles the w^alls of mosques, 
houses, and especially sel)il-kuttabs (school and 
fountain in one building), which as time went on 
became more and mor(‘ Turkish in appearance. 

The new fashion became so much in favour that 
it was not followed in new constructions only, but 
was even resorted to in the restoration of ancient 
edifices; so that remarkable s|)ecimens of tile-work 
are not rare in mos(iues of much earlier date. 
Here, however, it is important to avoid being 
misled by appearances. A trained eye can easily 
recognise that in these' cases the tiles are but a 
superfluous ornament, added at a later date to 
gratify the taste of the time. For example, in the 
mosque of Ak Sunkur, built in the fourteenth 
century, when the tiles in the prayer-niche are 
looked at with a little care it may be seen that they 
are intermixed with the remnants of the marble 
mosaic, without system and without any regard to 
the incompatibility of two styles of decoration 
mutually exclusive of each other ; and, in addition, 
the conventional ornaments which decorate thf‘ 
tiles are not even of Arab character. Whatever 
colours are employed, whether in two tints or 
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several, Persian or Turkish craftsmanship and taste 
are clearly shown. Now, history tells us that the 
mosque of Ak Sunkur had suffered greatly in an 
earthquake, and that the Turk Ibrahim Agha 
Mustafazan restored it in 1()53 ; so it is clearly 
indicated that the white and blue tiles were imported 
and affixed by his orders. For it is important to 
note that almost all enamelled facing-tiles after 
those of el-(Thuri are of foreign manufacture. This 
class of ware was no longer inad(‘ in Egypt; and it 
tlie ]K)ttery industry did not disapi)ear altogether, 
it ceased to j)roduce anything remarkable. Prisse 
(rAvennes, to whos(^ authority we Avillingly refer, 
usually classities under th(i name of Kntdhia wan^ 
the tiles used at a certain period throughout tin*, 
near East. Kutahia \yas a town in Asia Minor 
where this industry flourished particularly; and its 
])roducts penetrated to Jerusalem and to Constan- 
tinople, to Cairo and to Damascus; in a word, 
throughout th(^ Levant. 

The importation of for<*ign tiles was maintained 
through the centuries that followed the Turkish 
conquest, though th(‘re were repeated attempts to 
reviv(‘ in the country the manufacture of the 
coveted tiles. The designs on Turkish ware were 
freely imitated, but in this respect the native copy 
rarely approaches the original. The collection 
possesses several pieces which allow a comparison 
to be made between the imported article and its 
imitation ; Nos. 25 and 27 on partition B, for in- 
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•stance, bear the same designs as Nos. 59 and 52. 
The body o£ the native ware is a reddish earth of 
small resistance; the design is clumsy and the glaze 
lacks brilliancy. Following these indications it 
has not been difficult in the case of a certain 
number of tiles mostly furnished by the mosque of 
Sayeda Nefisa to group them as the ])roduct of one 
native kiln. A hap]>y chance has preserved the 
name of the i)otter, for No.24 is signed^^-lAjl ^ x.c 
Abd el-Karim el-Fasi (of Fez) known under the 
name of Zari ; below may be seen the date 1171 
(a. I). 1757-8). In the fact of the craftsman’s con- 
nection with Fez may be found the exjdanation 
of the horse-shoe arch on No. 18, forming a design 
common in Spain and the countries of North Africa. 
Thus the pott(‘r came from* Morocco, where glazed 
ware was manufa(‘tured on a larg(^ scah^ and in- 
variably formedan essemtial ('hmient in architectural 
decoration (^). 

Other instances are not wanting which recall the 
collaboration, to say the least, of the craftsmen of 
Morocco in Egy[)tian pottery. The fashion of 
using enamelled ware to decorate buildings neces- 


(t) It will not be without interest to mention here an example 
of pure Moroeeo work; it is the facing of the prayer-niche and 
its small columns in the mosque of el-Aini at Cairo. This 
mosque dates from the first half of the fifteenth century; but 
it is difficult to fix the date of the decoration with enamelled 
tiles. Here we have apparentl}' a solitary instance of the 
importation of tiles from Spain or Morocco. * 
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sarily becaiiK^ more intenne in Kosetta and Damietta 
as these towns gradually acquired extraordinary 
importance under Turkish rule. The designs made 
use of in tiles employed here are by preference 
geometric (Nos. 33 and 33 a), and suggest those 
found in North Africa. And what is not less 
significant is the name Zelizli given to these tiles 
by the inhabitants of Rosetta. When it is known 
that tiles are usually called Zeliii in Morocco, the 
relationship of the articles designated may be 
deduced from the similarity of their names (*). 

The emamelled ware of Abd el-Karim seems to 
have been the last attempt to revive the manufacr 
ture of tiles in Egypt. The kilns must have been 
extinguished very soon after the production of the 
tiles of Sayeda Nefisa, for the tiles which appear 
in edifices erected only fourteen years later wer(^ 
imported, not from Turkey, but from other European 
countries. The tiles which face the walls of the 
sebil which 8ultan Mustafa l)uilt in 1759 came from 
Delft (No. 3(), Twelfth Hall); others are of Italian 
manufacture. The necessities of commerce obliged 
European factories to reckon with Eastern taste : 
the collection in the Twelfth Hall shows how far 
they succeeded. 


(i) The word Zells is probably derived from el Zelij 
in Eastern writers, and corrupted in Spain to azulejoa. Set* 
the note pn page 22 of Die Spaniscli-numrlsehen Luster- 
Faiencen des MJtteltf Iters und ihre. Herstellueg in Malaga, by 
Fried r. vS,.irre, Berlin, 15103. 
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The glazed ware attaclied to partition A is of 
EtJiyptian nianufaeture: that attached to partition 
B conies from Egyptian buildings but was importf'd 
from the East. 

Partition A. 

1. — (Tia/ed tiles in one colour, from the facing 
of th(^ northern minaret of the mosque of Sultan 
Mohammed en-Naser in the (Citadel. Fourteenth 
centuty, 

2. Mosaic of irregularly slijqxnl j)i(H*(‘s of glazed 
ware in white, black, and gr(‘(Mi. From tb(^ girdle 
of the ^lome of the tomb known by th(‘ iiam(‘ of 
Khuand Baraka, Tombs of th(‘ Palijihs. Fig. 3!h 
Fourh‘enth century. 

3 - 4 . — Ulaz(‘d war(‘ 
showing blue design on 
whih^ ground ; facing of 
the relieving arch oven* a 
door or window. 

3. — From th(‘ door of 
th(‘ ruiiUMl ,s'c/e7 of Sultan 
Kaitbay (liftetMitb ('en- 
tury), situat(Ml at Ati(‘t (d-Bayai’a, (7airo, Fig. 4b. 
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4. — From ji window of tin' small mosque built 
n(‘ar the Bab en-Nasr by Sultan Janbalat, (July 1499 
to D(‘C(miboi* 1500). 

Meilallioiis divided into three comptirtinents by horizontal 
lines eontain the usual aseriptioii to the siiltnii : see N° 100, 
paji:e 811. In the first line of N® 8 the name i.s Sultan Abu en- 
Nasr Kaitbay : in that of N® 4 the name is Sultan Abu en- 
Nasr .laiibalat. 
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9 to 11. — Pieces with ornaments. 



12. — Large letters in wliit<‘ bordered with black 
on a blue ground and extending 
over two courses of tiles. TIk’^ 
letters are adorned with aralx's- 
(jues and the text is from the Ko- 
ran. (Fig. 41). 

13 . — Ine()m])let(‘ ])an(‘l. foriiKMl 
of S([iiar(^ enain('ll(Hl til(^s with an 
inscription in mod(‘rately w(‘ll- 
forined lett(‘rs.Tlio l(‘tt(M*s are whit(‘ 
on a l)liu‘ ground : th<‘ hoixhu* is a 
white trail of foliages on a green 
ground. The inscription refers to 
the restoration of a cupola ereet('d 
by Sidtan (‘l-dhuri, probably that 
()V(M’ Ids tomb ; it implon'S the 
UKU’CV of (L)d on this sultan and 
continues : “May the intendant of 
“ this wakf be rewarded by God for having given 

Ids due shar(‘ to every rightful claimant and 
also for having restored this cupola so well as 
to make it a marvel of art.” 


14 to 28 . — Enanudled tiles from the mos(jU(‘ 
of Sayeda Nefisa. 

,14. — Larg(‘ sijuare of tiles. A bonhu* having 
an inscription in rdific letters in blu(‘ on a wldt(‘ 
ground surrounds a blue field filbnl witli d(H*orativ(‘ 
inscriptions in square ( Sific. In the angl(‘s of th(‘ 
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border may be read the name o£ Ibn Issa el-Tanrisi 
(of Taiiris). Most probably tifteentli century. 

18. — l^anelohi ])rayer-nicli<‘ composed of sqnaiv 
tiles. A liorse-sboe arch on columns surrounds u 
white field : a lamp han.i>s from the summit of the 
arch : l)elow ar(‘ two candles. 


to 22 . — l*anels (‘ach composed of four square 
tiles, and bearing' th(‘ naim^s of Allah, Mohammed, 
Omar, and Osman. 

M()df*ni tastr lik«*s to ntiix tlirsc voaerattMi names in the 
interior of tin* )nos(]ne. 


24. — ^4\vo tiles b(‘arinn- the folio wiiyi; inscri])tion: 

A ) ^ ^ 

A//C il('.sreii(l((nffi of the peophet increase ser vice 
Q Mohannned and Ahd el-’Karini eUFdsi, called el 
Zari, the servant of his lord. (/I. chronof/rarn 
follmvs): tUs irork for as is a prai/er-niehe hailt 
with sincere relipioas pur pose 


The date of manufacture is fixed by the chrono- 
jurram ; it is 1171 (A. 1). 17ol.) 

This inscaiption hjis |)rrsrrvrd tin*, name of a potWr from 
MorociM). It is D»or»' than [M’ohahlo that Abd el-Karhn ma<ie 
all tho tiles exhihitod under Nos. 18 to 28. The horse-shoe 
arch on No. 18 is a Moorish <lesign. Pointed foliage ami 
rosettes in the borders are <*oniinon to all the pieces. (See als(» 
the vase No. 117.) 
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2»5 to 28. — Glazed o£ poor execution. The 
yellowish body of these tiles and the imperfect 
drawing of their d(‘signs (which may be seen in 
perf(^ction on imported tiles) lead us to believ(^ 
tliat we have here an attempt at co})yi ng foreign 
ware. 

'the tilos numbered 25 have the same design as JSIo. h{) on 
partition B ; and tln^ tiles nund>ert‘d 27 were <;opied from 
No. 72, opposite ; no doubt there were many other such cases. 
J'he paste or body of these tiles is yellowish and is identical 
with that used by Abd el-Karim el-Zari ; and from tliis we 
may assign them if not to him at least to his period. 

33, 33a. — Enamelled tiles in one colour. 

(ireen tiles were used in the Turkish period to cover the 
domes of mosques and Dervish convents : an example of this is 
the mosque of Suleimdn Pjisha (Saria el-CTabal), built in the 
sixteenth century, at the Citadel. 

Partition B. 

These tiles were imported into Egypt from 
Turkey in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
They are distinguished l)y a greater variety of 
colour, and often by the presence of a beautiful red 
enamel. Their glaze is always perfect, even when 
the drawing shows a deterioration in skill and 
taste. 

34 to 43. — (x lazed tiles in many-coloured 
enamels. White hands in relief form by their 
interlacings compartments of varied colour and 
ilivc^rse geometrical sha})e, giving to the tile a 
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‘‘cloisonn('5” appearance. The work is very remark- 
able and recalls the })ottery of Spain, whence these 
tiles were very probably imported. 

d4. — Qnart(M’ of a jmnel with part of a battle- 
ment (merlon). 

From the mosjuic of Khushkadam okAhmodi at Paid) el- 
Hnsr. Cairo. 

iV) to 48. — Si)ecimens bearin*'' (h'si^ns either 
altogether different or in different colours. 88 
is similar to the lower tihs in 84. N° 48 bears 
a Cnfic inscri]>tion when' may be n'ad tli(^ words 

Power to our lord fhe sultan. I 

85 to 41 vvero removed from the praver-niehe in the 
moscjiie of Sheiku. where they cov(*red i)lne(.*s left ])are by the 
disaf)peaninee of the original marbl<* mosaic. One proof that 
tliey wert' a later addition is alfonh'd by the ('nlie ascription 
of praise to a saltan, s{‘einj»: that Sladkn was a Miindake emir. 

44 to 47 /l — Blue tiles bearing white' letters in 
Turkish sulus writing. 44 bears the Mo.slem 
confession of faith : ‘‘Then* is no God but God and 
Mohammed is His i>roph(‘t.” 45 bears the words 
“Help is from God and victory is nigh.” N'* 4G 
“I trust in God.” 

47 . — The.se til(*s an* v<‘ry (Mirious because they 
contain a portion of the confession of faith written 
backwards, that is from left to right. 

47 and 47 /l — The background is of a darker 
shade than in tlu' other tiles. The inscriptions 
compri.se invocations addr(*ssed to God. 
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48. — ol* ware r('j)r(‘.s(‘iit- 

in^ a view of ]Vl(H*ca wiili tin* Kaaha and its 
surroundiii^s. 

Tli(‘ inscription n*lat(‘s that it was made by Mo- 
lianniHMl oT D.amasciis in a.h. 1139, A. D. 172t). 

49. S(i nar(‘ til(‘s witli a d(‘sion occupying two 
a(ljac(mt til(‘S. 

Th(‘ back^^ronnd 
is a Ix'antilad 
white*; tlu* d(*sian 
of ca 1*11 a lions is 
carri(‘d out in 
l)lii(*, ,i»r(‘(*n, and 
r(‘d cnani(*l. Ki^’. 

12 . 

From tile sehil ol' 

OiiiMi’ AjL^liM. at Cain*, built in liir)'.!. 

50. — Six til(‘s. Ki’om a \as(‘ ris(*s a sh(*aF of’ 
corntlow(*rs, a ra\ om’ir<‘ snbj(H*t with Aral) cral’ts- 
m<*n. 

From the inthf house of Ihnlw.'m l*ey, 

51. — Sipiart* tiles with a d(‘sio-n of' carnations 
and wild pop])i(*s in a sj)l(*ndid i’<‘d. 

52. — Thr(‘(* s(jnar(‘ tih‘s Ixatrin.if corntlowcrs 
s(*parat(‘d by cypr(‘ss tr(*(‘s. 

Concerning' tliis tree \v«* r<‘a<I in tlie worl; oi I’rissi' d'Aven- 
nes : ‘-Aral) writers are not aureed on the symholism of the 
cypress to lx* si'eii so fre(ineiitly on tombs, earthenware, tissues. 
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jiiid carpets, especially in Turkey and Persia. It is sometimes 
represented with its head bowed, as if yielding to the wind. 
Arabs relate that it is the tree to which the demon was chained, 
and consider it as the emblem of liberty. In Persia it was the 
emblem of religion, and represented the soul aspiring to heaven.” 

53 . — Square tiles with floral ornaments in blue 
on a white ground. 

From the mosque of Ak Suiikur. 

The mosque of Ak Sunkur, built in the fourteenth century by 
an emir of that name, was greatly damaged by an earthquake. 
It was repaired in 165il by Ibrahim Agha Mustafazdn, who 
faced the east wall of the liwan with enamelled tiles, and built 
for himself in a corner of the rnosipie a tomb of which the walls 
are covered with tiles right up to the (veiling. Some of these 
tiles bear very beautifiil designs. 

54 and 55 . — Five tiles hearing a handsome 
design, well carried out. 

56 to 58 . — Square tiles witli beautiful enamel. 

56. — Tiles with large designs. 

57 and 58. — Til(‘s from th(‘ framing of a prayer- 
niche. 

These tiles are from the mosque of el-Azhar, where they dec- 
orated a small praying room in the courtyard near the Turkish 
section. 

59 , — Three oblong tiles, with white design on 
blue ground. 

60 to 65 . — I^nanielled tiles with a central 
design. 
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70 and 71. — S<jnar(‘ til<‘s wirh a oF 

(Mirndovv (‘ 1 * 8 . 

78. — S(juarn til<‘s witli a (lesion oF j)()])|>ies. 

81. — Square Fil(‘ From tin* moscjin* oF Sayedrni 
(*1-H 1188(^1 11. 

82 Fo 86. — wiFli poor (h^sions and uno\ ‘n 

,olaz(‘ : apparentl\ all the product oF one mak< - „ 

87 to 96. — Pi(*(*<‘S of borders. 

97 to 101. — S<jaare tiU^s and hordtM" From 
I )anii(‘tta. 

No. 1^7 very ch»>('l\ r(‘S(‘mhl<‘s No. SI. 

102 . -- S( piaro (‘iianadh'd tih* with a ocoinct i- 
eal (lesion Fcuddy drawn, hnt 
with (‘\e(^Ilent ulaz('.( Fio‘. h‘»). 

I' lNtlll I’ (».'•(*( t:i . I ’I’t':'* 1 1 f ( M I l)\ M. 

Kvti<*!«s. iOO'.i. 

103. — F bnr lar.oo panels, 
each ma(l(‘ ii]) oF liFly scpiaia* 
tiles. 

Fd »ni a vas(‘ placed upon 
a stand sprino- '-pra\ > oF flo- 
w cM's whii'h e()V(‘r rh(‘ orcat- 
er part oF th(* suidace. I'dowei's als(( d(*(*()rat(‘ the 
upper (‘oimci’s cut otV by a inuch-i!ulent(‘(l arch 
surm(>unt(‘(l b\ tin* cresccmt. Th(‘ drawino and 
(‘X(‘cution ar(‘ not ol th(‘ hiLih(*>t ipiality. P^'a- 
l>ably ddiiiisitin work. ( hdo’. 4 ly 



1 ;) 


i:m:\knth hauj. 


2'M) 


From th(‘ niinrd house* ol the* Iiuly Ne^fisa Gasnsa* 
{ airo. 



Siin\v-(’Asr: A. 

FraLi'mcnts oF (M)rf<‘i-y Found in tIh* I'uhhisli- 
moiinds to tlio south ol ('airo. 

Its 1 >r, Fnihi 1 sm;f 
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The lower layers of the inouiuls lying to the south of Cairo 
are formed of the ruins of the aneient town of Fostat, burned 
t(» the ground in A.D. 1168. This part of Cairo was set on tire 
])y the grand vizir Shawir to prevent its occupation ])y tlie 
••Franks”, at a moment when the Crusaders were api)roaeliing 
the capital. 

Kver siiute, the site has been used as a public dust-lieap. and 
on it iTiay be found fragments of objects from ail periods. Al- 
most all the fragments exhibited in thesfjow-caseswere obtained 
from these mounds. 


Show-cask B. 

(iroiij) a, — Pieces of lustre \vart‘. To one frao- 
nudit is still attached the tripod or bakin^^ cockspiir, 
on wiiich another object was placed to he baked 
with the first. Some of the objects shown an* hnn]>s. 

Presented by Dr. Fouquet. 1898. 

tlroups />. and r. Enamelled vas(‘.s mostly from 
UpfM'r Eo^ypt. 

Show-cask (1. 

Enamelled va.ses found in Upper Egypt. 

Show-case D. 

Vessels in glazed and unglazed wan\ 

Show-case E. 

Articlesnn nnglaz(‘d eartlumwan*. 

0. Makers’ marks. 

/>. Fragments of vases bearing marks which in- 
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ol* tli(‘ fowns where tin* articles 
were iiia(l(‘, siu*li as Kai(Iani<‘li, iH*ar ( Jairo; Dikiriiis 
(in I)akalili(‘li M n(liri(‘]i) and Minat-Sherif. — A.H. 

r. Lamps. Tli(‘ om' l)(‘ai-in.i»- a ( hific inseri]>tion 
was pr(‘S(‘nt(Ml hy IL L. Daninos Pasha, 1905. 

(L Fire iii'ena(l(‘s. Oiu' is stam])ed with fh(‘ word 
meanin<i‘ star. 

Show-cask F. 

Ai’tiel(‘s in ,i»la/(‘d w^are. 

Lamps, vases, Hnsorenades. 

Show-case G. 

a . FraiiiiKMits ol* v(‘ss<ds sliowin^' ins(*riptions. 
it is to 1)(‘ ia‘mark(al that all th(' words wind h can 
Ix' r(*ad on th(\<(‘ l‘ra,iiin(mts an' shr(‘ds of phrases 
ndatin^i' tith's, or asci-i])tions of ])rais(' usual in tlu* 
middle ajLK's. Lhus the word sidfnn on the [d('C(‘ a. 
was (‘(‘iTainly part of a title. ( )ii pi(‘(‘(‘ 5 may he 
n;a<l . . . . Uil Jkf-j nntdr hi/ ardi'r of Ids 

/L.i'udli'tH'i/ , . . . The saiiK* form of words is found 
on pi(M*(‘ Tliis is th(‘ form of words to lx* S(‘«‘n on 
many ohjcxH:- of the fonrtecmth 
and tift<‘enth <*(mtnri(*s. 

d. Ornamoni d(‘sIon(‘d with 
miadi spirit. 

c. Hottom of a dish, with 
floral ornAimmt. (hdii. 15.) 

/’. I>otl()m of a dish : >how- 
in^ ins< ri]»tion and white' cross. 
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SllOW-OASH IL 

I’van i.u'ntH <h<)wiiij!' arnioriiil bearings and ligi 

oi' a,irHenl?^> . i* 

,f,. 'Hie ^vs'OVil (tlie henihiK' syin- 

I, B,»w with two arrows. On tlie 

„utadn of ll.e fragment .nay be read 

part of a title, foUowal by 

ibn name of the emir ’ 

lirvun*. . 

., 'I'V.,. .-iialiee (ar.iis o£ the eiii>-bearef). fh ig. 


Fi|C»4T. 

The ,/ia(b(. arms of the jukaiidar. mas 

pa Hit' of |>ok)* 
f\ The kahaki^), 

, , . t.ria>Ker« B-y 

H„( p, i2rjfcliissynibotisthetai^i.t. 


KI.KVENTH HAM.. 


2'^\: 


g. Fleurs-(l(‘-lis. 

//. Fi^aiires oF anininls, iiinon^’ wlncli th(‘ (‘a^le is 
j)rol)al)ly an armorial Ix'ai’inii'. 

/. Articles r(‘j(H*t(‘(l at th(‘ kiln as s])()il(Ml and 
W()rtlil(‘ss. 

riTscntcd by M. Ibdxml. 1903. 
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Vases : some ineom- 
pl(‘t<‘. 

a. Handsome \ a^i* oF a 
light ycdlow eoloui* heai*- 
ing an insei-ij)tion in bad- 
ly writtrm naskhi eliar- 
aeters. (Fig. 49.) Th(‘ fol- 
lowing is the text : 


ixSA’i j'jS' U- 

vi/no/e/ ino" ntade A// order of the sidilime^ 

lordlg. irell-f/0(( rde(L l-,S('rred hoost',,,, of Aid- 

((hio {^): Mog ( ntd gergefooh' tfs glorg loj flo' long 
l[f(' of //.V progrlefor. 


h. (groii])). Fi’agments of vas(‘s From tlnMnound.s 
of Old Oairo. Sonn* j>i(*e(‘s l)(‘ar fignia^s of imm and 
animals ;on(‘ )»i(*e(‘ Ix^ars th(‘ inseii[>t ion 
vnfde hg order of e1-Mo rdont : others aia‘ of lustre 
ware : oth(‘i‘s h<‘ai* the >ignahir(‘ of tin* mak(‘r as 
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irhaihi ; (irliailA the Syrian; (rhazdl : 

eUHarmazi : ^\J\ Ahu el-'Ezz (’) 

IVesHiited by Mohammed Kzzat Bey, 1905, 

(\ Small vase in glazod ware : lit^ht yellow inter- 
la eings on a (lark brown ground. 

Prese‘iited by Mohammed Eff. Abd el-Azim. 1904. 

(L Dish of cornelian with raised sides cut in 
facets. 

this [irticle is uiii(iue and of extreme value. It was found 
in the mos(iue of Sidtan Kfdaim, and is doubtless an objeed that 
belonjred to the rich collecdions of the Egyptian sultans, ainong 
the treasures tlescribed by Oriental historians. 

104-105. — I iUrge v(‘ss(ds in unglazed ware. 

N” 105 vvils jnestMiled by Sheikh el-(iohari. IS91. 

KH). — Large v(\ssel in onauK^lled ware, covtudul 
with a ludwork of lines. 

From the nios(iMe of el-Azliar. 

107 to 114. — Ovoids ; cgg-sha])ed objects in 
cnam(‘lh‘(l ware of a white ground with designs in 
blii(‘. The work is w(dl carricMl out. 

These ovoids Were, suspended above lain{)s, as sliown iti 
lOS and 119. They are sometimes made of glass or of wood : 
sometimes they are o.<tri«*Ji eggs. The series t‘xhibited here all 
came from the. moscpie built near the (htadet by the Emir Kan- 
bay. principal esrpure to Sultan Mohammed son of Kaitba} . 

(i) vSee concerning these signatures the work of Dr. FoiKjuet, 
previously cited. 
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115 . — Large globe in enainelled earthenware ; 
white ground decorated with blue flowers. 

116 to 120 . — Hanging lamps in <^nainelled 
ware. 

117 . — On the bulb the text is 1‘rom the Koran. 
On the neck is inscribed n 00 ^ 

hy ez-Z<tri^ 1V)5 (a.I). 1742). See No. 24. 

121 . — Ovoid in yellow eiiam(‘llod ware. 

122 to 124 . — Ostrich eggs. The two num- 
bered 123 and 124 eonu* from tlu‘ mosque of Saved 
el-Badawi at Tanta. 

125 and 126 . (T]ol)es in enamelled ware. 

127 . ~ B rass lamp, consisting of a tray with 
sockets, with raised and perforated border ; tlu‘ 
upper ]>art is shaped like a minaret or a baluster 
and carries arms arranged to receive glass lamps. 
Below is a smooth tray decorated with hemispheres 
and stars. On an ap])li(Ml band is the following 
inscription : 

(JLA— .IL O 

/7a? work of the pilyrim Mahmud the copper-suiith, 
railed esSufidni, 
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POTTERY FROM EUROPE, 8YR1A, 
PERSIA, Ac. 

The enainelled tiles shown against the east par- 
tition are of European manufacture but wore used 
in Egyptian buildings. Some are made after the 
Arab style or contain designs suggested by Aral) 
style ; others are frankly Western. 

14 to 31. — Small square tiles with bad enamel. 
Their design and the colour of their enamel suggest 
Tunisian ware. Nos. 22 and 25 imitate Spanish 
work. 

28. — A design singularly uncouth. 

dd and 34. — In spite of the cypress design tlu^se 
tiles {)lain]y betray foreign workmanship. 

36. — Tiles from Delft. In the sebil founded 
by Sultiiii Mustafa in 1750, opposite the mosque of 
Sayeda Zeinab, the walls are entirely covered with 
these tiles. 


Show-case A. 

37 to 41. — Enamelled tiles of Syrian manu- 
facture. 

37. — Panels made up of twenty-nine tiles, in 
hexagons, of a white ground with-blue designs. 
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These designs are greatly varied, and all hut on(^ 
are floral. 

— Panel made iij) of four tiles. A sheaf of 
flowers springs from a vase. 

d9. — Tile with design of an Arab arch having 
outside it arabesques in white on a green ground 
and inside it a floral design in blue and green on a 
white ground. 

Prcsontfd by M, Kyti<*as, lao^. 

40 and 41 . — Two large tiles with fine designs 
in blue and green on a white ground. 

42 . — Oblong tablet in blue enamel. Tlu^ 
centn^ is oceupi(Ml by a prayer-niche flanked by 
columns, fn tlu* curved field enclosed by th<‘ 
u]q)er frame of the niclu‘ is a hanging lamp in- 
scribed with the Moslem confession of faith. On 
the entablature of the niche is an inscription in 
Cutic letters: on the outer border and in the dejdhof 
the niche are inscriptions innaskhi. At the bottom 
of the niche near a Koranic tx^xt and thcBismillah 
is the signature of the craftsman in the words 

l/ ( i® v'Ofk of All .soti of MohammeJ^ 

and the date 71fi (a. d. 131fi) in figures. This 
number is written on the left side of the border. 

* In the aiinieMohannued there is n A instead of a showing 
tiiat the craftsman was a Turk or a Persian. There are also 
error.s in the inscription above the arch. — A.B. 
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43 . — Tombstone in eniimelled ware with an 
inscription in brown letters on a white ground. The 
text in the upper field is Koranic, and so is the 
beginning of the inscription in tlie large field : 
the second part of it is the following : 

[j oLIaa* 

Thii^ is the loinh oj the upheld^ rerered^ and puri- 
fied Yassa^the tuasier of Fakishah^ son of the master 
Abdallah^ son of the master /hisselnshalu 

I’he iijimes iiHlicsvt<‘ i\ Persian origin. There occur also 
4‘ri’ors of orthograpliy and graimnar whicli would only be nuuh* 
by a writer whose mother tongue was not Arabic. — A.B. 

44 . — Tablet bearing a drawing of the Kaaba 

and otlier holy places. In the toj) border is tla^ 
Moslem confession of faith in white hdters on a 
black ground ; on th(‘ three sides are doors and 
minarets on a giaam ground. At the bottom are 
the words \ • Y1 A he u'ork oJ 

A hmed in the year 1074 (a. d. IbrKi). 

An inner border made up of arches surrounds the wldte held 
in which may be seen the Kmiba, the tomb of Abraham, tlie 
tomb of the hsirned el-Hanafi, minarets, etc. The vases iii 
brown enamel probably refer to the Well of Zem-zem, also 
shown on the tablet. I.(astly, on the top to the left of the 
inner held, is the name of the owner, Mohammed Agha. 

Show-case B. 


45 to 51 . — Persian ware : tiles. 
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45 to 49. — Ground-work in l)rownish lustre- 
ware : inscription in blue in relief : ornaments in 
very light green. No. 49 has a (hific inscription ; 
the remainder have inscriptions in naskhi. All the 
inscriptions are taken from the Koran. 

50. — Tile, in form an eight-i)ointed star. A white 
border filled with inscriptions surrounds a field in 
somewhat faded lustre-ware on which are designed 
four seated female figures, richly dressed ; the r(‘- 
mainder of the background is filled with figures of 
birds and arabes(pies. All are drawn with much 
spirit, especially the birds. whii*h are full of nun (*- 
ment. The value of the tile is much enhanced 
by its date, A.ii. 1203: thus it was made at an epoch 
when in Persia and tlu‘ countri(^s under the influ- 
ence of Persian culture marvellous ])uildings w(‘rc 
constructed glittering with (*namelle(l tiles. 

The inscription in Arabic is the followiiig : 

JUliiO JL>. j\ j Jo^j} lA* 

JLi“l 

*I)o not r^eproach me for alenderneiiii^ fiyr 1 am .sv/- 
tisjied with what covei^:^ my hone.^. A t'e not yood 
qualities more often found hi slight men than in those 
who are stout ? Pearls may he strung upon a thready 
hut not upon a rope ! 
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Tlu^ rest of tho poetry is illegible', ))ut the emliing 
may bo read as follows : 

.... made it 07i the night of WedneMlay^ last day 
of the month of Sa far of the year of the Hijra 600, 
(October 1203), — A.B.‘ 

ol, — Small star of the same sliai)e as No. 50. 
A blue border bearing an inscription in Persian in 
white letters surrounds a field in lustre-ware con - 
taining the figure of an ass standing in front of a 
walled manger. 

52. — Spanish-Arab dish ; ornaments in relief, 
ground white, designs in blue* and brown lustre- 
ware, 

54 to 60. — Jars in glazed ware, mad(‘ in Rhodes 
i)n several are characteristic designs in good 
enamel. 

61 to 63. — Vlases. 

()1. — Vase with black ornaments on a white 
ground. 

Presented by M. Kyticas. 1905. 

fi2. — Small vase with in.scrii)tion in black on a 
white ground ; around the l)ulb is a trail of foliages 
in blue. 


64 to 64a. — Bowls. 
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i'Ah, — J3owl with l)lue ornamonts oh white 
/^roiiiul. t)n the liottoni of the })owl on the outside 
is the maker’s nam(‘ : \ f i oUa^j Jf' lire work 

of Ilamadoo^ 12S4, (a. I>. 1818). 

65 to 68. — Four eidadon vas(‘s, foumi in the 
inos(|ue of Sultan Hassan. 

rhrse old porcelain articles in sea^reeii are fairly coinnion in 
Kjrypt. Th(‘v are to be found as Inarlooins in native families, 
and (jcasionally in fraf^inents among the rnbhish mounds of Old 
Cairo. Designs from porcelain are often found copied on glazed 
ware, another i*ecord of tie.* commercial I’elations of Egypt 
with the Far East. What is still more curious is that this 
reladon ware is known on the market as ‘ (Uiuri.” Does this 
mean that Sultan el-Ghuri. wlu>, contrary to his predecessors, 
made extensive use of enamelled tiles in his Mausoh*um, desired 
to introduce the manufacture of porcelaifi into Egypt? Di any 
case no Egyptian [xuvelain has yet been ideutilied. (i) 

71. — PlasttM*. lnt(‘rn{il doconition of tin Aral) 
hall. 

Between two windows sunnounted by .stalactites 
is a round tracery window : two other windows are 
shown, one on each side. Above is a frieze foruKul 
of smalbniehes with stalactites. Finally th(‘re is a 
hand liearin.i*’ a richly decoratcul inscription of 

(i) Mi-. Iv. Solon notes the gia-at value attached to old cel- 
adon ware in India and particularly at Delhi, where it is called 
“Ghuri” (jkorum ware as in Egypt. A(Tording to tradition, it 
was Mohammed JShih^b ed-Din (thuri (118(1 to 120()) who im- 
ported this ohl porcelain into Indian countries. irorahijf: 

Old celadon. V^yse and Hill, SU)ke on Trent, 1898. 
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with a border tliat surrounds a j»anel 
tttaking the centre of the wall. 

I'heHe are perhaps the last existinfc si)eeiiueiis of this mode 
of decoration, which artists and old inh;d)itants tell us was 
often to be met with in ancient Anib houses. The few ol«i 
interiors still in existence have wainscots of marble and beau- 
tiful ceilings of (airved and gilded wood, but the walls an^ 
always bare. 

72 to 74 . — F routs of a wall-cupboard from a 
dwelling house, the /mZy’el-Redeini. No. 72 at the 
end of an inscription in bad nasklii bears the dat<^ 
1142 ( A. I). 1729 ). All three articles come from 
Mehallet el-Kubra, and resemble the articdes of 
voodwork from the same* town e.xhildted in tlu" 
S(‘venth and Eighth Halls. 


FASSAOE: THE THIRTEENTH HALL. 

VAKTOUS. 

I to 5. — Modern lamps. 

6. — Lantern in the shape of a hexagojtal ]>rism, 
of vood covered with painted and gihled |>aper. 

Malern work ; made by a European. 

8, 9. — Plaster casts of prayer-niches. 

H. - Prayer-niche covered by a shell trairsformed 
accoriing to Arab taste : on the edge runs a band 
in th^ form of a pointed arch covered by an 
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inscription (kx^’orated with flowers. The ui)i)er 
corners are adorned with arabesques. The sides, 
separated from th(* niche by two pairs of slender 
ijolumns, have retained little of their adornment. 
The archaic* ornaments of this niche resemble those 
of the mosque of Ibn Tiilun, but show remarkabh* 
development, and are thus of ^reat inter(*st to 
arcdneology. 

Thfi orif^inal in stucco is Luilfc jipiiiitst an outside wall 

of the fcoiiib known as csli-Sliabilii, situated to the south of 
Cairo not far fnini the tond) of the imam el-Shafai. 

!b — A beautiful prayer-niche, rich in desij^ns 
}i.i)d valuable by its historical inscription whiclt 
informs us of its donor and the date of its coiir 
struction. The text, in Cufle letters of rare beaut>(, 
forms a Itand on the outside, as follows : 

41)1 ij j^\ *L1jI 

^ ^ XiLl A^c- <>0.^ ^-*1 

JJlsi 

'* - ' i • 

ihdered the const rudioti of this pray er-nreh^ the 
successor of the servant of our lord and mastef' the 
Imam el-Mostansir /e-Illah, commander oj the 
Faithful^ may the blessimf of God he upon hini and 
apan his pure ancestors and his awaited deseenfints^ 
the nohle lord el-Afdaf the sword of the Imain^ the 
fhohility of Islam^ etc. i 
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The person signified by tliis inscription is Shn- 
hinshah, the son of Badr-ed-Din Gam^li vizier of 
<d-Mustansir ; thus the prayer-niche dates from 
101)4 (0. It is consequently a work of the Fati- 
inide period, as is sh<)wn also by the terminals of 
some of the letters of the inscription. 

Besides other iascriptioiis (if less iuiportHiice, the composition 
of the lines and ornaiueiits, and especially the shape of the 
niche boniided by a Fatimide or Persian arch supported by 
columns, render this prayer-niche remarkable. The ujiijer 
part or tympanum is adorned by a i^eometrical design which is 
often reproduced in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
usually upon brass vases : the tympanum is surmounted by a 
crescent, which is one of the oldest representations of this 
nat\ire. There is marked progress in the art of this prayer- 
niche as compared with tliat ot N® 8, notably in the frieze, in 
the manner (»f treating the foliage, which is derived from simi- 
lar leaves for (^acli. 

ITiis (‘ast was taken from the })rayer-niclie in stucco to be 
found built against a pillar of the easterri liwan of the mos«iue 
of Ibn Tulun. 

10-11. — ( 'ast of th(‘ inscriptions in an op<uung 
on the ('ast sid(' of Burg cz-Zaffar, at a ihqdh of 
al)ont ten mctiTs. On the band is the Bisinillah, 
and a text from th(‘ Koran ; on the disk is th(' 
sent<*MCe to God^ the One^ 

the Conqueror, 

'Phe raised terminals of the (hihc letters of the inscription 


(1) We give this date following the calculation of M. van 
Berchem, who speaks of this pmyer-niche in liis Ch/y?vv(, p. 32, 
whence this rendering of the inscription is taken. 
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Mh<»w it to be either ()f theFAtimide period op of early Ayhbido 
times. 

.Presented by M. Herz Bey, 190t. 

12 - 13 . — Two lar^e inarblo tal)I<*fcs wifch a loii^ 
Turkish inscription comineinonitin^ the buildin^^ of 
tlie Helmieli Palace at ( ^liro by the Khedive Abbas 
I. in 1265, A.D. 184S. 

Presented by H. H. the Klu^divali Mothe?', IhOil. 

14 . — Corner of a small room from Rosetta. 
Plate VJI. 

The town of Kosetto. justly renowned for its arohiteetiire in 
figured bricks, is not less so by its woodwork, which take.s a 
jtrorninftnt part in its buildings (<■). 

Projecting storeys supported by beams carved 'with inscrip- 
tions and ornaments an* features common to the outside of tin* 
hou.Mes ; within are sculptured wall-<Mipl)oai*ds. doors, ami hue 
<*eilings. Sometimes whole ro(»nis are <?overed with woodwork. 
A beautiful example of this kind of work is supplied by tlie 
corner of a room exhibited, with its multitude of niches wdth 
indented sides and its wall-cupboards. The recess in the middlt* 
is a |)Ia(re for resting. The celling (restored) and the indented 
fricxe of mashrabich are also remarkable. 


(i) See concerning the andiiteeture of liosetta the author’s 
report in the Bulletins forlSlHland 18ih) published by the (Com- 
mission for the preservation of monuments of Arab art. 
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Th(* textile products of the Moslem nations are 
well able to bear comjiarison with the j)ro(hK*ts of 
their eonteinjioraries or of those nations whose 
civilisation w^as replaced by Islam. The w^eaving- 
industry in ^Moslem Asiatic countries may be con- 
sidered as the continuation or the offspring of th(‘ 
Byzantine and Sassanide industries which are so 
justly renowned, and to wdiich are attrilnited many 
beautiful specimens jireserved in various museums. 
And in g(meral it may hr. said that in all countries, 
includiujii’ S])ain, in wdiich the Moslems have lived, 
w(‘avin<x has flourished and jirospered, even when 
tlu* Moslem domination (‘xisted but for a short 
time C). 

With some nations this industry has been per- 
manently lost; with others it reappeared from time 
to time under the impetus of more energetic 
dynasties. Thus in Persia the textile art blossomed 
anew in tlie sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ('). 

(1) •• In Sicily they make linen cloth of extreme finenesss, 
;md pie<*.es of striped silk eacli worth ten dinars at Masr" 
Sefer Nameh, jiage 122. 

Sicily was a Moslem possession during a hundred and five 
years only, from A.D. 947 to 1053. 

(2) Figurale perniHche Staff a //v/a* dfm /oHjufum ir)50‘H}f}(). 
K. R. Martin, Stockholm, 1H99. 
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In Egypt the textile industry was exercised with 
the greatest success, and historians testify that tla‘ 
fame of Egyptian weavers extended far beyond the 
limits of the country and even into Western lands. 
There is nothing wonderful in tliis, considering the 
degree of development to which spinning and 
weaving had been carried l>y the Copts, whose 
work w^as well known in the pre-Tslamic })eriod. 
No doubt their influence was manifest(‘d in this 
!)ranch of industry as in so many others, iind tln^ 
Arabs of Egypt are greatly indebted to them for 
the perfection to which tin* art was raised. It is 
also well established that tlie (/Opts under Moshun 
rule continued to excel as weavers. Nasiri Khosrow 
had occasion to admire their skill. ‘'At Tinnis 
he says, “is woven coloured this cloth i> 
used to make turbans, caps, and women’s gar- 
ments. In no place in the world is such beautiful 
coloured kasah made. Whit(‘ kasah is made at 
Damietta. What is woven in the j)rivate fat*- 
tories of the sultan is neither sold nor given 
aw ay The learned translator of this narration 
adds that the kamh in <(nestion was a linen cloth 
of extreme fineness, made at Tinnis and at 
Damietta by Coptic workmen. Nasiri Kliosrow 
det'lares also that he heard of a Persian sov- 
t^reign who sent twenty thousand dinars to 
Tinnis to obtain a robe of this famous cloth; but 
it was reserved for the sultan’s sole use, and the 
Persian’s agents remained several years in the 
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town without being able to procure tlie wished-for 
garment C). 

The same traveller tedls ns that another speciality 
of Egyptian manufacture was the clotli called 
whose colour vari(‘d in different lightsC'j. 
It was ex[)orted to (‘ountries both Western and 
Eastern (^). 

( -airo also had cel(d)rated weavers. The piece of 
linen cloth of the time of the Caii[)h el-Amin, 
shown as No. 1, in the collection, is in itself suf- 
ficient to prove th(* ini]H)rtanee of tlie factories here^ 
wliich provided for the needs of the court of Bagdad. 
But there were, above all, certain towns of the Delta 
well known for their weaving; Alexandria, Dami-^ 
etta, ShatiJ, Difu, Damira, Tuna, and Tinnis. Tin- 
nis was supreme, for the (ireek emperor esteemt‘d 
it so highly that he vainly offered the sultan of 
Egypt a hundred towns in <‘xchange for it so, fai’ 
had he })een carried by the desire to tK)ssess the 
town that manufactured kasah and hucalinnw. 

The names of other wonderful stuffs have come 
down to us. At Tinnis wen^ woven garments called 
,'<liaruhy which were unparalleled throughout the 
world. Another tissue destined for the personal 

(1) Sefer Nameh, p. 111. 

(2) Another historian, Yakht, reiatOvS that the women of 

Sigilmasa in the province of Kairwan, spun a wool 

which served to make cloth still finer than the kanab of Egypt. 
tNote of 8efer Nameh, p. 120). 

(5) El Makrizi, Vol. 1, p. 307. 
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use of tho ( Caliph was ciillt^tl hadanah; \i was so 
artistically woven that the robe was complete when 
it left the loom, and iTHjuired Jieither cutting nor 
sewdng. Alexandria had a s|)eciality in linen cloth 
called shirih^ wdiich sold for several times its weight 
in silver. In the villages of l)(‘l)ik near Darnietta 
w^ere manufactui’ed cloths figured w ith gold, and 
linen turbans. 

The \vorkshoj)s were (dther private, or they 
belonged to the cali])hs and the sultans : in tlu‘ 
latter case they w ere controlh‘d by a very interest- 
ing administrative organisation. The workshops 
w'ere under strict su|)ervisio]n and at the head of 
the administration was, at l(‘ast in Fatimide timtvs, 
a director wdio enjoy(‘d unusual consid(‘ration (/). 

The collection in the MuscMiin, tliougli recei'.tand 
limited, contains .<(weral pieces ot* great value. 
Most of th(*m coin(‘ from th(‘ tombs of Upper Egypt. 
Among those w Inch we possc'^s, the oldest piece of 
cloth dat(*s from the b(‘gimiingof the ninth century, 
at a time when Egypt w as governed l)y the Abbasid(‘ 
C-aliphs of Bagdad. A piece of green silk with 
yellow d(‘signs belongs to the j)eriod of the Fatimide 
caliphs, under whom the weaving industry was 
greatly d<‘velo}»ed. The })(‘riod of the Mamluke 
sultans is also wcdl re]»resent(*d, notably by the 


(1) For furtlier details uii this subject see nianu/aeturf^t 
d' UoffpH en Eyypten u (Bulletin de I’liistitiit 6gyptien, 

1904), by Alv Bey Balipit. 
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cloth bearing the name of Sultan Mohammed son 
of Kalaun. A fragment of linen cloth printed 
with the titles of an unnamed royal Mamluke, 
though mentioned last, is not the least interesting 
object in the collection. 


THE FOIIKTEENTH HALL. 

1. — Piece of very tine linen cloth with hand of 
<‘mbroidered silk having al)OV(‘ it an inscription 
worked in minute ( /ufic letters so small as to appear 
like a dark line in th(‘ stuff. Both th(‘ cloth and 
the embroidery are of (‘xtrem(‘ delicacy, and the 
value of the exhibit is enhanced by the historical 
importance of the inscrijaion, here (juoted. 

j\ Jiff J L? 

* /n the mime o f (lod, lUessiiKj /root (jod he upon 
His sei'vant el ..4 m/// Mohammed Commander of the 
Faithful ; may God (frant him long life. This is part 
of what was made in the pnhlie hroiderimj establish- 
ment at Masr by the order o f eCFadf son of eCRabia,. 
friend and foUoiver of the Commander of the FalthfiiL 
— A. B. 

This inscription shows that the clotli here ex~ 
hibited was made at Cairo (Fostat) specially for the 
son and successor of the famous Abbaside ("aliph 
Harfin cr-ttashid, between a.i>. 8(H) and <S10. 
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Attention <?alled to the extmordinary tinenef^s of the linen. 
It is probable that we p(»spess here a specimen of the kamb S(> 
hijifhly pniised by Nasiri Khosrow. 

5. — Tissue of silk. On a nreen ground alternate 
undulating yellow .stripe.s form oval cartoucli(*s 
which eneIos(‘ figures of birds and of imaginary 
animals r(‘seinl)ling sea-horses, in pairs back to 
back, woven in yellow silk also. 

This piece of silk comes from a, tomb in Upper Eg:ypt and is 
a portion of a. coat: other pieces of tin* same garnient may be 
seen in certain mus»*ums in Europe (*), 

Pairs of tijfores back to ba<*k form a favonrilc desigii in the 
<iecoration of te.vtiles of this period. 

6. — St<‘cl-blu(* cloth bearing a pattern of en- 

twined stems and indented letives in light blue-grey. 
Within th(‘ outlino of th<i h*aves are phrases which 
read 

^ 4ll jUJUl 

Potrrr iiml nuf/ht /o our lord thesultnuike kiruj 
y user ^ prof erf or oj thr frorld uud t hr fait Atoluim- 

med Kalauu (■)• 

The in.^cription pnnes the cloth to ^latc from the end of the 
thirteenth or thebe<rinnin^ of the fourteenth <‘entury. (Ki^f. 50.) 

7. — Small fragment of yellow and blue (doth. 

(t) Profeeisor Lessing of Berlin, to whom 1 am most obliged 
for the information, tells me that the Kaiser Frederi(3k Museum 
also possesses a pieaj of this same cloth, which he considers to 
he a twelfth century product. 

(2) The word $im is missing from the inscription. 
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III an oval fiuld ai*(‘ asorijjfions of praiso to a 
sultan, o jc- DLLJLII L'*^ //ottoftr footrr lord thr 
sultan, nuijj hl.s rirfort/ hr r.raltnL 



Tli{‘s(‘ arc n‘j><‘at<‘(l >\ iMm('tri(*ally and 
th<a-uf()r(‘ \vritt(‘ii onc(‘ Uackwards. 'flic of 

tla‘ H(dd occiipi(Ml lo a doid)l(‘ oa^k* as an 
armorial I'oariipj. (Flu', ol.) 


i'Ol HTKKNTII }IAIJ>, 


^r»4 


8. — Halt a waistcoat ot v<‘ry li^hr. biiK^ cloth 

with (Icsiuns in a c1(h‘J)~ 
(*r slia(I(‘. On tli(‘. 
an' a few buttons ; 
in tlic middle of tin* 
u])|i(‘r ]>ai*t is a scmii- 
cii*cl(‘ with int(‘i‘Iacin.iis 
ami cartomdu's con- 
taining th(‘ word ‘'rh(‘ 
sultan ’ in Arabic, th(‘S(‘ 
oniaim'nts b(‘in;u woven) 
in sil\(‘r. 

9. — Line')) ennbroi- 
d(‘r(‘(l with r(‘d silk. 
The woi’ds in laiy<‘ and sn)all (*lia)-act(‘i*s ar<* wishes. 

/ c / hiU' hi' fXiHU'r ..... ///‘OS- 

//e/otj/, . , <! /‘('(li m'ss, 

riit* cloth is ni;i»lc iij) of two s)*|);n‘ntc pieces niril y 

joiiictl t oii’ct her. Ill the two circles ;irc hcrnhlic oriumiciits 
ill the foriii of sliicjils cnthroidcrcil in silver with lickls f>f 
i:ulcs oil ardent. 


Fff . 

10. — liiiem {imdy (‘inbroidcriMl. 
tions Jtn* piou^ \vi>hes. Fi^-. />2. 




rix' inscrip- 


Tissi Ks AND ti:xtiij:s. 


11s — Printod liiKMU Th(‘ insc*ri|>tion is})art()t‘ tlio 
of a Mam- 
luk(‘. What can 
l)(‘ naid is (‘lion, all 
to classily tli(‘ ob- 
ject as datina 
tVom tin* tini(‘s oi‘ 

th(‘ Manilnk(‘ 
sultan- ot th(‘ 
tliirt(*enth to th(‘ 
lirt(‘(‘ntli (‘(uitu- 
ri(‘s. ( Fi,a. r);k) 

12 . — Many-c*olour(Ml cloth. wov(‘n ^vith orna- 
UKMjt- r(‘j»r(‘S(‘ntiita Cutic l(‘tt(‘rs and a (inadruju'd. 

13 to 15 . — M(‘n’s ca])s, t(iil('li ( ' 

Id. — Ca]> Foniu'd l)y s(‘\vina‘ toa’c'tluu* (litV(*rcnt 
j)icc(‘s of stuff, s()m(‘ of tluun hearing sera}*- of 
sentences |•(‘fcn•ina to a sultan, while other piec(‘s 
of silk an* (*inl)roid(*rcd with fiaur(‘s of (|uadruj»eds 
very W(dl designed. 

.14 and 15. — Cai>s with hamU of silv(*r tln-ead. 

(t) KI M:ilvrisi, Vol.TI. p. 1»U. li;is i\ iciiKirk roncern- 

iiijr CMps. He criticises tli*‘ Icihil anuma iii ‘ii of aoiiiii’ out in 
tlic streets wenriiiu’ caps instead (tf tnrUaiis. Afen of every 
station, he says, had tins habit, from tlie poor artisans to tlie 
hiirliest ottieials. and even soldiers, lie sa\> of tlnar eaj)s that 
while they were formerly only one-t bird of a i id*il in heiirlit 
they wei’e, now two-thirds of a cubit hiiih, and made men 
appear to w»‘ar the head-dn'ss nf wom-*n. — .\.1». 
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On No. 14 irs embroidered “tin* sultan'* in Arabic ; 
No. ir> is made of red velvet. 

16 and 17. — Wooden stamps enL’'rav<Mj vvitli 
floral ornaments foi* printinii' clotli. 
hy .VI. Kyti<*as. I'JO;?. 

18 and 19. — IjiiUMi (doth (Mnbroid<‘red with 
ireometric (^‘si.ii-ns and imitations of l(‘tt<‘rs. 

20. — Tissn(‘ of r(‘d and wliit(‘ silk. Tl)(‘ ins(*rip- 
tions com[)ris(‘ tli(‘ Moslem confession of faith, 
]>lirases from th(‘ Koran, and invocations. Th(‘ 
well-formed snlus characters show Turkish origin. 
Th(‘ exhibit is a fra^nnent of th(‘ silk tissiK* wo\-en 
until rec(mt tim(‘s at Her<‘ke in Turk(‘y and d<‘s- 
timal for the int(‘rior of th(‘ Kaaba at M.(‘cca (‘). 

21 iind 22. — (\)Il(‘ctiou oF pieces of (doth from 
tombs. 

Several of rh(‘S(‘ aiticdcs are of mod(‘ni mami- 
fai'tun* and w(‘re })rohal)ly imported froni Kurop(‘. 

23. — (iariiumt (‘mbroid<‘r<Ml in tin* style of the 
Balkan races. 

24. — ( Joverinoof a cenotaj)h made of different 
cloths and decorated i)y means of j)ieces ap[)lied in 
patterns. 

(*) D. V. MigiK'l y Badiii {^CoUertion den anaienny Hjo*' 

< »‘lona, litOO. pi. XI) gives a dniwiiig of cloth exactly .siiiii In r. 
liiit (Mills it “red and white Spanish -Arab silken tinsne of tin* 
f urteenth or fifteenth (jentury.” 
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LEATHER- WORK. 

This (*hap£(*r mi^rht bottor l)o lieadod ‘T)ook-biii(l- 
for tho work in loivther possossfUl by the 
Mnsoiiin incliules in reality only book-bindings and 
two wooden Koran-eabin(‘t.s covered with leathcT. 
Then* r(*inains. howev(*r, .siifKci(*nt to ))rove beyond 
tlonbt that among tbo Arabs the art of working in 
Ic*ath(*r had ac<]uired great (*xcell(*nce, and worthily 
rivalled the high degr(‘e of perfection attained in 
orh(‘r (*rafts. But it is unfortunate that so litth* of 
their l(‘ath(*r-work now (‘xists. 

lb*isso (rAv(‘nnes, who mentions all Arab in- 
dustries, wdien speaking of leather, only d(‘scribes a 
bow-case and a cjuiver. Tin* inscrijdion w Inch may 
b(* read upon the latter. A7//// e^- 

Zaher Aim Sa'id^ is tin*, naim* (*ither of Sultan Bar- 
kuk, A. i>. 13(S2, or of on(*of tin* three kings called 
<*/-Zah(*r who reigne<l in the tifte(*nth ceidiirv (‘). 

15ut among a nation of warriors aiid hors(*m(*n 
lik(‘ tin* Arabs, many other accoutrements must 
hav(‘ been made from leather ; saddlery, for 
example, was probably an extremely flourishing 
industry. There is, however, no material proof in 

(*) L'art arahe. two leather articles are adortied 

with ahibesqiies made up of entwined stems and foliage which 
stand out from a dark reddish ground. The aral)es<}ues an* 
light brown ; the foluige is red and grc^eii on the quiver, aiul 
yellow and green on the bow-case. coloured bonier on a 
green ground surrounds the fields. 
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support of* this conjecturo ; and wo are compelled 
to fall back upon book-bindiiij^s to derive informa- 
tion as to this vanished art. Of these book-bind- 
in^rs a very lar/Li'o number have survived, and th(*y 
date from so many periods that a detailed study 
of their leather-work is not ditfieult ; wliile they an* 
of such beauty and perfection that they l(‘ad us to 
})(*lieve in an extraordinary dcveIoj>ment in all 
])ranehes of the craft, includintr the makino- and 
decoration of warlike (Mjuijanents diff(‘rin»' widely 
in use and character from tin* book-l)indin<Lis we 
hav(‘ l)ef()re us. 

In Oriental bindings tin* ed<i{‘ is hat and almost 
invariably covered by a hap win’ch is ornaimmted 
as j>rofus(dy as tlu* rest of the binding ('). In vol- 
iiim^s of average size th(‘ size of the hap is limite<l 
by lines drawn from the centre of the oblong to 
j)oints at exactly two-tliirds of the height at each 
end. This rule does not hold for very large books, 

(i) Mr. Paul Adam {Kunsffjrtrcrhehlaft, No. r>, lo88, I.eip- 
wiys that the flap does not <*over the side, but is, on the 
contrary, tucked in beneath it. — This method may be seen in 
use to-day a.monj< Orientals : but the followinjc eonsiderutions 
hinder us from sharin^r the opinion enunciated by this author. 
In the first place the ornamentation of the flap represents 
exactly the ornamentatiiui of tlie hidden |xirt of the side ; 
>econdly, the considerable thickness of th»* flaj>, esjjifecially in 
Turkish bindinjc, would prevetd it from being conveniently 
arranged t>eneath the side; and Anally the Iwick or hinge of the 
flap is always large enougli to enbdd tadh the enclosed h<M)k 
and its covering. 
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nor for the flaps of slioaths or oases into wtiieli 
books are Inserted from below. (‘) 

Unlike European bindin;i^s the side of an Orient- 
al l)indino* never prqjeets beyond the ed^e of the 
book. The leatlier employed is usually moroeeo. 
Tlie adornment is t*(merally carried out by .trauf- 
fering or (‘inbossin^j: wiili dies and moulds of iron 
and (‘anud-skin ; but other methods of ornamenta- 
tion are seen, suc*h as pinkin,i»’, painting, ami silk 
ijisertion. 

Oriental bindings found in E,u‘V])t fall into rhtaM* 

iiroujjs ; 

I Arab bindings : \j\ Ejiryptian-Arab. 

I I l\‘rsian bimlings. 

III Turkish liindin.iis. 

The Museum possesses a collection whic h in ricli- 
nos' yicdds only to tluit of the Khedivial Ijibrary(“) 

Wry ricli InuUiiijrs wen* iisuiillv provi<lc<! with scuih* 
of sheath or (‘iisc. We have already deseriluel the beau- 
tiful Koraii-eotrer of wood eovered with ti»u‘ niosjoe. No. lab in 
the Seventh Hall, and the tu'ass <-nder inlaid witli silver, No. 4“. 
in the Ninth Hall : in the Fourteenth Hall with the bindinjxs are 
exhihited (wo similar objects covered with leather. Such rotters 
were int»*iided to hold a Koran written in si'veral volumes. 
For a KiU’aii in one <rreat v<»lume a casf* was made in the form 
of a iliptych. in two folds openinjr like the hook it enclo.'ied, as 
n»av he seen in No. loS, Seventh Hall. 

(-) With the e.\cet>tion «»f a few specimens fouml in the 
inos«pie of Sultan Harkhk, all tlie hijulin^fs in the <*oi!ection 
come from tho mosipie of el-Mnaiad. 'riiere they vv(*re found. 
heaped-u|> amon{jr bt)oks in a small room hehimi they wall of the 
prayer-nichr ; in all probability tliey were, part of the library 
with which the mosque was <*ndowed by its founder. 
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I. ARAB BINDINGS. 

This series, t\w product of Egyptian craftsmen, 
is one of the richest and most varied in the world. 
Modern bookbinders wonder at the very limited 
number of tooling-irons employed in creating the 
wealth of arabesques formed by the fantastic play 
of interlacing lines. The ornamcmtation is sunken; 
the natural coloui* of the leather is always retained, 
11 darker shade sliowing wher(‘ tlu‘ gauffering irons 
were applied. When ])ainting and gilding are made 
iis(* of. the fields fornuMl by th(‘ int(‘rlaced lines are 
left in the natural colour of the leather as a contrast, 
‘idianc<‘d sometimes by brightening them with 
lots oi‘ tiny designs in gold, with a most charming 
‘ffect. Another method often used consisted in 
)inking or cutting out an intricate design and a|/- 
dying it u|>on a background of silk, at the same 
ime drawing a gilt line on th<‘ leather jwirallel with 
h(‘ edge of the design. The most iK^aiitifnl Oriental 
>indings are formed in this way. 

The designs art* essimtially the sanu* as those to 
admired in every kind of Arab decorative work. 
)n th(‘ outsid(‘ are polygonal figures or inscriptions. 
feom(*trical figures are arrang(*d strictly according 
) the rule followed in the case of wooden [)auels ; 
central rose as a main design with a rjuarter of a 
:)S(‘ in <nich corner. In some bindings only th(^ 
[mtr(‘ and the corners ar(‘ decorated while the n\st 
F the surface is left smooth ; in other cases a wide 
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border formed by an inscription surrounds a side 
completely covered with ornaments (*). 

The inner face of the cover, well represented in 
the collection of the Museum, is always decorated 
with arabesques, as remarkable for the rich variety 
of their design as for th(‘ skill of their exe- 
cution. 


n. PERSIAN BINDINGS. 

So far as w(‘ can gatlier from th(> rare examples 
that Iiave come down to our day, (>arly Persian 
bindings can hav<‘ differed very little from the 
fiiK'st Egyptian wn)rk, either in taste or execution. 
A s))lendid exampl<‘ is to be sc^en in the beautiful 
binding of the .Dhntn of Suleiman ibn Mohammed 
(‘S-Sawaji, written in 1487 O, where the ornamen- 
tation is exclusively and s])ecially Persian : the 
]>rin<dpal designs are ma<le up of delicate lines 
car(‘fully gilded, and comprise animal figures and 
heads skilfully dispose<l among trails of foliage. 
The lining of the cover, of leath<*r also, is not less 
dainty, with its ornaments delicat(dy ])inked out, and 


(t) wp. wo\ild mention the Inndin^ of the Koran from 
the mosque of Oaf el-Vusefi ih>w kept in theKheilivial Library. 
V'rom t*ertain sentences on tlie lupt page of the volume we are 
able to assign this copy to the thirteenth century ; it is still in 
its original binding. 

(*) This volume is numbereil loti. S. //. dp.s Belhs Lettres^ 
ill the Khedivial Libmry. 
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its haek^iTbuiuJ painted in hlne. But such exaniides 
of tlie industry of the Middle A^eg are few; nearly* 
all the Persian hindin^fs in existence belong to a 
much more recent period. These cannot he compared 
with the ancient l)indin<rs ; in taste and techni(jU(‘ 
th(‘y (*<>me very close to Turkish work, for which 
they served as models. The la^semblance is so close 
that the j products of tin* two schools are of Pm 
(‘onfounded, the more so as both schools derive 
th(dr favourite ornaments from flowers after mdiire, 
and as there are certain (h^si^iiis common to both, 
the design called the cloud bein^’ a w(dl-knovvn 
example. In som<» Persian bindings the ornamen- 
tation in its ])rincii)al lines imitates the desi.irns 
usually em])loy(Hl for cari)ets. 

Varnish<‘(l bindings constituP' a variety entirely 
ai»art in P(‘rsian work, and app(‘ar to be the most 
modern typ(‘. in this |>roc(‘ss the leather was 
coated with a substance resendding plaster, on 
which w(‘r(‘ paint<Mi inscrii)tions, flowers after 
natun*, and sometimes whole scenes in the most 
vivid colours, and a ]>rot<*cting’ coat of varnish was 
then applie^l. The varnish soon oxidisinl and acfjui- 
red a dark yellow tipt ; but wluu'ever it scal(*s tlie 
painting reai)pears in its original freshness. A s|)e- 
cimen of this work may be seen in the Khedivial 
Library ; it is a Koran datetl a.h.1205 (a. d. 1790) 

At the present time in Eastern countries the art 
of binding has fallen so low that! it may be saicl to 
exist no longer. 
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in. TURKISH BINDINGS. 

The purely native industry in Egypt came to an 
end with the advent of Turkish rule ; and a great 
change took place in ornamentation and crafts- 
manship. Instead of using the tooling-iron which 
allowed free play to the skill and fancy of the 
artist, binders henceforth made use of dies and 
moulds, and their work was necessarily very much 
inferior in artistic value, in spite of the beauty of 
some of the designs. The natural consequence of 
this new method of working was the disappearance 
of tlu^ polygonal design and aral)esque of the early 
Egyptian-Arab style, and of the great skill for- 
iiKudy shown in obtaitiing the most varied designs 
by the use of a very limited number of irons. For 
thes(‘ were substituted ornaments whose Persian 
origin is betrayed by the prevalence of designs 
adapted from nature. Nothing could better estab- 
lish the truth of this assertion than a volume of 
th(‘ Koran from the mosque of Gaiel-Yusefi in the 
Khedivial Library. This volume bears a much 
lat(»r date than the other books found with it ; it is 
dated a. ii. 1170 (a. u. 1702) and was prolmbly 
written to replace a volume that had been lost or 
stolen. 

Gradually the taste for ndief in book-binding be- 
came more and more pronounced, and the craftsman 
made use of deeper moulds. Tlie leather was pressed 
and beaten into tlu'in with great force, and thus 
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iu^qiiired the very bold proniineneies whixdi char- 
acteriae Persian and Turkish bindings. 

The collection ot' the Industrial Society of Diis- 
s(ddorf gives us very useful information as to the 
moulds made use of at this j)eriod. Some of them 
w(‘re of camel-skin, and it is generally believed 
that these belong to a remoter ))eriod than the 
m(‘hil moulds, as is proved by the greater sharjuiess 
of relief in the more recent bindings. Thre(^ brass 
moulds in the j)Ossession of J. A. Cattani Bey of 
Cairo, by tludr ornamentation and thearrangeimmt 
of their inscriptions, appear to l)elong to a j>e]‘iod 
comparatively rec(*nt but at th(» same tim(‘ too 
<listant for them to be included among the products 
of modern industry. 

When Persian and Turkish binders wished to 
o})tain a deeply sunk(ui (‘ftect th(\v mad<‘ ifse of 
two thicknesses of leather laid om* over tin* other, 
tlie <lesign being (*ut out of the ui)})er layer so that 
the fields occu])ied tlie lower ; in this way wc‘re 
<»btaincdtwo IxMlsof ornamentation. One of the 
most intere.sting examples of this process is sup]:)lied 
by a Koran now in the Kh(‘divial Library ; it was 
giv en by th(‘ Princess Safia, mother of the 8ultan 
Mohammed Kluin, to the mosque she foundtMl at 
Cairo. A wide border of inscriptions in strong 
relief surrounds the middle and angles of the lower 
surface. The surrounding parts rehiin the natural 
colour of the leather, but the rest of the binding 
is adorned by gilding in two tones. In the last 
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volume of this Koran the border is decorated with 
ornaments instead of inscriptions . One remarkable 
feature of this binding is that its flap is treated 
exactly as if it were part of the side. The interior 
is not less delicately worked ; the leather lining 
is covered with a graceful network of ornaments 
finely pinked and gilded, with fields painted in red, 
blue, and black. According to an annotation, 
this Koran was written by Mohammed ibn 
Ahmed el-Tabrizi (of Tabriz), therefore by a Per- 
sian ; it is more than likely that the binding was 
the work of a fellow-countryman of the scribe. 

Persian influence is evident in all Turkish art, 
and, naturally, in l)ook-))inding also. It is very 
difficult to classify the bindings of the latest period: 
these are those covers which Ijear on the centre of 
the side a cartouche more or less elliptical and 
sometimes many-leav(Ml in shape. The ornament 
which fills it is always floral, an essential character- 
istic in both Persian and Turkish bindings. These 
are the last manifestations of the art of binding in 
the East ; after tliem it degenerates to naught. 

Like other industries, book-binding also influ- 
enced Europeanart. The honour of having imported 
into Europe a taste for this exquisite craft is due 
to Italians, and it was owing to Egyptian-Arab 
influence that the bindings of the Venetians Majoli, 
Cunevarius, and (irolier established their fame. 
There can be no doubt that the bindings in the 
library of Corviniis, with magnificent miniatures 
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due to the masters of the ^‘quattrocento/’ issued 
from one of these famous worksliops, for their style 
is purely Oriental (0. This influence seems to have 
persisted to a comparatively recent date; thus the 
C()Io«*ne Museum possesses a binding with the 
cartouche that we have assorted to belong to the 
latest [)eriod of Persian or Turkish binding. 

ARAB BOOK-BINDINGS. 
ShoW“C;ase a. 

1 - 4 . — (4)in]>]ete bindings and three flaps with 
open-work ornaments on a background of green 
silk. These articles bear <*lo<juent witness of the 
taste and skill of the Arab bind(‘r. 

1. — Both sid(‘s ar(‘ treated in th(‘ same way* 
Surrounded by a double l>order, the corners and the 
centre of the fi(dd ar(‘ pierced into arabesques ; the 
rest of the surface is gauffered with varied geome- 
trical designs set off by gilded lines and j)oints. 
The dap is also adorned with oi)en-work, and its 
beautiful arabesques bordered by a gold line are 
shown to great advantage by the gr(»en silk back- 
ground. It is (lifRcult to indicate what is most to 

(i) J’liPHc bindings, wliirh datn from the reign of king Mu- 
tliias ( Vn-virms. 145H-1490, were carried to Oonstaiitiiiople with 
the rest of the booty at the time of Tnrkisli invasion durin|f 
the sixteenth eentnry. Tliey were returned to Hungary in 
IST') hy Sultan Ahd el-Aziz, ami are now kej»t in the Museum 
of Uudu-Pestln 
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'lx* ;i<lmirc(J, w tli(‘ lu^aiify oE the design, the 

aceurjK'y oF tlir^ <*ntrinn-()ut, or the limited numher 
oF tooliiin’ ii’ons (*m|)lo\'(‘d in fch(‘ LiauH(‘i’iin’‘. (PjRt(* 

VIII.) 

5 to 9^ — J^indinn-s witli eonna* desinns and 
('(‘iitral earroneli(‘ : tin* (haails an‘ <rt oh* with 
.iiildiiiii'. 


10 to 16. 


(‘ov(‘red witli .iieoni(‘ti*ical 


d(‘sions. In SOUK* 
I)indin,i!s, Xos. 10 
and Id. tlir hands 
arc* in relic*!' ; in 
>om(‘, Xos. 12 and 
Id, rlic'v ar'* snnk- 
<‘n in tin* [)lan<‘ 
oF the l(‘ather. A 
rich (‘h'eet is oh- 
fainc'd hy l<‘a\ini.»‘ 
jtei’Fc'etly smooth 
some* ol' the* tiaiir(*s 
in the* i-o>(‘rt(‘s. 

15. — In this 
hindine many oF 
f he dc*tai Isarc* uild- 

<*d. (Fi^-. d4.) 



17 to 19. — Fhi|)s. witli (littVivnt nirtliotU oF 
onianic'iitarion. No. ID shows wliat a lM‘antiFnl 
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effect has heoii obhuiied by oildin^ a few of the 
lines only. 

20 a. — Ibick of :i lar^^'e biiidino' with ;[>'(*oni(*tri- 
cal desityns. 

Show-cask B. 

20-23. — Linings with ^^aiiftered designs. 
N® 20 has aral)es<jii(‘s with white! foliat^e ; N® 23 has 
beautiful floral (h'siuiis arran.i»(Ml in th(‘ form 
of a star. 

Show-('Ask ( 

jBinditiiJ^^ if'ifh <lesHjn,'f in the ronters and the rent re. 

24. — Lining* 
witli ganIVei’ed 
d(‘si;LUi offlowei's 
i?i ti(‘lds (Miclos- 
<m 1 by (MirNaMl 
lin(‘s. 

25-26.— Id- 

uinus with floral 
d(vsio!i. 

27. — \V(dl- 

|)r(*s(‘r\ (*d liiiino- 
with arabes([U(*s 
(‘fre(*li\'ely ar- 
I’aiijLted and dis- 
tri})iit<‘d. Fi<i:. 
do. 
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Bindings with designs in the corners and centre. 
Flaps. 


Show-cask I). 

28 to 30 , Turkish or Persian bindings with 
floral or arabesque designs. 

* ^ 

31 . — Koran coffer with square base. The ex- 
terior is covered with light coloured leather 
nrnaineuted with gilded geometrical interlacings ; 
in the interior are fifteen lined slots on a green 
background all covered with very fine leather 
gauffered with floral designs. 

Fniin the iiio.sqiie of SiilUiii Hasisaii, and probably dating 
from Idt* reign, A.D. 1847 to 1861. 

32 . — Koran coff er in form a hexagonal prism ; 
part of the covering of black leather gauffered and 
gilt still remains. The centre of the lid is adorned 
with a very beautiful rosette of gilded arabesques 
en a black ground, surrounded by a circular band 
with a design very well carried out in the colour of 
the leather on a gilt background. 

The ornamentation of the sides was more restrain- 
ed. They had at each e<lge a wide band of gilded 
lines formerly completed at the top of the coffer by 
the projecting rim of the lid. The lower band was 
interrupted on two sides by inscriptions, now 
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fragiiientarv ; the followirij^* words however can 
fortunately still be read : 

, , , -L . . • 

(A a/i) salt el-G/rnrij may (iod preserve • .... 

Sultan fl-Ghuri reijriiwl from 1501 to 1511>. The cott'or oame 
from bis nios<iUH. 


MANUSCRIPTS AND VOTIVE TABLETS. 

1 and 2. — Parts of the Koran. 

1. — Illuminated leaf formin;i‘ the second }>a^e 
of a yoz\ usually the thirtieth j>art of the Koraiv 
here a sixtieth part, as shown by the inscription 
at the top of the pa<re. The central field, surround- 
ed bya black floral border, forms an eight-leaved 
rosette of white lines on a red and white background. 
Above and below^ are oblong fields with inscrijH 
tions in (<ufic referring to the sacredness of the 
Koran. 

These inscription.s are the continuation of two 
half-sentences on the leaf which preceded this. 
It was customary to begin each yoz^ or part of the 
Koran with two richly illuminated fields which 
contained only the verses here (juoted : 

77i?J is a holy Koran^ presei'ved in a sacred hook ; 
none hit the jmrified may tovch if. It is a revelation 
from the Lord of the two woidds (heaven and earthly 
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The illumination of this page is certainly not of 
the highest order, though the technique of its 
execution and gilding is irreproachable. This fact 
may be explained by the haste w ith which the w ork 
was done, in carrying out an order received. A 
dedicatory inscription to be read on this leaf show^s 
that this fragment came from the library with 
w hicli Sultan Muaiad endowed his mosque. Tlie 
<lifficulty of completing in a short time such a large 
and important order probably }>revented the artist 
from exercising greater care in his work. 

The inscription to which we allude is as follow .s : 

A>\^ u'UaUl fV 

(l) •iA* ^ J\ 

jr ^5L1 jL 

JUJ aJuI <>-jf cUlil bfeyW ')lj At j\m3 

upraise be to God, Lord of the two worlds. Before 
witnessesj our lord and master j the sultan the king el 
A/iiaiad Sheikh, mat/ God perpetuate his kingdom, 
declared that he created wakf ” this Koran com-- 
posed of sixty parts, ami ordered it to be kept in the 
mostpie he had founded in Bah Zueila, may God 
prosper it by his long life. He made it a condition 
that this Koran should not leave the mosque as a loan 
•or far any other reUson. This wakf ^cas instituted 
fr&m a desire to please God, may He he exalted ! 
— A-B. 
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2. — Part o£ another part of the Koran, bearin< 2 ; 
on one of its ])ages a deilioation almost exactly si- 
milar to the foregoing. The vignette at the end of 
the page marks the end of the chapter. 

The writinj? is not htnwitifnl. hut the ilUniiination is cftrefnlly 
done. 


VOTIVE TABl.ETS. 

Devout Moslems fre4piently present to inoscpies^ 
tombs, etc., votive tablets of wood, leather or pajun* 
on which are inscribed in heantifiil writing in vo(*ii- 
tioiis, religious sentences, or texts from the Koran. 
The ii]>j)er })art of the tablets is nearly always artisti- 
cally carved. The tablets forming the c()ll(H‘tion 
in the Museum show vcuy skilful culigra]>iiy, richly 
ornamented : some iueliuh' water-colour sktitcluM 
re])resenting tlu* Kuahu and its surroundings. 

These tahhds date from recent eenturies, and 
naturally their ornamentation cannot he (*onii)arcd 
with the .splendid illumination of ancient Korans. 

4 . — Tabhdu On the uj)per part are painted 
flowers: tliert' is a pretty border of inany-coloiiretl 
ara(>es(jues. 

5. — The text is surroundetl by a crescent 
in Idue. 

6. — The work of Khalil Ka«inan, in 1814. In 
the middle is a star made by \vriting the name of 
Ali live times. Indifferent work. 
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7 . — The text is placed within a gilt crescent. 

8 . — Tablet inscribed in snlus and naskhi char- 
acters, written by es-Sayed Mohammed el-Wasfi 
fn 1S(X). 

* 'I'his beautiful writing forniy a diploma delivered by three 
pnifessors of caligmphy authorising the writer to exhibit ins 
work and to exercise the profession of a, wTiting master. It 
(•(jutains a remarkable list of caligraphist.s from the (’alipli Aly 
to the holder of the diploma. — A. B. 

9. — The dowers which adorn this board are w(‘]l 
drawn and painted. The gilt crescent encloses to- 
gtdluM' with a text the name of Aly arranged as on 

IJ. The diiest part of tin' work is the miniature 
of the Kaaba, which is very wtdl re]>resented. 

The tjiblet was executed by Mustafa Zuhni Zadn in 1780. 

id. — Tablet of gazelle-skin. The writing ami 
ornaments, especially those in the corners alx)ve the 
a roll, a re in Moorish style. The w ork is signed by 
Mohaniimul son of Abd el-Kader. 

11 . — Large board divided into many fields 
vvbieb enclose .drawings of mosques and holy plae<‘s 
(‘xeeuted with great simplicity. The work was 
presented to the mosque of el-Husseini in 18i)5 by 
the chief kavass of the Ministry of Education. 

13 . — This tablet contains an invocation to God 
ilnd a verse in beautifnl letters cut out of paixu’. 

It seems that paper-cutting was formerly much 
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])ractised in EjLrypt. Prisse d’Avennes makes 
special mention of it in his work. 

14. — The field in square (mfic contains the 
names of God, the Prophet, and the first (Caliphs! 
Alx>ve and helow an^ inscriptions in well-formed 
interlaced Oiific letters. Lett<Ts and ornaments 
are in stucco. 

16. — Tablet from the mos<iiie of Imam esh- 
Shafai* with <»:il(led stucco letters. Ahov(‘ an^ the 
names of God, the Pr()ph(*t, the four (/aliphs, Has- 
san am! Hussein. In tht^' middle is a verse written 
twice symmetri(*ally. At the bottom is anotluu’ 
vfTse. 

19. — At the toi» is jiainted a represenfiition of 
the Kaaha. Below on the right is the same subject 
plac(‘d within the nu)s<|ue at Mecca ; at the bottom 
are mountains. 

21 and 22 . — (/anvas painted in oil-colours. 

No. 21 represents the Kuaba and a part of the 
lioly city : No. 22 shows what is probably the city 

wifli fnnih nf fho T^rnnhot^ 
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GLASS. 


(xhiss-working has had in all ages an important 
place in the industry and art o£ Eastern countries. 
The craft may be traced hy visible examples as 
far back as the Byzantines ; and although then^ 
exist very few examples of their work, contemi>o- 
rary records furnish ample proof of the importance 
of tin’s industry among the people of Byzantium. 
A beautiful specimen preserved at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of Paris shows to what a degree of 
jxu’fection the art had attained among the Persians 
of the sixth century (^). There is abundance of 
historical testimony to prove the development of 
glass-making among theArabs, particularly in Syria. 
El Mukadessi, a tenth century writer, states that 
Tyre, exported glass trinkets and wares cut 

with the wheel. William of Tyre, 1130 to lllKl, 
speaks of the glass work of this town as being 
exiiorted into all countries. Benjamin of Tudela, 
at th(‘ end of the thirteenth century and beginning 
of the fourteenth, also praises the beauty of the 
glass vases made at Tyre (‘). Tripoli in Syria, like 
all the coast towns, also possessed glass-works : 
history has even preserved a treaty concluded 


(i) L'AH la verrerie^ Gei-spach, Pari.s, p. SI. 
(*) Safer Nanieh, note to p. 47. 
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between this town and the Republic of Venicv. 
regulating tlie export of broken glass (0. El-Omari, 
Secretary of State^ who lived for a long time at 
Cairo, mentions that Egypt, Syria, Persia, and 
Asia Minor imported from Damascus bowls, inlai<l 
(*opper vessels, and wares of (jilded glass (^). Lastly 
Hafiz Abril, died about 14*10, speaks imrticularly 
of the art of glass-making at Aleppo (Haleb). 
‘‘A special industry at Aleppo is glass-making. 
Nowhere else in the world are more beautiful ob- 
jects of glass to b(‘ seen. AVhen a man enters the 
bazaar in which glass ware is sold he cannot make 
u[) his mind to go out, so enchanted is he with the 
beauty of the vases, <lecorat(Ml with marvellous 
elegance and taste, (ilass ware from Alejipo is 
carried to all countries to be offered as presen ts'X^). 

We have now to consider the development of 
the art of glass-making undcu* the Arabs in Egypt. 
The earliest jirodiicts that can lie assigned to this 
period with historic certainty are the small glass 


(r) In tl)« tr<*aty whi<*lj Boheniuml VI. Prince of Antioch 
iiinl (\)nnt of Trij)oli, concluac<l on .luiic Ist, 1277 with 1. 
('ontarini, Doge of Venice, there occurs the folio win jU: stipula- 
tion : ’• Et si Vcnicien trait verre l)riz6 tie hi ville, il est tenuz 
(Ic payer le dhiine If the Venetians export broken friass 
from the town, they are obliged to pay the tithe. 

Sefer Xaiiieh p. 42, and E.(i. Rey llechervhri^ 
ef hhtoriques xnr In domimt'ion deti Latins^ Paris, 1877. 

(2) Notice conmninicated by M. Van Berchem to M. Hchmo- 
KANZ for Ids work Altonenfali^che Olmgefame^ Wien, ISJ>8. 
( 0 Sefer Naineb, in»te to fiage 33 
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disks which served as standards of weights and 
measures, and of which there are several in exist- 
ence dating from the first centuries of Arab 
tloinination in Egypt. Some of these are exhibited 
in the Sixteenth Hall, Show-case S 

But as to the importance of the art of glass- 
making in Egypt about the eleventh century, Nasiri 
Khosrow gives precise information. The writings 
of this celebrated traveller, so often quoted, are a 
most valuable mine of details about the towns, 
huildings, arts, and industries of his period. He 
s)>eaks freijuently with admiration of the products 
lie noticed in the course of his travels ; and it is 
curious to remark that while he makes no mention 
oi tlic art of glass-making in Syria lie speaks of it 
ns flour! si ling in Egypt. Relating the wonders of 
a market tiy the side of the mosque of Amru, he 
stat<*s that he there saw rock crystal of the greatest 
l>eauty artistically wrought by workmen of histc. 
The rock crystal had been brought from Morocco ; 
bur it was said that recently there had been 
rcHMMved from the sea of Culzom rock crystal more 
transparent and of finer quality than that of 
Morocco (")• Wc have here a proof that these 

(1) St^e Rogers Bey, (Ham as a Jor Kt^rnfard mhi 

weUfhts: tnui, by the stime author, Unpuhlhhed (jlass iceUjhfa 
and measvres. There is also a publioation on the sJime subject 
by M. Cassanova, Etudn aur les inseriptmis arahes des paida et 
vimuras nt rerre^eallectUm Fouqunt et in the coinuuniiea- 
tkm made to the Egyptian Institute in 1891. 

(*) Sefer Naineh, p. 149. 
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Aral)-E.iiTptian craftsmen knew how to work rock 
crystal, a fact wliicli is further exemplified by the 
numerous phials of cut crystiil in the collection of 
the Museum. These were found, with the <^dass 
standards of weights and measures already men- 
tioned, in the rubbish mounds that mark the site 
of the ancient town of Fostat. In addition to these 
objects, beads, enamelled bracelets, and numerous 
fragments of enamelled glass have been discovered 
at the same place. These fragments, intrinsically 
worthless, are remarkable as vestiges of a sui)erb 
but vanished art. 

In the same book, on page 151, we find mention 
of a kind of glass of great value: ‘’They make at 
Cairo also, transparent glass of great l>urity, re- 
sembling the emerald ; it is sold by weigjit”; and 
further on, on page 153; “Fn the bazaar, grocers, 
druggists, and hardwan^ merchants themselves 
supply the glasses, glazed earthmi vessels, and the ' 
pa))er necessary to contain or wrap uj) what they 
sell; so that the buyer need not concern himself 
about the articles recpiired to contain his purchases^'. 
This passage shows the immense develoiunent of 
the glass industry in the country, when merchants 
wer(^ able to give glass vessels to customers gratis. 
Finally the same book (Sefer Nameh, page IKJ), 
bears testimony to the export of glass from Egypt; 

“ The merchants who go to Nubia carry for sale 
glass trinkets, combs, and coral”. 

There is another work which lx‘ars witness to 
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the manufacture of glass in Egy^jiat the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. In a work on state 
administration the writer alludes to trades : ‘‘The 
governor of the town of (^airo should assign a 
(jifurter to each market, so that mean and low trades 
do not interfere with noble professions. He should 
give orders that those who cKercise unhealthy 
trades, involving grime and dirt, should have their 
<^stiiblishments outside the town, far from the central 
<juarters’\ Among these establislunents he men- 
tions slaughter-houses, taimeries, foiaulries^ 

iron foundries, lime kilns, etc (^), 

The richest existing treasure of Moslem glass- 
working may he seen in the collection of lamps in 
enamelleil glass, exhibited in the Fifteenth and 
tSixteeiith Halls. The number of lamps, excluding 
fragments, exceeds sixty. By their conception, the 
variety of their ornamentation, and the beauty of 
their inscriptions^ as well as V)y the perfection of 
their workmanship and the colour of their enamels, 
they show the great skill of the glass-workers of 
the time. Like all Eastern glass they contain tiny 
air-bubbles, which, however, in no way detract 
from their beauty. 

There has been some discussion as to whether 
these lamps were made in Egypt or were imported 

(i) This iHisaage was supplied by Aly BeyBoghat who quotes 
it from a work entitled Ansar el-Owal fi Tartih ed-DowL by 
Haftsan, son of Abdallah. This work, compoged in 708 (A.D. 1309) 
is dedicated to Sultan Beibars II, as may be seen in the preface. 
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from Syria. Historians speak of the glass-works 
of Syria as well as those of Egypt; hut we have no 
doubt that tliese superb lamps were made in this 
country. It cannot be admitted that the Egyptians 
would hav<» jiref erred to im])ort such fragile articles 
rather than to manufacture them in their own 
country, where glass was extensively made, and 
whither, later * 011 , the Venetians themselves canu‘ 
to seek the soda necessary for th(dr own glass- 
making. Tliis argument alone, in addition to the 
pr(‘viouslyHjuote(l testimony of historians, would 
appear conclusive, when w(‘ think of the ]>owerfid 
and ostentatious sultans who made of Egyi)t tlndr 
principal possession and of Cairo their favourite 
residence, and who loved to ap])eai’ as patrons of 
the fine arts. But a still stronger argument for 
their native origin is furnished by the charaet<‘ristic 
taste and style of the lamps ; that is to say, tlu^ 
striking resemblance bc^tween their ornaments and 
those which decorate the mos^iu's. In illustration 
of this it is sufficient to refer to the lamps numbered 
33 and 3!^ ; both come from the mosque of Sultan 
Hassan, and the first is inscribed with his nam(‘ : 
an examination of these lamj>s will show that the 
flowers which adorn them an^ exactly thi^ same as 
those that form the border carved on the marble of 
his tomb. This argument is the more to be insisted 
on because there are certain evident and character- 
istic differences between the Moslem styles of 
Syria and Egypt, most plainly brought out in 
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architecture ; and the arabesques on the Lamps are 
in close agreement with the varied adornments of 
Egy})tian buildings. 

It is true that writers of the Middle Ages dwell 
ui)on the excellence to which the art of glass- 
working had been carried in several towns of 
Syria, and have little to say about t|ie same industry 
in Egypt (^). But may not the contrary be seen in 
tlie case of the Persian traveller who notes the 
manufacture of good paper at Tripoli without 
alluding to the flourishing glass industry of tliis 
town or of other Syrian towns, while he praises 
certain glass objects of Egyptian manufacture? 

Those wlvo attribute the manufacture of enamelled 
glass to ^yria instead of to Egyj>t invoke in sui)j>orr 
of their tlieory the fact that nearly all the hundred 
and odd glass lamps of this kind still existing date 
from tlie fourte(uith century. They add that non<‘ 
of latm* (late arc to be found bt‘cause TamerlaiK% 
after having ravag(?d Syria at the end of the four- 
teenth century, carried off to Samarkand all the 
workers in glass ('). To this it may be replied that 


(V) PrissH (rAveiines in his Art aruhe^ 208, speaking of 
eujnnelled glass lamps says that "they wei^e ehiefly niade at 
M;msura> a town whieh during the period of the caliphs was 
renowned for its glass works and tidneiary money”. Unfortn- 
nately the author does not name his authority for this assertion. 

(2) (Varrhiologie arahe, 8rd article, Jmtrmil Amitiqur^ 
1SK)4, by Max van Berchem. In this article, however, M. van 
Berchein states that enamellecl glass obje<*ts were made “ prlncd- 
[Milly ” in Syria. 
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there are in existence a certain number of lamps of 
which th(^ (late is mncli later than the invasion of 
the Mongol coiK^ueror: they are a lam]) bearing 
tlie name of Sultan el-Muaiad Sheikh (^), and the 
lamp of Kanbay, No. bd in the Museum. WIktc 
but in Egyi)t could these have been made, sinc(^ 
the Syrian furnaces were extinguished ? 

But the ])artisans of Syria have still another 
argunumt : how can it be exjilained that tliere art* 
in Egypt no lam])s of enamelled glass dating from 
the rhirtetmth century (‘^), unless by the fact that 
during this period relations with Syria were sus- 
p(‘nded on account of the ( Vusades ? In answer 
to this it may Ijc pointed out that ])eriodsof warfare 
were often inttn-rupted by i>eriods of ])eace, when 


(C) For an afcoimt of this lamj) see the (Varclfeologio 

ahovr* qnotod. The lanip helonjrs to Baron (}nsta.ve de Koth- 
schikl ; it bears an inseription statin*? tiiat it was made for the 
medvanMt (eollejfe) of Sultan Malek Muaiad Abu en-Nasr Sheikh. 

(2) Two lamps of the thirteenth century were known till 
recently: that of Sultan Khalil, made t>etween 12115 and ’I211f), 
No. 1 in the Museum, and that belonging to Madfiine Delort de 
Gleon, made between 121h> and 1295 d^artrhMofjle 

previously quoted). H.E. Yacoub Artiii Pasha informs us that 
he has just examined seveml laui])s in South Keaisington 
Museum belonging to Mr. Pierpont Morgan, and among them is 
oi»e which l)ears the name of the Emir Ala ed-Din el-Bundukdtir, 
the former master of Sultan Beibars 1st. Ah the emir died in 1286 
and the lamj) must have been made previously, it must be 
considered the oldest extant. 
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commercial relations would be resumed with 
renewed energy; and besides, if there are no thir- 
teenth century lamps in Egypt, there are none in 
Syria either. 

It is certainly a very curious fact that among 
more than a hundred lamps there are so very few* 
which do not belong to the fourteenth century; 
but to draw from this fact conclusions of the nature 
of those mentioned above seems to us a A ery risky 
proceeding. It must be due to pure chance; like 
the ehancf* which gives us, in a collection of four- 
teenth century lamps gathered from thirteen 
different buildings, no less than thirty-four in the 
name of Sultan Hassan, eighteen of Sultan Barkuk, 
three of Sultan Shuaban and ten each bearing a 
diff(‘rent name. There can be no doubt that these 
lamps are the last surviAuls of as many different 
sets which illuminated their respective mos^iues. 
What has become of the other lamps ? Where are 
those of all the other mosques, where the [lendent 
chains still existing each bore one ? And the glass 
lam]>s, plain or enamelled, in the mosques of Kait- 
bai, Ghuri, and the rest, down to the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, where are they? Extremely 
fragile, daily in the careless hands of the oilman, 
(/),oneby one they were broken and thrown 
away on the nearest dust-heap. 

Latest of the series of lieautiful lamps is that of 


(i) The man charged with the care of the lamps in a mosque. 
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Kiinbay, No. 66 in the collection : Kanbay was 
r<*gent of the kingdom from 1442 to 1453. In this 
lamp the enamels are not so brilliant as those of 
the former lamps, and the drawing of the armorial 
bearings shows a falling off; but the perfection of 
the written characters compels us to class it with 
the ])roducts of Oriental art. It is otherwise with 
the last of the series, No. 67, b(?aring the nanu* of 
Kai'tbay, (died 1496). This lam]) has no bond of 
union with the rest. The (‘iiamels are without 
brilliancy ; the floral ornaments are designed in 
Western fashion, as shown by the ])almettes and 
th(‘ acanthus lojives : and the written characters, 
despite vigorous strokes, betray a hand unused to 
this caligra])hy. It is plain that this lamp is neither 
of Egyptian nor Syrian manufacture; th(‘ character 
of its ornament points out too cl(*arly its Euro})ean 
origin. A short but very inter(‘sting document, 
quoted by M. van Berchem, gives a foundation on 
which to base a theory as to the origin of this 
lamp: Brascha, a native of Milan, who mad(‘ a 
pilgriinagf? to Jerusahmi in 1480, r<*lat(*s that lu* 
was carried to Palestine in a galley commanded by 
f ontarini, a V(metian, who sent from Jaffa to 
I )ainascus glass vases from Murano dcstin(‘d for 
the Dawadar (s(‘cretH.ry of stat(‘) of Syria, an officer 
of Kaitbay himself (\). This extract proves tlie 


(1) Corpita^ No. 5<X). Quoted fnuii \ oyaye de la Sainct i'ytc 
di* irterumlem, (Schefprj. 
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importation ot* Venetian ^lass in the second half of 
the fifteenth century, so that it is not unreasonahle 
to suppose that the lamp of KaTtbay came from 
Venice. 

We have now reached the period when the ^las.s 
industry of the East finally disappears. Henceforth 
Western glass-works provide the needs of the 
Levant, as commercial relations become closer (‘). 
In 15fi9 we read that the grand vizir of Oonstan- 
tinople, through the agency of the Venetian 
ambassador, gave the glass-workers of Murano an 
order for nine hundred glass lamps ; the sketch 
attaclied to the document gives the conventional 
contour as we see it in the s])e(*iinens exhibited {“] 

♦ 

* * 

Another (iuality of glass manufactured in Egypt 
in addition to the lamps comj>rised the glass window- 
paii(\s to which w^e alluded briefly when speaking 
of tracery windows in cut plaster : the oldest 
s])ecimens are the remnants in the w indows of the 
tomb of Saleh Nigni ed-I)in Ayub, a. D. 1248. 

(1) This commercial fact leads us to ask whether it was not 
precisely tlie competition of the glass factories of Murano whi«‘li 
gave Eastern glass-working its death-blow. Commercial policy 
has iHien the same in all ages, and the destruction of an industry 
by foreign competition would not be an unprecedented fact. 
We would remind the render that one of the sources of th«^ 
wealth of the Venetian Republic was the inono[K>lv in glass, 
over which the Coumal watched with a jenlousy whieh diii 
not shrink even from crime. 

(*) Gerspaoh, op, eU. 
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Here and in succeeding buildings the glass is very 
thick; but in window pahes of the fifteenth century 
the glass is very thin, being only a inilliinetre in 
thickness. These panes include three shades of 
red, three of 1)1 iie, two of green, and two of yellow. 
The colour is always in the paste or body, which 
contains little airbubbles like the body of tlu^ lamps. 
From the fre<|uent presence of a rounded rim on 
the (*dgcs of the panes, it may b(‘ concluded that 
they were made in very small sheets. 

AVe must also mention the small gilt cubes of 
glass, ten millimetres s(juan‘, which were made 
specially for th<‘ rare Byzantine mosaics. The 
flattened edg(‘s of th(‘s(‘ cub(‘s show that they were 
(‘lit while the glass was still soft. Tlu^ gilt surface 
is always well preserved. These mosaics were very 
little used, and are only to be found in two buildings: 
the ceiling of the prayer-niche in the mosque of Jbn 
Tulun (ninth century), and thatof the ))rayer-niche 
in the mosque of Akbugha (fourteenth century), 
which forms a part of th(‘ mos(|ue of el-A/har (^). 

Before concluding we should also mention the 
tur(jUoise-l)lue enamel with which marble and stone 
were inlaid to bring out tin* brilliancy of a d(*sign, 
and the small columns of the sann* enamel which 
adorn the sides of tlie [>rayer-niehe in moscpies of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

(1) III the ceilin^f of the prayer-niche of the nioftipie of 
l eibars, also a part of el-Azhar, there is a moHaic of nilvered 
irlasH. 
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GLASS LAMPS. 

The eiiainelled ;flass lamps are the gn^ttest glory 
oF the Arab Museum, which possesses about half 
of the total iiumIxH- existing in the world. All 
these lamps are of similar form. They have a wide 
funnel-shaped neck, a l)Owl swelling towards th(‘ 
l)ase and furnished with from three to six handles, 
and at the bottom a small pcxlestal or in a few 
eases a moulding, so that the lamp may at need 
stand instead of being hung. The height varies 
between ten and eighteen inches. 

There was no direct contact between the laniy) 
and the substance burned to give light, but a glass 
vessel containing oil and wick was always sus- 
pended within the lamp by means of liooks holding 
the rim ; the arrangement is shown in lamp No, 7<S 
hung in the middle of the Fifteenth Hall. Chains 
of brass or silver were attached to the handles, and 
(*arried over the neck to unite beneath an ovoid, 
to which was fastened the long chain which hung 
from the roof. The ovoids were made of wood, or 
glazed earthenware, or were fre(|uently simply the 
sliell of an ostrich egg : but they were also some- 
times of glass, and then they w ere adorned like the 
lamps theniselves with beautiful eiuunels, as may 
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bo seen 111 the specimens Nos. 31 to 33, luckily 
preserved for us in themos(jue of Sultan Hassan. 

The number of lamps in the Museum is sixty- 
(‘ijLi’ht, of which twenty-five are intact, forty-oii(‘ 
damaged and two in ])ieces. With very few (‘xce])- 
tions, the inscriptions existing’ on the lamps ar(‘ 
indications of their owners ; and wher(‘ this is not 
the case, tlnu'e are armorial bearings which arc* 
almost e(|ually significant. It has thus becui |)os- 
sible to classify the lamps with mucli accuracy in 
chronological ord(*r. Altooethcu* on these* lamps 
are recorded the names of six sultans and s(*ven 
Mainluke princes ; one hears the* titl(*s of an 
unnamed Mainluke, and one* lias armorial b(‘arin^s 
but no historical inscription. On No. 4, in addition, 
the craftsman has sioned his name. Wliere no 
naiiK* is mentioned then* are at least medallions 
containing* the customary asci-iption of |>rais<‘ to a 
sultan ; in only one* (‘xamph*, No. 39, do wc* find a 
lamp containin^i: no- inscription whatever. 

The beauty of the enamels, the perfection of the 
caligraphy, the variety of thed(*sions and the ^reat 
rarity of these lamps combine to ])Iace th(*manion,<» 
the most valualile relics of the ])ro(huits of Moshun 
art. Most sur})rising' is the fertility of invention 
shown by the manner in which the desi<i’ns are 
varied, especially in lamps a|)pareutly made fortlie 
same places and at first sight identical. 
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Show-case A. 

1 . — Lamp in clear ^lass. On the neck are 
ornaments, and on the howl in red letters is an in- 
scription thus worded : 

<s3l\ iJlUJl ■-(, L? 

0^^^^ ji\j dj.1 

Atnott4j ichiif ii'Ufi made specially for the ldesi<ed 
iomh of the s(tlfan the most nohie king esSaleh : may 
(jod enfold, Its occupant with mercy and acceptance ! 

Sultan t‘s-Srdeh died in 124(S : but other titles 
contained in the text hnid us to believe that this 
lamp was made lor the tomb of Sultan Khalil, son 
of Kalaun, assassinated in 1293 (L. This makes 
the lamp the oldest in the collection, 

'riu‘ foot is missing. 

• 2. — Lamp of enamelled olass. On the upper 
part of the neck is a (‘ircular band containin^^ an 
inscription in wliich the letters are left in clear 
;Lilass standing out from a background of blue 
enaimd. Between the handles, also in enameh ar<‘ 
flowers. Tlie inscri])tion names the Emir Silar, 
di(Ml 130!h 

A).! At 

*U.P dJ.1 Iac ^UJLJLmJI 

Amo/uf ndiat was nhule specially for th/ tomh of 
(i) See Corjnts^ No. 461. 
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the servant in need of the Emliedj Seif ed-Din Silm% 
regent of the great snltanate ; nuig God grant him 
forgiveness. 

Th«‘ ne(^k is damaged. 

3. — (jIuss lam]) adorned with ornaments and 
inscri[)tions. T1h‘ text on the neek is from the Ko- 
ran : that on the bowl name's Sultan Mohammed, 
sou of Kalaun. Noteworthy among tlie ornaments 
ar(' the dots of blue enamel and the crowds of 
birds which surround th(‘^ nudtifoils at the base* of 
the bowl. 

From the mos((uee)f Sultan Mohammed (*n-Nase‘r 
elied L‘U1. 

d Li'uil J.!, J.C 

Fiover (Did might lo our lord the salt an, the hing, 
en^Ndser Mohammed, jirofirf or of the world and the 
religion, 

4. — Lamj) of great be‘autv. The* ne‘ck is beu- 
dereel with elclie*ate* ele*signs, anel elivieled by three* 
circuilar fields ; it ceintains an inscriptiem in blue 
enamel cnhanc(*d by trails of foliage in white* 
enamel with flowen’s of ye*llow, re‘el anel gren'ii, e>n a 
baedvground of gilt glass with the gileling well 
])re'se*rve*d {f). This te'xt is take*n fre)ni the* Koran, 


On tln^ great^M* nuFidxM’ of these ininph, th»* whole ufi- 
enamel led surface was originally gilt. I’he bjid <juality of tl»e 
fixative enijiloycd lias allowfal the gold to wear awav. 
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C'lia}). IX. V. 1<S: l)ut the inscription on the howl in 
letters l(‘rt el(‘ar on a 
haek,Ln*oun(l of hhn^ (‘iia- 
m(‘I. attril)ii<(‘s the object 
to th(‘ Emir Almiis. At 
th(‘ hot tom oF th(‘ howl, s(‘- 
parafinl hy many-colour- 
ed HowcM’s, ar(‘ other cir- 
eiilar fields like thos(‘ on 
the n(*ck, (melosine- the 
armorial Ixairinii' calhal 
tln‘ kuhak (^). ( )n th(‘Foot 
is th(‘ nam<‘ oF the crafts- 
man. ( Imii’. oh.) 

Th<‘ first t(‘xt is as fol- 
lows : 

j>- siil ^ Ld 

/7/e Hh)squrs of ( tod <( rr o/tit/ ni I (^nd i^d w/ ///o.vr 
U'hn tndu'i'(’ in (lod (did the I ^(dj a) Jadifinvut, 

< )n tlie how 1 : 

<Jliw (■) AcL^ 

^Ll 

A //((>//(/ ii'liiif ni<(d(' Jin' tin* ///osyz/r tfini /n'os- 
jx rs nnhf hy tin* K'or.'diiy nj tin* snjn'f'nn* (ind, nnid<* 
n'ifkj hy Ills h'.rrfdlinicy i*l-AH >S(*i/ ('d-Dh: Al/nas^ 

Inrd-clnduhcvhd n n) fin* k imy (*it-As ns(*r. 

(M tile Unit' oji 2HI). 

(^) Tin* j in this word is inissin^r. 
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The mosque of the Emir Almas is situated at the bepinniug of 
the Hilmieh Street in Cairo. 

The inscription which refers to the artist is : 

4 Jil ij xJ\ Je 

77/c uu)rl of the needff servant A ll, son of Moha nt- 
med Amaki ; man dod (/rant him pardon ! 

Purchased. 

5. — (xlass laini» richly decorated with flowers 
in enamel, red, white, blue, ^reen, and yellow. Tin* 
inscrii)tion on th(‘ neck in letters of blue enamel in 
relief <rives the name of a Mamlnke of one of the 
sultanscalled en-Nasei% probably the son of Kalann. 
The medallions, thre<‘ on the neck and three on the 
lower [)art of the bowl, contain the arms of tliis 
Mamlnke: two |)olo-sticks in green back to back. 
The panels l)etween the handles are filled with 
inanv-eoloured flowers, or with nmltitud(‘s of birds. 

The gildiiijr is very well preserved, aiul eiiabh^s uk to foiuri an 
idea of the ^reat beauty these laiiips must have possessed while 
their gilding was fresh. 

The following is tin* inscription : 

(1) 4ll J..JI JUII U 

Amowj what iras made In/ order of his .K.rcellenr// 
Seif ed- Dm, Mameluke of the Kinr/ en-‘X(tser. 

The foot is damaged. 

(1) The lettre !l should be followed by ♦‘vidently an erroi- 
made by the cmftsmaii. 
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Show-case B. 

5a, — Lainx) of onamelled glass inscribed with 
the naln(^ of Tughaitimiir, a Mainluke of Sultan 
Saleh. The inscriptions on the neck and the bowl 
ar<‘ in letters of blue enamel on a glass ground : 
that on the neck is interrupted in three jdaces by 
tin* armorial b(‘a rings of tlu^ emir, shown also on 
the low(‘r part of the bowl. 

’^uii 

Jiy order of hi{< E.tuudlency, the nohle, eauilfed, 
{efr.) I'aghaifinair, secretary of state to the Sid tan 
es-Saleh, 

The firmorial b(*a rings are as follows : on a bar 
l(‘ft in chnir glass a red chalice enclosing a yellow 
hii^roglyphic signifying lordof Up|)er and Lower 
Egypt: chief and base of brown enamel. The bowl 
of the lamp is damaged. 

riu‘ a.si liptioii of this lamp by M. van Berohem to the Emir 
Seif ed-Diii Tujfhaitiinur {Cm'jms insrriptio/itfm araW'arem, 
p.j). 660-661), is justified by another lamp preserved in the 
Muse(» Rationale at Florence and having upon it the name 
Tughuitimur followed by the attributive en-Nadjmi. This 
emir was a Maniluke of Sultan Malek Saleh Ismail ; he died 
in 1347. 

From this identification results the important fact that hie- 
roglyphiea were used in armorial bearings in the^irst half of 
the fourteenth century : whereas hitherto no such sign had 


12 
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been known to have been used for this purpose previous tc 
the fifteenth century (*). 

6 . — har^e piece of a lamp. On the neck, ol 
which only a small ])art remains, are 1)1 iie letters 
on a clear glass ground. On the bowl are letterj 
in clear glass on a blue ground : below are twc 
medallions (the third is wanting) with the ernir^ 
armorial bearings. The broken inscription on th( 
bowl terminates with the first two letters of the 
name Ak Sunkur, in whose mosque the fragment 
was found. 

Amom/ what was made hy order of the slave in 
need of God {may he he ewalted) Ak » . . en-Naserl 

The armorial bearings are made up of a chalice in silver on n 
red bar. with clear glass above and silver (‘naniel below : (cha- 
lice argent on fess gules, verre in chief and base argent). 

7. — Glass lamp with inscriptions and ornaments 
in various enamels. 

The text on the neck is from the Koran ; the in- 
scription on the bowl contains tlui name of Sheikhu. 

For his Excelleney th£ most noble {other titles fol- 
low) Seif exh I) in Sheikhu en-Ndseri (‘). 

(0 See on the lamps of Tughaftimur the cominunicatioii 
made by the author to the Institut Egyptien, Nov. (>, 1907. 

(*) En-Nkseri signifies belonging or having belonged to tht^ 
Sultan en-Naser. 
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The six medallions bear the armorial bearings o£ 
Sheiklui : a red chalice on a bar of gold (almost 
effaced), with red above and black below : chalice 
gules on fess or, gules in chief and base sable. 

Presented by M. Rostovvitz Bey, 188(). 

* 

* * 

The thirty-four lamps next in order come from 
the mos(|ue of Sultan Hassan. They bear either the 
name of this sultan with the customary formula, 
or his royal title in cartouches, thre(‘ upon the neck 
and three upon the foot. One only. No. 39, bears 
no inscription, but its resemblance to No. 33 and 
the place of its origin enable us to assign it to the 
same sultan. 

8 to 25 . — These Iami)S are all very similar. 
They bear inscriptions and ornaments in enamel of 
various colours. The text on the neck, in blue 
letters on a glass ground often showing traces of 
gold, is taken from the Koran ; the inscrijdion 
which covers the bowl, in clear glass on a ground 
of blue, gives the name and titles of Sultan Hassan. 
The slender letters enclosed in cartouches on the 
neck and at the bottom of the bowl express desires 
for the sultan’s glory. Several of the lamps have 
preserved much of their gilding. The inscription 
taken from the Koran is tlie incomplete third verse 
of the 24th chapter 

j <i>i 
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* (toiI lv the liifkt of the heavens and the earth. Jlis 
lii/lit is like a niehe trhieh eontains a htazing lamp 
within a vessel o f glass like a radiant star. — A.B. 

rhis verse is eoinplete on most of the lamps, hut a few 
(‘oiitain the tirst senten(*e only. 

Tlio liistorioa] iiLseription is as follows : 

4il oUJUl 

Power and might to oar lord the sultan.^ the 
vietorions king^ ehampion of the fvorld ami the religion, 
Ifassatt^ son of Mohammed ; mag his virtorg he 
exalted ! 

On some of the lainjis the inscription is ( ornplete, 
but on others letters and sometimes whole words 
an^ missinn*. 

'I'he inscription to l)e seen <m most of these ljurips, in slen<lt*r 
letters enclosed witliin medallions, is always a,n ascriptU)!! »)f 
])raise to the ruler: sometimes his name is not mentioned, as on 
the lamps of Sultan Kassan : sometimes it is given, as on the 
lamps of Sultan Harkhk. 

Show-case ('. 

11 - 15 . — Lamj»s with the name of Sultan 
H assail. 

11- 13. — The inscription on the neck is enhaneinl 
by trails of foliage in white enamel. 

The bowl of No. 14 is damaged. 

Show-case D. 

16 - 20 . — Lamps with the name of Sulbin 
Hassan. 
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Damaged : the Tau*k of No. 18, the bow! of No. 19 (slightly)^ 
:irui the bow] and foot of No. 30. 

8how-case E. 

21 - 25 . — Lamj)s with the name of Sultan 
H assail. 

No. 21 is foniH'd of many fra^inents cemented 
together. 

Phe foot ol No. 22, and a pifH'e of No. 21 are wanting ; the 
!)OwI of No. 25 <lainage<l. 

In the lamps n<‘xt in order, from No. 2t) to No. 38 
the inscription alluding to Sultan Hassan isconfined 
to the more or less complete ascription of praise 
enclosed in the medallions. The large letters laid 
on the hull) in the previous series are replaced in 
these lam})S hy greatly variiul ornaments which 
make the lamps much more beautiful than those 
already described. Several of them are covered 
with a network of whit(‘ enamel with meshes 
miclosing the many-coloured decorations. No. 39 
is adorned with flowers only. Nos. 40 and 41 
resemble the (dghteen from No, 8 to No. 35, except 
that tlu‘ colouring is reversed. 

Show-case F. 

26 to 30 . — Lainx>s with medallions enclosing 
the titles of Sultan Hassan. 

26. — The body is <*overed with designs of 
flowers in many colours. 

Th«* foot is dauMigeti. 
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27. — The flowers on the bulb are in clear glass. 
Around the handles are bouquets of flowers in red, 
blue, white, yellow and green. 

The foot is wanting. 

29. — Between the handles is a rose-tree in many- 
coloured enamels. 

flO. — The flowers and arabes(]ues })etvveen the 
handles are enclosed in a many-leaved frame in 
white enamel. 

The bowl is (huna^ed. 

Show-casks G & H. 

31 to 36 . — Lamps with the name of Sultan 
Hassan. 

Tln^se lamj)S are hung as they w('re in th(‘ mos(jue; 
above each is the ovoid already mentioned. The 
ovoids on lamps fll, fl2, were also found in 
the mosque of Sultan Hassan. 

dl. — Lamp in enamelled glass completely 
covered with a network in white enamel; the or- 
naments are in red, blue, yellow, and gri on. There 
are enough trac(‘S of gold to show that all the 
unenamelled glass was originally gilt. Oji the neck 
three medallions enclosing a beautiful rosett(^ altern- 
ate with inscribed medallions, three of which appear 
also on the bottom of the bowl. The ovoid also is 
decorated with enamelled ornaments. (Fig- 57.) 

32. — The bowl is adorned with a girdle of fleurs 
d(slis in white strewn with ornaments. T1 h‘ larg(* 
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blue inscription from the Koran on the neck is 
interni[)tc(l by beautiful 
medallions. 

The ovoid is of enamelled 
glass, blue, red, white and 
green. On the white zone 
jr(M)bl()ng cartouches with 
ornaments in l)lu(% alter- 
nating with thrc(‘ imnlal- 
lionsthatenclos(‘ tlic ascrip- 
tion of ])raise and the name 
of th(‘ sultan. 

33. — Lamp complct(*ly 
cov(‘i*e(l wirli gilt flowers 
on a ground of 1)1 u(^ cna- 
nu'l ; much of the gilding 
remains. On rlie lU'ck and 
on th(‘ i)ottoin of the bowl 
ar<‘ tliriH' nu'dalllons with 
inscri]>tions. 

Th(‘ o\ oid, almost a glol)(‘, 
is of cnanndled glass 
bearing two intalallions 
which <‘nclos(‘ rlu‘ same 
sfutence as that on the 
ovoid last d(‘scril)(Ml, hut in this cast' tlu‘ SultaiTs 
naiiK' dot's not a]»])(‘ar. Fig. 58. 


34. — 'riio lamp is (lecorattMi all ov«‘r, Tht' nt'ck 
hears ornann'uts formetl by interlaced lint's, 
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with iii(‘(lalli()ns at intervals ; siinilai’ nit‘(lallions an*- 
])la(‘(‘(l on th(‘ lowtn- ])art oF tli<‘ howl. 

T1h‘ ovoid is of criiiklnl d:irk blue uhiss : it wns foiitul in 
tlio nu)S([Uf of A/b.ik ol 

35. — On tlio n(‘(*k is an inscription From the 
Kortin, in laivo'e l(‘tt(‘rs 
riclily ornannnitt'd ; 
th(' inscription is in- 
terrii])t(Ml by iiKMlal- 
lions. Siiniltir nc'dal- 
lions ar(‘ to he st'en on 
th(‘ ])owL tln‘ npj*(M* 
part oF which is dix i- 
d(‘(| hy a white ind- 
work into Helds oF va- 
ri(‘d sluipes, all lilh'd 
with fl()W(*rs. Tin* 
ovoid, in elaztul wjir<‘ 
with hlii(‘ ornaimnits 
on a whit(‘ uroimd. 
coin(‘s From tile nios(jnc 
of Kanl)iiy. 

3ll. — Th(‘ neck is tr(‘at(‘d ifi th(‘ sano' way as 
that oF N" 53. 31i(‘ l)owl is eov(n*(‘d with Howtos in 
cnam(‘l. Aho\(‘ is an ovoi<l oF liuht him* iiiass. 

Show-cask I. 

37 to 41. — I iam])s From tin* inoHpK* oF Snlttm 
Hassan. 
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37-38. — Thv two lumps aro similar to N® 34. 

N® 37 has no foot. 

— litimj) oomplotoly cov(n*ed with flowers, 
ami re.semhlinu- N ' 35, hut having no medallions or 
inscriptions. 

40 and 41. — ' Lamps Ix'aring inscriptions like 
those on lamps numbered 8 to 25. Here the differ- 
ence consists in the arrangement of the ornamen- 
tation, which is a rever.sal of that on the lamps 
}>revioiisly descrih(‘d. On the neck the gilt letters 
are iii clear glass on a blue ground, and on the bowl 
the lettersar(‘ in bliu^ enamel on a cl(‘ar glass ground. 

Shoav-cask K. 

42 to 44 . — Three* lami)s bearing a limited amount 
of decoration in slender red lines, with inscriptions, 
either in blue letters or on a blue ground, bearing 
tin* name of 8ultan 8haaban, and coming from the 
mos(jue of that name. 

uj jiuji (‘Uli 

Hi,s noble majestij,., the mltan el-malek el'^Ashraf 
A'dser ed^Dunia wa ed-Dln Shaabdn, 

This text is the same on all three lamps, but it is 
placed on each in a different manner, ii No. 42 
it is written twice on the neck in three long fields, 
and again in six cartouches on the bowl. The letters 
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are in red lines \vitli trae(‘s of gildin.ti, and ar<‘ on 
a ground of l)hu‘ enamel a])i)lied to th(‘ inside of 
the lamp. 

In No. 4, ‘Uli(‘ letters of tlie inseriidions an' l(‘ft in 
eh'ar ^lass on a ground of hliK' ('naiiK'l; the lanq); 
is divided into six fi('ld 

In No. 44 th(5 letters 
are of blue enann'l on 
a ^roniid of (d('ai’ i»lass; 
tlu'v sniToimd tlu' m'ek 
in hands inter- 

rnj)t<‘d by thr<'(' in<‘«l:d- 
lioiis. 

45. — Lamj) oF <‘na- 
nudh'd ,u']a>s. Tlic m'ek 
and the Ionvcm' ]iaia of 
the howl aia'ornament- 
ed witli armorial h(‘ar- 
in<is. Th.' ifjseription 
on tlie howl i> in the 
name of tin* Emir Ali 
el-Miirdani ( ^ ) . Fig. ;>9. 


(jbjLU j^\ 

//;.v Ahvv f hr Niflilr tjir r.r((lfr(l fiorrrjior Aht. 

ed’-J)m, the late emir Ali el-Mhfnh'ml, 


(i) Tht' tirsl rOitioii »>[ jin* ii:unfs tin* in* i-.] im* dl’ t*!- 

Manlani ;it (':iird :is t)i<* phici* wlii-n* {hi.> l:iiii|t was loiiiid^ 
hasiii;^ statniiirnt on tin* le^i.-tcrs ul' the Miix-inn. M. van 
Bt*rch(an (Corpus, p. proves that flu*, iarnp c;!!! Iia\»‘ iintliiiii; 
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The armorial bearings represent on a red shield 
a lozenge in red on a bar o£ silver (gules, a lozenge 
gules on a fess argent). Fig. 59. 

46 . — Lamp in dark blue glass of one tint with 
armorial bearings. The inscription and ornaments 
on the lamp appear to have been originally gilt ; 
but hardly any trace e mains. 

The armorial bearings show a chalice in yellowish 
enamel on a bar left in clear glass, with red above 
and a chalice of red on a dark brown field below. 

* The inscriptions are in beautiful letters. That on the bowl 
18 from the Koran ; that on the neck relates to the prayer for 
the sick according to the Shafaite rite. — A. B. 

* 

47 to 64 . — Lami)s and large fragments of 
lamps from the mosque of Sultan Barkuk and 
bearing his name and titles, usually inscribed in 
medallions. 

/\ oUJui ny 

Power and might to our lord the sultan the king 
ez-Ziiher Ahu Said, may God grant him victory. 

Show-case L. 

47 . — Below an interlaced pattern in blue enamel 

in common with the founder of the mosque, who was the Emir 
Altonbugha el-Marduni. Emir Ali el-M&rdani was governor of 
Damascus and Aleppo, and died at Cairo 1370 or 13?1. Strangely 
enough, the shield of Altonbugha bore a chalice ; it may be 
seen on three bronze articles, Nos. 23 to 25 in the Tenth Hall. 
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on ii ^i'old ground surroimdiii^' th<‘ rim of tli(‘ !ioc*k 
aro three large medallions filled with blue arab- 
esques on a gold ground. On tli(‘ bowl is an 
inserijition with the nam(‘ of Barkuk. in red letters 
adorned with blue trails of foliage* with inany- 
eoloured flowers. Tin* low(‘r ]>art of the* bowl is 
also decorated. The inscri]>tion is the same as that 
gl\ en above*, t‘XC(*|>t for the addition of the* word 
, Duijj His name he e.ralted ! 

4S. — Bowl of a lamp, tr(*at(*d like* that last 
described. 

49 to 51. — On the ne*ek. inseri])tion from the 
Koran, being the* same* ])assage' as that e>n the‘lam])s 
of Sultan Hassan, Jsb)s. <S te) 35, in blue* le*tte*rs ein a 
grounel of dear glass. On the* l)e)wl is the inse*rip- 
tion in the* rianu* eif Sultan Barkuk, in le*tt(*rs left 
ch*ar on a gre)unel of blue e*namel. The inseriptiein 
on the neck is internipteel by thr(*e m(*dallie)ns 
containing the* customary ase*riptie)n ofju^^i?^'. 

49. — Wliere there is nei (*nam(*l tracers e>f the* 
original gilding may be s(‘en. 

Tht* foot and the ])ottom of tin* fM)\vl an* wantinu^. 

5(k — Very be*aiitifiil arab(‘se|ue*s are te> lie* s(*e‘n 
at tlie bottom of the* bowl. 

Tlif* foot is })rokfii, 

51. — <Lamf) closely re^sembling the two last 
described. The medallions on the* bowl contain 
inscriptions in very small writing. 
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Show-case M. 

52 to 56 . — Lainps in enani(‘lle(l ^lass with the 
name oF Sultan Barkuk. 

52 to 54. — The inscrij)ti()ns ar(‘ like those* on 
Nos. 4!) to 51. In lamps 52, 5vk 54, the letters 
ot* the ihseription on the neek are outlined in gold. 

55, 5d. — On the bowl is a broad band with tin* 
histori(*al inscription in lett(‘rs left clear on a blue 
ground ; the band is bordered above* and below by 
a narrow ribbon. On the neck thr(>e medallions 
(*nclosing an inscription alternate* with arabesques 
e*ncloseel in multifoils ; at the be)ttorn of the bowl 
are similar medallions separated by flowers in 
jnany-(*oloureel enamels. The foe>t is covered with 
a network of many-h*ave‘el ornam(‘nts in blue 
e*name*l. 

Show-C’Ask N. 

57 t<> (12. — Lamps with the* name* of Sultan 
Barkuk. 

57. — Neck and part of the be)wl of a lamp. On 
the* jmrt of the bowl is a fragment of the historical 
inscription in clear glass on a l)lue ground. At the 
te)p of the neck is the text from the Koran in blue 
(*nam(d on a ground of gold (of which many traces 
remain), forming a narrow’ band above arabese|ues 
in blue, red, and white also on a gold ground. 

58. — At the toi> of the neck is a narrow band 
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with the historical inscrijitioii in letters left clear 
on a ground of blue enamel. Below are three 
medallions with inscriptions alternating with me- 
dallions filled with arahes(iues left in clear glass on 
a blue ground. The rest of the neck and part of 
the bowl are covered with flowers. Around the 
handles are ribbons of blue enamel. The lower 
part of the bowl is tn^ited in the same way as 
the neck. 

The foot irt broken. 

59. — Lamp of which tln^ neck resembles the 
fragment numbered 57, except that the colouring 
of the inscription is reversed, the letters being left 
clear on a blue ground. The inscription is inter- 
rupted by six medallions containing the ascription 
of praise to the sultan. Tlie inany-eoloured designs 
on the neck are continued oven* the bowl as far as 
the foot, which in tliis case is a moulding. 

GO. — Lamp of enamelled glass. Tlur neck is 
covered with blue and white lines interlaced to 
form a pattern strewn with flowers in red enamel. 
On the bowl a white network contains ornaments 
in various enamels ; on the lower part medallions 
enclosing arabe.sques alternate with medallions en- 
closing inscriptions. 

The bowl is damaged. 

61. — The neck is covered with flowers of many 
colours on a blue ground, interrupted by three large 
medallions containing inscriptions. On^the bowl 
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iiKMiallioiis j]lt<*rn:it(‘ with floral (](\sin:ii.s surrounded 
hy (*ir(*l(‘s. 



l)(‘arinii,- the* nniTK* of Ihirkfdv C()V(‘red 
witli oriianuuits dis- 
tributed o^•er tli(‘ ))Owl 
in a n(‘hvoi‘k of blue 
(‘nanu'l. ()n t]i(‘ n(‘ck 
and tli(‘ lower )>art of 
tlu‘ l)o\vl :n‘<“ six iiuMlal- 
lionseontainine inst*rip- 
tions. ki,i>-. b<). 


SHOW-t'ASK id. 

63. — ( I lass lamp 
with ornaments in (uui- 
nud of vai’ious eolours. 
On tlu' neek aix' six 
m(‘dallion> eontainine 
l!oi*al desi,uns ; tlu' m<‘- 


dallions on the bowl (Miehxetlu^ ascription of praise 
to Sultan Ikarknk. 'Flu* handl(*s are encloscal in 
hands of blue (uianud ; b(‘rw(H*n them ar(‘ flowers. 


riit* ))()\vl is 


64. — Lamp richly ornam('nt(Ml in (aiamel. 
Ai)o\(‘ eac*h haudh' is a medallion containinL'’ the 
ascription io Sultan Ihirkuk. 

hisidf tile fool is tr.Mrcd ;i word in rod. pro))Mbl y, tlio n;unc of 
tt)c crnflsinMn. 


64(/. — Lanij» witli ornaments and inscriptions in 
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enaniol. The inscriptions on the neck and foot 
contain the word id- Alim (the learned) repeated 
several times ; that on the bowl in letters left in 
clear ; 2 :lass with traces of wilding on a ground of 
blue enamel, is histori(‘aI, giving titles of an 
unnamed emir: 

JUIJUI JUI ^1 u 



A)Hi)n(/ n hat ints made ht/ ot'der of his E,tc(dlem‘f/ 
the hifjh, the lordly, etr. 

The inscrib(‘d band on the neck is int(*rrupted 
in three phuM's by a geometric* figure inscrilied in 
circle. The* saim^ figure is sliown on the lower ])art 
of the bowl, which is covered with well-desigm*d 
ornaments and flowers in s(*veral enamels. It 
is to lx* remarked that fhe shape of this lamj> 
differs sensibly from the others in the collection, 
(^siiecially in the more ample dimensions of tin* 
lower j)art of tla^ bowl. 

Bought: of unknown origin. 

65. — This lamp has be<*n renundiered 5a, and 
placed in Show-<*as<? B* 

66. — Lamj) of enamelled glass. The inscrip- 
tion on the heck and bowl is taken from the Koran; 
it is intcjrrupted on the neck by three medallions 
containin^J armorial bearings, and is partly written 
in letters in blue enamel on a glass ground, partly 
ill letters left clear on a blue ground. 
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At the junction of the neck and bowl is an 
historical inscription, relating the name of the 
person for whom the lamp was made. 

ai» ^ Ji (JbJl U 

Among what was made by order o f his Excellency 
etc,^ Kdnhay the Circassian^ regent of the kingdom. 

The armorial bearings are three times repeated on 
the lower part of the bowl. They show on a green 
bar a hieroglyphic sign in white ; above, a blue 
scimitar on red ; below, a red chalice and white 
horns on green. 

The lower part of the bowl is damaged. K^nbay was 
regent of the kingdom of Egypt from 1442 to 1453. He built a 
mosque in the Khalifa quarter of Cairo (t). 

Show-case P. 

67 . — Lamp in enamelled glass. 

The great inferiority of this lamp as compared 
with the rest of the collection strikes the beholder 
at the first glance . The enamels have no brilliancy ; 
the letters are extremely ugly, and the ornaments 
are not Arab at all Q. The ornaments consist of 


(t) This mosque still exists. On the boards of the ceiling the 
name of the builder is spelt not as on the lamp t>ut 
the presence of the armorial bearings many times repeated on 
the ceiling and exactly similar to those depicted on the lamp 
prevents any doubt as to the identity of the founder with the 
person for whom the lamp was made. 

(}) See' page 284. 
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palinettes and flowers in many ramifications 
adorning two bands, one arranged around the 
junction o£ the neck and bowl, the other imme- 
diately below: the two bands touch and being almost 
exactly similar show great lack of artistic feeling 
in the craftsman. The inscription on the bowl is as 
follows : 

OUJUi 

AJui JlLa^ 

Power and might to our toy'd the noble niajesty the 
reigning sidtan el-nialek eUAslmif Aba en-JVasr KaU 
hag ) mag God perpetuate hu kingdom. 

The same inscription is repeated on the neck in 
the form of a band interrupted by medallions 
enclosing the name and titles of Kaitbay. 

68 and 69 . — Lamps of clear greenish glass. 

These are })robably the last products of the'^native 
industry. 

They were found in the mosque of Sultan Shtiaban. 

71 . — Lamp in plain blue glass, showing traces 
of gilding. 

From the mosque of Alti Barmak. 

71 to 73 . — Lamps in dark blue glass. N* 71 
comes from the tomb of Imam esh-Shafai. 

N®* 72 and 73 from the mosque of el-Ghuri. 

74 and 75 . — Lamps in colourless glass with six 
handles of blue glass. 

No 74 is from the tomb of Sultan el-Ghuri. 
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76 . — Lamp in clear glass, like those last de- 
scribed. The glass of the lamps in this show-case 
is thinner and purer than that of the enamelled 
lamps : it is very probable that all of them are of 
European manufacture, presumably Venetian. 

From the mosque of Sultan Hassan. 

77. — This lamp is hung from the ceiling of the 
fifteenth hall ; it is exactly similar to N® 76. It 
contains the inner vessel for oil and wick, showing 
the way in which the lamps were used. 

From tlie mosque of Sultan el-Ghuri. 

78 to 83 . — Lamps hung in the doorway. 

78. — Lamp exactly similar to Nos. 74 and 75. 

79. — Large lamp of blue glass. 

From the mosque of Sheikh Ahmed Dar Tuka at Rosetta. 

80. — Lamp of peculiar shape, coloured violet. 

From the tomb of the Sultana Shagaret ed^Dur, Cairo. 

81 — Lamp of greenish glass with red veins. 

From the mosque of Ak Sunkur. 

82. — Lamp of globular form. 

The two lamps last mentioned, judging by the quality of the 
glass, appear to be of native manufacture. 

83. — Small glass lamp ornamented with lines in 
red, white, and gold. The globes on the chain are 
painted on the inside with coloured varnish. 

The lamp is of European manufacture. 
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84. — Globe of green glass. 

From the mosque of A£bak el-Yusefi. 

Show-case E. 

85 to 88 . — Fragments of enamelled glass lamps, 
some bearing the name of Sultan Barkfik. 

These fragments with others were found in the inosque of 
Barkhk in 1892, during the carrying out of repairs. 

85. — Fragment of a lamp belonging to group 49 
to 51. 

87. — Fragment of the neck of a lamp with a 
gilt geometrical design enclosed in a medallion. 

88. — Three fragments of the neck of a lamp 
completely covered with a curvilinear design in 
gold and red and blue enamel. 

90 , — Fragment of an ovoid in enamelled glass 
bearing a medallion enclosing similar bird figures 
to those on the foot of lamp No. 65. 

Presented by Dr. Fouquet, 1893. 

91 . — Carafe or water-bottle. Around the neck 
is a border formed by a trail of foliage in blue 
enamel on a white ground outlined by red lines ; 
below are red letters on white enamel outlined in 
blue. A similar band appears on the top of the 
bowl. The letters of the inscription are not well 
formed. The border on the foot is treated in the 
same mannt»r as that on the neck. 

* The inscription, very carelessly written, appears to contain 
wishes. — A.B. 
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92 to 94. — Ninn(‘roMs rniunicnts of (^iiiimellod 
Lihis.s found ill tlu* rnhiusli mounds of ( 'airo and 
I ppor P]^y])t. 

TIhhi^Ii of no intrinsir vnlin- lln*>c frnuiiuMits iiifoi-ni iis of 
tin* vnrioty ami riclinrss of (Oriental i:l;iss-\vork. I’'i'om tin- 
«losi”:ns and the limaioss of tlio !••( tors of t lio insciij)! ions tln‘\ 
hoar \v(* ai*‘ l»'d to consider tln*ni as having' ori<riiialIy tornifd 
vary small ohjncts. 

95 to 97. — ( 'ut li'hiss. 

'do. — Ffayinicnt of a ^lass howl oxau laid witli a 
coatinu’ of l)liic (*na - 

nud cut away in d(*- 
siiiiis layinu' l)ar(‘ th(‘ 

Lflass l)(‘l()w. Tli(‘ of- 
naiiKditai ion (‘on>is|s 
of ji hand of ( 'nti(‘ l<‘t~ 
t(‘rs and a j>air of 
iioats fj’ont to front : 

th(‘ liu'uri's occur 
t w ic(‘. Tin* for<*pa J’t of 
rh(‘ body of (‘acli ainhnal is sunken, ;nid \va> prol)ahly 
inlaid. ( Fiii'. hi ). 

diidnino- hy tin* (diara<*r(‘r of tin* hdttn’s. tliis 
ciii’ions fraynnait a|»|K‘ars to Ixdon.u' to the ninth 
<‘ciit nry. 

IMi and 'd7. — d'wo phials in chatr ylass with 
nnalallions cait on the howl. Hotth*s and \tises iti 
<dear Lila>s. 

98. — Stnall ulass (*u]) with liandh‘ in liuht hlnc 
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glasKS, bearing medallions inscribed in Cufic letters 
with the sentence several times repeated 
Avthority helongs to God. 

99. — Small bowl of clear glass bearing in 
rectangular fields a word in Ciific letters reversed. 

Show-cask S. 

100 to 163. — A large number of small phials 
and glass bottles in blown and (‘ut glass, both 
plain and coloured. In the lower half of tlu‘ show- 
case the group numbered 102 comi>rises small 
phials in glass of extraordinary finem^ss. They 
come, with many others in the colh^ction, from th(‘ 
rubbish mounds of Old (^airo. 

The collection is not entindy of Arab manufac- 
ture; it certainly contains objects of the Gre(‘k and 
Jioman periods; but it is very difficult to distinguish 
between them. 

104. — Phials, bottles, viises, etc. 

105. — Fragments of enamelled glass bracelets^ 
found in the mounds south of Cairo. 

These mounds have supplied and continue to supply very 
curious records of the industries of B^^ypt under Arab rule. 
Most of the objects in Show-cases S and R, as well as the 
fragments of glazed ware shown in other halls, come from 
these mounds, which are formed of rubbish from the ancient, 
town of Fostat. See the paragraph headed Sfiow-cme A 
on page 230. 


106. — Glass beads. 
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107 . — Standard (ioin woiohts, stamps or seals, 
and w(‘iolits. 

a) Glass disk hearing; tlie inscription 
<)/ niotu'f/ oj f I'Iuirtf.has^\ 

I'ln* <»f a coin of twenty 

JiharKhfts is c((iinl t<> a*!) ^^rains, (»0 f^rains, 
a|)|)roxiinateIy half a sovereign. Fif^. (52. 

fi) Setilson l)ottl(‘s. 'rii(‘ word 
may he <'*asily 

read. 

Tho'setil was |)lti(‘(Hl upon tli(‘ vesstd wli(‘n the 
^diiss wtis soft, and indictiltMl its exjict (‘{i])tK*ity. 
The inscription often iiKMitions tht^ nature o£ the 
article the \(‘ss(d was intended to contain; and 
sometiiiK's tin* n{un(‘ of th<‘ ,ij:ov(‘rnor or chancellor 
of H.uy]>t and the nanu* of the cali])h with the date 
w(Te ^iven. 

Th(‘ ulass wtd.iihts are inscribed in much the 
same way. TIkw date from tin* same period as the 
seals and stainj)s, and ar<‘ th(‘ (airliest r(‘cords of 
th(‘ alass ifidustry of the Arabs in E^rypt ; some 
spt'cinnais ar(‘ known which belona to the first 
(•(‘iitiirv of th(‘ ILijra. Weights are usually in 
th(‘ sliape of larai‘ rinas with ti cone forming the 
seal. 

c) Seal of a hotth* of the cajuicity of one rotl, 
showing in Chi tic hdh'rs the following inscription : 
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:uf, 

<ui if U 1-X^. 

j; w/ 

J lus l.s‘ n'h(ff irds onirrcd In/ Sttleli the son of 
.1///. fio(f/ (jlod ((ronf hnn jo'os- 
jH'nttj'. I lorej.'fst irei/ihl s o nd do not 
Or ononoi those irint err ! Ixotl e.mrt , 

Thr hiiiiir Sjilrli son of All v\;i> i^ov t‘ni<»r 
of Kiixpl ill A-ii. 132; A.i). 711*. — A.!’.. 

d) WCi.uht licariiiii' tli(* name (if 
tli(‘ ( alipli Aim Ishak cl-M utassiiiu 

Til. A, II. :ils-2:^7. a.i*. s;>;us41. 

108. — ( 'olh'cridii ol' ,<jnall t1a>k>. jihial>. i>(‘:i(l>. 
tVa.ii'n Halts of l>ra(*olct>. <‘r(*. 

rrosrlitcii liy 1 ). |•’ol|((^H•t. IS1*3. 

* 

^ * 

A(l<li’<‘s> j)rrM‘iir(‘<l lo II. H. tlio \Ao(‘roy .Moluim- 
iiicd Al\ i>y t)i(‘ inomlior-^ «*r tlio Pxmikay (lliaiiikn* 
oi’ i 'oinniorr(‘. tivstifyino- ilaar ajiprcciat ion ol’ InA 
inaiiiainiinil \ in jiroh^oliini tin' convi'vanoi' of 
{)a>*'<‘iii!<a*- and inail> tlirou^ih lyii\ pt dm-ln<j a [i(‘riod 
of lH*>tiliry with Kiiiiland. 

■X 

IMiotoiji-ajili- rolatiii'j lo tin* hi-Oiry of i^Liypt. 



GIFTS MADE TO THE ARAB MUSEUM. 


IMTE OIUECT I'KESKNTED. 


AL lloMTOVlTZ Bev 188(» I KiijjdicIIkI »-lass lamp. 

S // ) Camel Done with Anihic i]is( rij)- 
ti<m. 

I h ) Amulet with Arabic* eharaetei\s. 

) Marble* slab with nasklii iiiscnp- 
tioii. seveiitii eeiiturv of the 
Hijra. 

,, ^ I’iec'c* of marble with t'utie in.'^erip- 

, f tioil. 

Hassjan I'asha ShekaI. 18S7 ! Stone carved with lion in bas-relief. 

A Two pieces of marble, one with 

Mason Bky 1887 . „ ’ .... 

f ( cihc inKcription. 

^ > Fifteen pieces of {x>tterv, va- 


// j Kijrldy-sc'ven pieces of |H>ttei‘v, 


Dr. Koijqukt 


( I c ) Ninetypiece.sofl)t‘ads, enamelled 
; l(luss, etc. 

i d ) Nineteen phials and vessels of 
I ^dass. 

I c) Fni^ments of an ovoid of ena- 

\ melled jrlass. 

Sheikh (Johaki 18DI | Jijirjre earthen jar. 

( a ) Stone tympanum carved with 
two licHis, from Burg ez-Zafar. 
b ) Blaster cast »lf an inscription at 


M, Her/ Bky 1904 


( Burjj ez-Zafar. 

(‘ ) Fragments of enamelled pottery. 

1896 I Glass seal for standard weight. 


M, Malluk . 



DONOR. 


DATE 


OBJECT PRESENTED. 





M. E, Martine 

1896 

Piece of cloth with Cufic inscription. 


1 

r a ) Address to Mohammed Ali Pa- 

M. Nubar Innes Bey. . . 

1897 ^ 

' sha, manuscript. 


1 

' h ) Marble jar-stand. 

Captain Myers 

1897 1 

I Perforated bronze disk. 


Museum op Egyptian 
ANTIQUITIES ' 




M. Shalabi Azab 


College of the Rev. I 
Salesien Fathers,, 
Alexandria , 


Family Hillal Bey... 
H.E. Franz Pasha 


H. E, Yacoub Artin 
Pacha 


18‘J8 

1900 

1901 

1904 


1899 I 

1899 I 

1900 I 

1901 I 
1901 I 

1901 i 


a ) Toinbstotu's with Cufic itiscrip- 
tioBS : pieces of cloth ; wooden 
comb ; two caps. 

h ) Tombstone of third century Hij- 
ra (ninth century A.D.). Ljiinp 
in glazed ware. 

c ) Three inscribed stones : earthen 
fire grenade : two bowls in 
glazed ware. 

) Fragments of a wooden box 
inlaid with ivory : vase in glazed 
ware ; limestone lintel of a door: 
turban from a tombstone : frag- 
ments of glazed ware bowls. 

Two ceilings of painted wood, from 
window-bays. 

a) Marble tablet with Arabic in- 
scription in the name of SeWh 
ed-Din, fourth century Hijra, 
twelfth century A.D. 

h ) Stone carved with representa- 
tion of ainos(iue: Turkish period. 

Mosaic pavement with fountain. 

Protograph of a group of buildings 
at Nahhasin. 

a) Photograph of a picture in the 
Louvre by Gentile Bellini, re- 
presenting “The reception of 
Domenico Trevisan, Procurator 
of St. Mark’s. Venice, by Sultan 
el-Ghuri.” 
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H. E. VACouii Auxin 
Pasha 


1902 


(Commander Gaunt, r.n. 


1904 ' 


1902 


Gkeuo-Homan Museum,^ 
Alexandria.., 




1902 

I 

1902 

1903 


Tigrank Pasha 

M. E. Mataskk 

M. G. Parvts ^ 

} 1904 

H. B. THE Orthodox^ 
Coptic Patriarch 

H. H. Amina HanemJ 
Khedivah mother.. s 


Ahmed Bey Assad. 


1904 


h ) Photograph of a miniature in 
the National Library of Paris, 
representing “Gem brother of 
Sultan Bayassid in the presence 
of Kai'tbay.” 

c) Photograph of a picture at Milan 
by Gentile Bellini, representing 
“St. Mark prea(!hing at Alexan- 
dria,” 

(1) Photograph of a picture in the 
Louvre by Vittore Carpaccio, 
representing “St, Etienne [)reach- 
ing at .Jerusalem.” 

f') ('/entrepiece of a fountain. 

Two fragments of tombstones of 
the lifth century of the Hijra, 
eleventh century A.D. 

Two fragments of tombstones with 
Cuhe iiiscriptions. 

Two photographs of a picture by 
Pinturicehio in the Vatican, re- 
I)re8enting “The disputation of 
Saint Catherine.” 

Bniss lantern. 

(i) Panel in carved wood. 

h ) Two pieces of mosaie. 

c) Two plaster casts of a sculptured 
panel. 

Stucco decoration of hall. 

a ) Two marble tablets with Arabic 

inscriptions of A. H. 1263. A. D. 
1846. * 

b ) Two marble vases. 

Yatagan with blade inlaid and in- 
scribed with gold, dated A.H. 
1226: A.D. 1810. 
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LIST OP DONOE8. 


OBJECT PRESENTED. 


A R T H V H Alban,; 
British (’onsul at> 


M. Elias Hatoi n 


M. P. Kyticas , 


M(»h. Efk. Abo bl-Azim 


M () ham M E D P] E J\ I jA m a I 

Es ■ Saved Mohammed^ 
Mahdi Bey ) 


Ydsee Eff. Ahmed . . . . 


Hi SSEIN Bey Shebin . . 


Marble tombstone inscribed on the 
obverse with a Latin epitaph 
dated A,D. 16HS aiid on the re- 
vei>^e with an Arnbic. inscription 
of the year a.h. 10(>5: a.d. Hir>2. 
.ft ) Lower part of a t)ronze caiidle- 
] stick. 

) h) Brass vase. 
f rj Glaz»>d ware pot and (lish, 

! a ) Ti-ay^ in wrought brass. 
b ) Band of ('Opper in open w<.rk. 
e ) Three tablets of enamelled ware. 
(i ) 'I’wo pieces of carved wood. 

tt ) Vase in enanndled ware. 

I h) Seal in unglazed earthenware. 

(• ) Small bron/.e lamp. 

( t1 ) Standarii weight in glass. 
p ) Earthenware lamp, with tignrc 
of <(ua(lriiped. 

i tt ) Three marble stands for jars. 
h ) Centrepiece of a fountain. 

ia) Lady’s cap-cover, adorned witb 
^ stones. 

I h ) Key of a padlock. 

i d lazed ware jar.s. discarded by the 
makers. 

a j Two marble torrdjstones witli 
Clitic inscription : second cen- 
tury of the Hijra. 

h ) Three wooden fragments, two 
earved with Cube insiTiption, 
one with ornaments. 


^ Dervish basket (kaskkul)^ seven- 
f teenth century. 
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DONOR. 

DATE 

OBJECT PRESENTED. 

Marzouk family 

l!»or> 

Weapons, nineteenth century. 

M. A. Patricolo 

< 

1900 

Five {)hotographic views of builds 
/ ingH In Cairo, taken in 1860. 

M. 0. DE Moiu 

1 

iiKx; j 

[ Egyptian cubit in brass, manufac- 
' tured during the Bonaparte rule 
^ in Egypt. 

Khedivial Library. . . 


Table (kuni ) in plain wood. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE COMMISSION 
for the preservation of monuments of ARAB AHT. 


Gomptes>rendus annuela des seances du Comity et des 


rapports de sa Section technique : 

Fascicule, aruieo 1882-3, 2nd Edition in 8vo, with five plates. P,T. 6 

,, „ lS84,in4to 3^ 

,, 188.0 4 

4™<‘ „ 188(5 2^ 

5"'f' 1887-8 7^ 

6"'*' .. ,, 1880, in 8vo, with three plates 0 

.. 1890 live .10 

,, 1801 .. seven ., 0 

O'"'' 1802 .. eleven 11^ 

.. 1803, 2nd Kliitiou in 8vo, with five plates ... 0 

ll""^ .. ,, 1804 .. .. ten Inttiepress 

12'“" 1895, in 8vo, with fourteen plates. P.T. 13 

13'"^ .. 180(5 .. .. edeveti 15 

M'«‘ .. 1807 .. .. atj appendix hy MAx 

Heuz Dey, illustrated by nine plates 13 

15""' Fascieule, atniei* 1808, in 8vo, with an appendix hy Max 

HerZ Bey, illustrated hy seven plates ,, 15 

111'"' FaRcicnl(', anmh; 1809, in 8vo, witli a. niorit»^:rai>Ii by MAX. 

IfERZ Bey, oil tliO architecture of Kesetta, iltnstrated hy niiie 

platcs ,, 13.} 

1 7"" Fa.scicule, aine-e i'./Ou, in 8vo, nith an appendix l>y MaX 

Herz Bey. illustrated hy nine plates 13 

1 8""' Faseienle, anneelOOl, in 8vu, with an aj'piee.dix l>y ilAX. 

llERZ Bey. illustrated by five plates. , 13} 

lO'"*’ Fa.scicule. annee 1002, in 8v<), with .an ap[»fndix by ilAX 

JIerz Bey, illustrated by eight plates 17 

20""’ Fiiscieule. annee 1903. in 8vo, with an a[ipe!idix by ilAx 

Herz Bey, illustrated by six plates ,, 13} 

21""‘ Faseicuh*, aiinee 1004, in 8vo, with an •.ippeiidix by MAX. 

Herz Bey, illustrated by four jilates 13 

22""' Fascicule, amice 1005, in 8vo, with an appendix hy M.AX 

Herz Bey. iilustrated hy seven jilates 16} 

23"" Fascicule, annee 100(5, in Hvo, with an appendix hy Ma.X 

Herz Bey, illustrated hy seven plates „ 16} 

('((tdlogue vduofi’tte dcH Moniimenta thna^ le .Mxsce dv C Art 

Arahp, by Max Herz Bey, 2nd Edition, in 8vo, witli 64 

(igures and eight plates „ 20 

Morquie du Sultan Jlauan., by Max Herz Bev, in folio, 

deluxe with 9 figs, and twenty pis., one eo loured, Cairo, 1800. ,, 07} 

The same in Arabic, translated by Am Baiioat Bey ,, 07} 

La namiui'e de V Emir Ganem el-Iialilaouav, an Caire^ by Max 

Herz Bey, in 4to. with 10 figures and nine plate.s In the press 



NOTICE 


The Museum is open every day except Fridays 
and public holidays : 

During the winter season (from November 1st to 
April 30fch) from 9 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 

Admission P.T. 5 

During the summer season (from May 1st to 
October 31st) from (S ami. to 1 p.m. 

Admission P.T. 1 


Visitors desiring to j)hotograi)h objects in the 
collection are requested to obtain permission from 
the Keeper of the Museum. 

For permission to make drawings or detailed 
study necessitjiting any considerabh? time, applica- 
tion should be made to the Commission for the 
Preservation, Pf Monuments of Arab Art, at the 
W akfs Administration. 









